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“BIG BILL” THOMPSON’S SMASHING DEFEAT 


66 HE GREATEST POLITICAL UPHEAVAL in the 
history of Illinois’’ is a favorite press characterization 
of the uprising of Republican voters in the City of 

' Chieago and the State of Illinois, to crush the Republican party 

machine headed by Mayor ‘‘Big Bill’? Thompson, State’s 

Attorney Crowe, and Governor “Len” Small. So strong was this 

alliance, that as the primary election returns came in editors 

found themselves gasping out such words as ‘‘revolution,” 

“amazing,’’ “‘miracle.”” It was an epic of American. polities, 

writes a New York Evening 

Post correspondent from Chi- 

eago, that the voters should 

have arisen to smite a machirfe 
which had such concentrated 
power in money, patronage, 
and organization, but ‘‘the 
uprising actually rose, the 
constituency actually regis- 
tered, the talkers actually 
voted, and the people broke 
the hold which the machine 
had established and felt was 


heads together and were soon reported as finding the Illinois 
vote notable for putting the control of the Illinois delegation at 
Kansas City in the hands of ex-Governor Lowden and making 
Senator Deneen the unchallenged leader of [linois Republican- 
ism, and also for ending Frank L. Smith’s attempts to enter the 
United States Senate in spite of the Senate’s refusal to seat him. 

But in Chicago itself the papers are more interested in what 
this political revolution means to the city and to the State. All 
through the campaign the Republican Chicago Tribune attacked 
Thompson vigorously, and was 
savagely assailed in return by 
the Thompson stump speak- 
ers. Now it calls upon the 
Mayor (whose term has still 
three years to run) to make 
good his threat to resign if his 
ticket were defeated. It de- 
celares that ‘‘ Chicago ean again 
walk proudly among the cities.’’ 
It says that the community 
woke up to its real interests 
just in time, that the victory 


undefeatable; the public in 


‘is not the work of one man 


or of a factional machine; it is 


effect planted a ‘pineapple’ 


under the machine.” Some- 


the work of an outraged citi- 


how we ean not escape that 
word ‘‘pineapple,’” Chicago 
slang for bomb, for bomb- 
throwings had been advertising 
Chicago for months before 
the primary—sixty-seven were 
thrown in the city during the 
five months previous to April 
10—and outside papers were 
making merry with such 
phrases as ‘‘a bomb a day 
keeps Chicago gay.”’ Of course, 
the climax of the bomb-throw- 
ing, which had an important 
influence on the voting according to all accounts, were the ex- 
plosions of bombs on March 26 in the homes of Senator Deneen, 
the anti-Thompson leader, and Judge Swanson, his candidate for 
State’s Attorney. On the day of the voting no bombs were 
thrown, but sufficient excitement was caused by violence, 
sluggings, shootings, kidnapings, and murder. The sound of 
the Chicago uprising reverberated far and wide, calling forth 
leading editorials in London dailies whose readers have for 
months been regaled with stories of Big Bill Thompson’s attacks 
on King George as their chief staple of American political news. 
And the London head-lines proclaimed ‘‘The Downfall of Big 
Bill” and ‘‘Schoolbook Foe of King George Fails in Election 
Struggle.’”’ In Washington the political sharps at once put their 


SEPARATE THESE SIAMESE TWINS 


—Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News. 


zenship resolved to end the 
corruption, the machine-gun- 
ning, the pineappling, and the 
plundering which have made 
the State and city a reproach 
throughout all the civilized 
world.”’ It believes that the 
victory will not soon be for- 
gotten by the politicians: 


“Tf they can learn a lesson, 
the meaning of this mass up- 
rising is plain for them to 
profit by. The alliance of 
office-holders and organized 
criminals may profit politicians for a time, but it leads to certain 
defeat. No less certain is the defeat of office-holders who offer 
to sell the rights of the people to utility companies. 

“The régime of pineapples is at an end. 

“April 10, 1928, is a day which will be long remembered in 
Chicago and Illinois. It will be remembered as the day on which 
the voters rose in wrath and destroyed as vicious and as powerful 
a machine of corruption as ever fastened itself upon an American 
commonwealth.” 


“We are proud of Illinois,” proclaims the Chicago Hvening 
Post (Ind.), welcoming ‘‘the dawn of a new day politically for 
Tllinois.”? This great political revolt was brought about, asserts 
the Chicago Daily News (Ind.), because ‘‘the voter, with cold- 
blooded assassinations in the public streets, bombings and 
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Republican nominee for Governor 
of the State of Illinois, 


THE WINNERS 


rampant racketeering to emphasize the breakdown in the func- 
tions of government, could not remain indifferent to conditions 
that caused amazement the world around.’ The Chicago 
Journal (Dem.) remarks: 


“Tt is true the Thompson-Small-Crowe-Smith ticket carried 
much dead weight aside from the Mayor. Extravagance and 
seandal at Springfield, the prevalence of crime in Cook County, 
and the brand of the Federal Senate’s dual rejection of the can- 
didate for membership in that body, would have been enough to 
test to the limit the strength of the candidates without their 
acceptance of the Mayor’s conglomeration of political policies and 
puerilities. The rising tide of taxes which is engulfing the city 
also contributed to the repudiation of the Mayor’s leadership.” 


A daily which has not been numbered among the journalistic 
enemies of Mayor Thompson, the Hearst-owned Herald and 
Examiner, characterizes the primary vote as ‘“‘a direct and tre- 
mendous expression of protest against the lawlessness and 
violence of the booze-runners, the gambling managers, the bomb- 
men, and the gunmen of Chicago; the vote is a demand that 
violence, booze-running, 
and open gambling be 
stopt.” 

‘“Down-State” the de- 
feat of Small and Smith 
for the respective nomina- 
for Governor and 
Senator arouse more in- 
terest. Governor Small’s 
defeat, says The Illinois 
State Journal (Ind.), in 
Springfield, the capital, 
“was inevitable from the 
day he made an operating 
agreement with Mayor 
Thompson of Chicago; the 
third term was ahandicap, 
but the chiefest objection 
of the people down-State 
was found in his compact 
with Big Bill.” And 
Frank L. Smith, candi- 
date for the Senatorial 
nomination, was badly ad- 
vised, continues this daily: 


tion 


International Newsreel photograph 


SENATOR DENEEN’S HOME AFTER IT WAS BOMBED 


The “‘pineapple’’ tore away the front porch, smashed all the windows, and en- 
dangered the lives of the Senator’s sister and a maid, who were in the house. 


“The attempt to belittle the real charges against him, and to 
make it appear that the Senate had excluded him because it did 
not like the color of his necktie or his views on World Court and 
farm-relief, simply insulted the intelligence of the people and 
created a revulsion that was irresistible.” 


Altho published in Chicago, The Journal of Commerce (Ind.) 
seems especially interested in the down-State angle of the primary, 
explaining the result as ‘‘a reaction against Lowden’s enemies in 
the State and local contests,” and declaring that Smith brought 
his defeat on himself: 


**Smith found himself loaded down with down-State antipathy 
to Thompson and down-State friendliness for Lowden, and with 
Chicago’s anger at Small’s gasoline tax and at local crime con- 
ditions. Smith had expected to carry Small up. Instead, Small 
carried him down.” 


A picturesque characterization of the primary appears in the 
Peoria Journal-Transcript (Ind.): 


““The size and distribution of the vote which swamped the me- 
phitie Small-Thompson- 
Crowe-Smith cabal give 
the primary election in 
Illinois the character of a 
moral rather than a po- 
litical upheaval. The ar- 
teries of State government 
had been clogged with 


bunk and_ corruption. 
Phlebotomy was indi- 
eated, and Illinois Re- 


publicans performed the 
operation with grim de- 
termination.” 


“A reasonable hope 
that the Republican party 
in Illinois will be a more 
satisfactory civic agency 
for this purging,’’ and that 
city and State administra- 
tion, ‘‘will be better for a 
time by the warning that 
is given politicians,’ is 
exprest by the Decatur 
Herald (Rep.). 

Outside of Chicago and 
Illinois the election returns 
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Underwood 


MAYOR THOMPSON ROBERT E. CROWE 


Whose candidates were defeated 
and whose political power and 
prestige were diminished. 


Thompson’s ally, denied a Re- 
publican renomination for State’s 
Attorney in Cook County. 


Underwood 


Who has been refused the Re- 
publican nomination for a third 


© Henry Miller 


GOVERNOR “LEN” SMALL FRANK L. SMITH 


Illinois Republicans have ended 
his persistent attempts to enter 


term as Governor. the United States Senate. 


THE LOSERS 


are received by the press, in the words of the New York Times, as 
“‘oood news for America.’’ The event, says the New York 
Sun, ‘‘was fortunate for the general reputation of the United 
States upon which Thompsonism has brought ridicule.’? The 
outcome, the Washington Star feels, ‘‘restores faith in the Amer- 
ican system of government.” This, concludes the Brooklyn 
Eagle, ‘“‘should be a good year for cleaning up in all branches of 
government.” The gains are substantial, the New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.) believes, even tho Mayor Thompson’s term lasts 
until 1931: 


‘‘Most important is their moral effect upon officeholders and 
voters alike. Plain physical courage was demanded of the can- 
didates opposing the existing order in Chicago. Seldom has a less 
inviting task confronted honest citizens than charging the in- 
trenched powers of the local government, armed literally like com- 
batants of the World War. The overwhelming victory is a 
tribute both to the bravery of the opposition and the under- 
lying good sense of the Republican voters of Chicago. 

“Yet it would be folly to overestimate the extent of the 
victory. The appalling 
blindness of voters who 
insist upon retaining in 
office the demagogic in- 
competence of a Hylan 
or a Thompson is not to 
be quickly ended. One 
return to reason does not 
constitute a permanent 
eure. Faith in democracy 
has faced no harder shocks 
than the results of ma- 
chine rule in the great 
cities of America. 

“‘Nor can misrule, such 
as Chicago and New York 
have endured, be easily 
corrected. When the last 
pineapple has _hurtled 
through Chicago’s smoke- 
sereen, and the ghost of 
King George no longer 
walks on the lake front, 
there will still be room for 
improvement in the less 
spectacular items of good 
government. Municipal 
governing remains the 
worst thing that America 
does.” 


Internationa] Newsreel photograph 


A CANDIDATE'S HOME IN CHICAGO 


The bomb thrown at the home of Judge John A. Swanson, winner of the nomina- 
tion for State’s Attorney, tore away part of the roof and broke all the windows. 


Turning to some of the more careful attempts to explain why 
Chicago voters turned on Thompson, we note first a prophetic 
story written by the Chicago Tribune’s experienced political 
observer, Arthur Evans, just two days before the primary. At 
that time Mr. Evans was noticing ‘“‘all the signs of a popular 
revolt.” It was obvious that the Deneenites had ‘‘the popular 
opinion and the popular uprising,” while the Thompson-Crowe 
organization leaders had ‘‘the organization and the jobs.” But 
Mr. Evans was noticing that Mayor Thompson’s ‘‘crack-King- 
George-on-the-snoot”’ stuff was not going so well as it did in the 
campaign a year ago, and that audiences were applauding anti- 
Thompson speakers with such slogans as ‘‘erack King Len and 
Wilhelm der Grosse in the snoot and watch crime go.’’ And 
then in the last two weeks of the campaign ‘‘say it with 
bombs” made the campaign ‘‘gush like a geyser.’’ Two weeks 
before the primary reverses were affecting the Deneenites. 
The powerful Italian Deneen leader, Diamond Joe Esposito, 
had been killed by machine-gunners. And then the ‘‘bombs 
bursting in air’ made 
their appearance. As Mr. 
Evans explains: 


‘‘A few minutes before 
midnight on the evening 
of March 26, a pineapple 
was planted at the home 
of Senator Deneen, and 
five minutes later a bomb 
was exploded at the home 
of Judge Swanson, missing 
the judge himself by three 
seconds as he drove his 
car into his garage. These 
outrages seemed to touch 
a match to public senti- 
ment.” 


A special writer in the 
New York Times, study- 
ing the Chicago campaign 
at first hand, agrees with 
many editors that a funda- 
mental cause of the voters’ 
uprising was a feeling that 
organized criminals were 
getting out of hand, and 
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AN ELECTION-DAY CASUALTY IN CHICAGO 


Among those “beaten up’ by thugs on the primary election day, 


April 10, was Mr. Raleigh H. Taylor, a court bailiff. He is here 


shown in a hospital with his wife and a nurse. 


were seriously and in a practical way affecting the reputation 
of the city. 

Newspaper readers in nearly every city in the country have for 
months been finding uncomplimentary references to Chicago 
staring at them from the editorial columns. Out of scores of 
such, representing all sections of the country, we may pick out 
as typical: ‘‘Shameless Chicago’’; ‘‘Chicago is a sinister town’’; 
“Chicago may well be selected asa model of everything an 
American city should not be’; ‘‘A modern Sodom or Gomorrah.” 
A writer in the Chicago Tribune tells how Chicago’s ill-fame has 
been broadcast over the world until in the remotest places the 
very name of the city suggests crime and lawlessness. The wife 
of a Mexican politician is quoted in the Springfield Republican 
as saying: “‘You write about our revolutions when in your own 
city of Chicago you have one constant revolution that would 
make Red Russia blush with shame.” The request to the United 
States Government—which was refused—for special deputy 
marshals to guard the polls brought out a flood of jocose com- 
parisons between Chicago and Nicaragua, Will Rogers observing: 
““T am covering the Chicago election for the Nicaraguan press.” 

Nor did the Chicago newspapers deny the universal allegation. 
The Evening Post said a few days before the primary: ‘‘ Rampant 
racketeering, gangland violence, assassination, are the signs of a 
city in which the habits of the jungle are prevailing over the 
habits of an ordered society.” The Daily News admitted the 
accuracy of the remark of a Chicago lawyer: ‘“‘The people of 
Chicago confront a state of rebellion, sedition, and anarchy.” 
The Tribune declared that the Small-Smith-Thompson-Crowe 
machine had “‘ turned Chicago over to the criminals, bomb-throw- 
ers, gamblers, vice-procurers, and political grafters.” 

That such conditions are not exclusively Chicagoan is con- 
tended by a few papers, the Albany Knickerbocker Press observ- 
ing that they ‘‘are duplicated in part, at least, in every part of the 
country.” 

“Prohibition is on exhibition in Chicago,” contends the New 
York Evening Post, one of a group of papers which contends that 
Big Bill Thompson is more or less right when he says: ‘‘So long 
as there is Prohibition there will be pineapples.’’ ‘‘For regula- 


tion and license, which could be controlled by the authorities,” 
the Prohibitionists, declares the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, “‘gave 
us bootlegging, moonshining, and a great underground traffic 
which has filled all the big cities of America with gangs using 
bombs, sub-machine-guns, sawed-off shotguns and automatics.” 
But the Little Rock Arkansas Gazette refuses to put all the 
blame on Prohibition: 

“The same Prohibition law that applies to Chicago applies to 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, and San 
Francisco. Those cities are not afflicted with bombings. If 
Prohibition were abolished to-morrow, it must be believed that 


the forces of lawlessness in Chicago, who would have gambling 
and other ‘rackets’ left as fields for their activities, would still 


‘ throw bombs to serve their vengeance.” 


Trying to explain the Chicago situation to its readers, the New 
York World points out that the Republican party in that city 
‘thas for a generation been curst with three, four, or five factions, 
fighting for patronage and graft”: 

‘In the last few years the factions have tended to increase, 
the constantly changing alliances and hatreds have puzzled every 
one, and the use of gunmen has alarmed all decent citizens.” 

The just-defeated alliance was composed of ‘‘ Big Bill” Thomp- 
son, reelected Mayor last year, State’s Attorney Crowe, said to 
be the most powerful figure in Chicago, ‘‘Len’”’ Small, serving 
a second term for Governor of Illinois in spite of charges of hay- 
ing embezzled State funds when State Treasurer, and Frank L. 
Smith, whom the United States Senate refused to seat because 
of certain contributions to his campaign fund. Messrs. Small, 
Smith, and Crowe were running for renomination and were 
defeated. The anti-Thompson press called them the ‘‘ America- 
first-draft-Coolidge anti-World-Court-Wets” ticket. The allies 
were successfully opposed by the Deneen ticket, composed of 
Louis Emmerson for Governor, Otis F. Glenn for Senator, and 
John A. Swanson for State’s Attorney. 

In explaining the background of the Chicago primary, Dudley 
Nichols, staff correspondent of The World, points out that there 
are from 12,000 to 20,000 speakeasies in Chicago, and that 
$30,000,000 was spent last year for ‘“‘booze graft” alone. Mr. 
Nichols finds reliable crime statistics non-existent, but points to 
the fact that burglary and robbery insurance are becoming costlier 
all the time, and that Chicago women no longer wear jewels. 


Copyright, 1928, by the Chicago Tribune 


HE WOULD PLAY WITH MATCHES 2 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 
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MORE LIGHT ON THE D. A. R. BLACKLISTS 


ROFESSIONAL PATRIOTS AND “PATRIOTEERS” 
p are using the Daughters of the American Revolution as 
cat’s-paws in an organized campaign against the peace 
movement, and incidentally against free speech and free thought, 
according to a pamphlet issued by the ‘‘D. A. R. Committee of 
Protest.”” The Executive Secretary of this committee is Mrs. 
Helen Tufts Bailie, of Cambridge, whose earlier charge that the 
organization is being guided in its choice of speakers by mysteri- 
ous secret “‘blacklists’’ was discust in our last week’s issue. Asa 
Boston correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune points 
out, “the new attack goes further, charging the D. A. R. leaders 
with having been duped by a small group of individuals who, for 
personal profit, are exploiting militaristic and anti-communistic 
movements.” Fred R. Marvin, publisher of Daily Data Sheets 
of the Key Men of America, is named as being largely responsible 
for the present policies of the D. A. R. officers, but Mr. Marvin 
denies this allegation, which he ealls ‘“‘ridiculous” and ‘‘un- 
truthful.” And Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau, the D. A. R. President- 
General, characterizes Mrs. Bailie and the other protestants 
against the society’s recent policies as ‘“‘only a few pacifists 
_ within our organization who oppose our support of the Navy 
bill.”” In the Protest Committee’s pamphlet we read: 

“Through our society there have been circulated lists of names 
of persons who are suspected and accused of such doubtful 
loyalty to our country that our chapters are advised and re- 
‘quested not to allow them to speak at the meetings. 

‘““These persons are religious, educational, political, and social- 
service leaders, many of them prominent in the affairs of the 
nation. Similar warnings have been issued against certain 
organizations. The individuals and organizations so named 
and listed are accused of ‘Communism,’ ‘Bolshevism,’ ‘Soviet- 
ism,’ ‘Socialism,’ Liberalism,’ and ‘pacifism, ‘ all joined to- 
gether without discrimination or Giamevon as ‘undesirable’ 
and ‘dangerous.’ 

““Many of these individuals are those who have declared 
themselves to be in favor of establishing peace between nations 
by means of negotiations and agreement. The chairman of the 
Committee on National Defense, without consulting chapters 
or individual members, appeared before the Committee on 
Naval Appropriations of the House of Representatives, declar- 
ing that she was speaking for our organization as being in 
favor of the Navy bill, with its proposed huge expenditure of the 
publie funds. 

“Have these two facts any connection?” 

The officers of the D. A. R., we learn from this document, 
have been ‘‘imposed upon, and their love of country exploited.” 
The pamphlet charges that the principal factors in the deception 
were ‘‘the discredited Lusk report’’ and information supplied 
by Fred R. Marvin, of the Key Men of America. ‘Our Presi- 
dent-General has complete confidence in Marvin; furthermore, 
she is on the Advisory Council of the Key Men of America,” 
says the committee. After further discussing the ‘iacklists, 
the source of which has not yet been admitted, the pamphlet 


concludes: 


“The kindest explanation is that the D. A. R. perpetrators of: 


these excesses are in a constant state of terror at the thought of 
Communist revolution in the United States. It is said that our 
society has been one of those that have succumbed to the panic 
to such an extent as to have developed a policy of censorship and 
suppression entirely at variance with the spirit of our forefathers,” 
On the D. A. R. blacklists of speakers who are considered 
‘dangerous to American institutions” is the name of Dr. 
William H. P. Faunce, President of Brown University. His 
comment is: ‘‘I think public laughter will soon take care of the 
blacklist.” And William Allen White, who, according to the 
New York Nation, “laughed the Ku Klux Klan out of Kansas,” 
calls attention to the blacklists’ Klannish complexion. In an 
Emporia dispatch to the Baltimore Sun, Mr. White says: 


“The morning papers carry the story that Mrs. Grace Bros- 
seau, President-General of the D. A. R., denies in an open letter 


to me that the Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C. A. are on her 
proscribed list. 

“‘T have before me the proscribed list mailed officially to the 
regent of the Emporia Chapter. The Y. W. C. A. and Y. M.C. A. 
are both plainly on that list, Mrs. Brosseau’s denial to the con- 
trary. This list came from the D. A. R. headquarters, and is in 
a D. A. R. envelop, and is an official D. A. R. document. 

“Tt is supposed to be a list opposed to preparedness, but here is 
a key to her list. On the list of proscribed organizations are 
those organizations affecting colored people, Jews, and Catholics. 
For instance, one of the banned organizations is the National 
Catholic Welfare Council; another is the League for Jewish 
Women; still another is the National. Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People; the Council of Jewish Women also 
is included, as is the American Christian Fund for Jewish Relief, 
and the African Blood Brotherhood. 

“What have these societies to do with preparedness and 
national defense? Absolutely nothing. I do not claim that Mrs. 
Brosseau is a kamelia of the Klan. Far from it. She accepted 
this list from a bunch of professional, witch-burning ‘red’ 
baiters in Washington, but when the list was made, undoubtedly 
a klansman sat in and picked out the peculiar enemies of the Klan. 

“The D. A. R. has thus yanked the Klan out of its cow pastures 
and set it down in the breakfast-room of respectability, removing 
its hood and putting on a transformation, bobbing its nightie 
to knee-lengths. Having done which, the list proceeds to ban the 
American Association of University Women, the American Peace 
Society (which is now celebrating its hundredth anniversary, and 
never was for disarmament), the Council of Women for Home 
Missions, and the Farmers National Council, which means 
the union of all the farm organizations trying to give the farmer 
@ square deal. 

““And why do they ban the farmers? Here’s why. The outfit 
of apoplectice old gentlemen who proposed the silly military and 
naval program which Congress has just defeated were so greedy 
for their employers, the munition men, that they feared farm- 
relief would require a dole out of the taxes which would take 
away the spoils of their employers. 

“But to go on with the list. The Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America is banned; so is the National Council of 
Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ Associations, the Foreign Policy 
Association, in which Elihu Root was one of the founding fathers. 
The League for the Abolition of Capital Punishment is banned, 
also the Methodist’s Federation for Social Service, the National 
Association for Child Development, the National Council of 
Women, which is for women what the-American Federation is 
for men, including the W. C. T. U.; the Teacher’s Union, the 
Women’s Federation of Clubs, and other great organizations of 
women. The W. C. T. U. is particularly banned by name. The 
Young Women’s Christian Association and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association are specifically banned. 

“This is but a few of the national aspiring organizations as 
patriotic as the D. A. R. which Mrs. Brosseau has put under the 
ban of the D. A. R. disapproval. And she did it herself without 
consulting her national board of management. 

“Now one brief glance at some of the men and women her 
association has banned, and remember I am reading from a list 
before me sent out by the D. A. R. to the D. A. R. with Mrs. 
Brosseau’s knowledge and consent, for I called her attention to 
this list a year ago. 

“Tere is the list of the banned: W. E. B. Dubois (notice the 
Kluxer complex in this colored man), Felix Frankfurter, Rabbi 
Judah L. Magnas, Susan Brandeis, daughter of America’s dis- 
tinguished Jewish lawyer, and then Dudley Field Malone, by 
way of including the Irish to satisfy the Klan. Raymond Robins 
is also banned, and the long list of college presidents, Federal 
judges and public speakers published earlier. 

“Mrs. Brosseau is a lovely lady with many beautiful qualities 
of heart and mind, but in her enthusiasm she has allowed several 
lengths of Ku Klux nightie to show under her red, white, and 
LCs oe 

“T don’t blame Mrs. Brosseau for trying to stand from under. 
Whatever she has done, she can’t deny that she has furnished the 
whole D. A. R. roster as a sucker list for the superpatriots, and 
the D. A. R. deserves a better fate. 


“She can now have the last word. I am done.” 


Mrs. Brosseau’s comment, according to an Associated Exess 
dispatch from Washington, was as follows: 
“T thank Mr. White for his gallant offer of the ‘last word,’ and I 


hope it will be the last word in the entire matter. [I emphatically 
disclaim all responsibility for the alleged list.” 
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THE END OF BRITISH RUBBER CONTROL 


10 
ee LESSON FOR PRICE-FIXERS” is seen by a number 
A of American newspapers in the recent collapse of the 

British scheme by which the rubber planters in the 
Malay Peninsula had agreed to curtail the production of rubber 
so as to keep up the price. This was known as the Stevenson 
plan. The announcement by Premier Baldwin, of Great Britain, 
on April 4 that all restrictions on the exportation of rubber from 
Malaya and Ceylon will end on October 31, is construed in this 
country as an economic triumph on the part of the United States. 
In the opinion of Harvey S. Firestone, tire manufacturer, many 
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“DON’T SHOOT; I’M COMING DOWN!” 
—Gale in the Los Angeles Times. 


millions of dollars will be saved to American motorists in the 
next year by the removal of the British restrictions. We are 
said to consume 70 per cent. of the world’s output of rubber, and 
it was from governmental and business sources here that the 
strongest opposition to the Stevenson plan came. Two years 
ago Secretary of Commerce Hoover headed a campaign against 
British control of rubber prices, and American tire manufac- 
turers have been investigating the possibility of producing their 
own supplies of the crude product in Liberia, Brazil, and the 
Philippines. 

It is generally agreed that the Stevenson plan constituted the 
most serious bone of contention that Great Britain and the 
United States have experienced since the war. At the time of its 
adoption the scheme was hailed as the only known method of 
saving the rubber industry in Great Britain’s colonies. ‘‘The 
plan worked for a while, as such devices usually do,’’ admits the 
Minneapolis Journal. ‘‘Prices shot skyward. Planters mar- 
keted less rubber, but got more money for it.” Then things 
began to happen, we are told: 


“The Dutch East Indies, under the stimulus of higher prices, 
inereased production. American tire manufacturers built up a 
reserve pool. Three of them, the largest buyers of crude rubber 
in the world, went into the planting business themselves. High 
prices brought a vast improvement in processes for the reclama- 
tion of old rubber. 


‘““And now the Stevenson plan is to be abandoned at the 


demand of the very planters in Malaya and Ceylon, for whose 
benefit it was adopted six years ago. Instead of making them 
rich it has kept them poor. Instead of bringing them a stabil- 
ized prosperity it has cost them their former dominance of the 
world rubber market.” 


The abandonment of the British policy of restricting the 
rubber output with a view to bolstering the market price, foreign 
dispatches agree, was mainly due to the efforts of the planters 
themselves. As the New York Herald Tribune explains the 
workings of the Stevenson plan: 


“Tn its conception it represented a natural and logical at- 
tempt on the part of the British Government to protect an in- 
dustry which was threatened with extinction. It was adopted 
in 1922, at a time when crude-rubber prices in the world market 
had fallen to a level well below cost of production in the English 
colonies. Its theory was not to restrict planting or production, 
but to withhold sufficient exports so that world supply and 
world demand would reach an equilibrium at a price at which 
the colonies could produce rubber with a fair profit to themselves. 
A so-called ‘standard’ production was established, and the 
volume of exports permitted was based on varying percentages 
of that standard—percentages artificially regulated from time to 
time as rubber prices rose or fell. 

“Tt was not until 1925 that the combination of forces was set 
in motion which was to undermine this restrictive plan. A tre- 
mendous demand came into the market for raw rubber in that 
year, induced principally by an unprecedented expansion of 
the motor-car industry in this country, and further stimulated 
by the introduction of balloon tires on American cars. Prices 
for rubber quickly swept beyond the so-called ‘fair price’ of 
1s. 3d. [approximately 30 cents a pound] on which the Stevenson 
Act was originally based; and, partly as a result of increased 
demand, partly as a result of the artificial restrictions of this 
Act, continued to climb until they had reached around $1.20 
a pound. Even at this level, however, 100 per cent. export was 
not permitted by the British authorities. 

“It was this maintenance of the regulation of supply, at a 
time when prices had long since exceeded the level necessary 
to pay fair returns to producers, that sounded the death-kneil! 
of the measure. While the costs of production of British planters 
were being increased through the policy of curtailment and the 
expenses of enforcing the provisions of the law, new stimulus 
was being imparted to rubber production elsewhere. The Dutch 
East Indies, now able to produce at lower cost than the British, 
because they were unrestricted by hampering legislation, in- 
creased their output rapidly; American manufacturers started 
the development of rubber-growing in Africa, and increased their 
activities in South America, and substitutes in the form of 
reclaimed rubber, synthetic rubber, and rubber obtained from 
guayule and other plants began to sprout like mushrooms. 

““The sum total of the activities of these agencies has been 
that, as a sequel to her well-conceived but poorly managed 
effort to save the rubber industry, Britain to-day finds that she 
is no longer dominant in the rubber field. Where five years ago 


she produced 75 per cent. of the world’s rubber, to-day she 
produces but 50 per cent.” 


The lifting of the British restrictions, observes the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot, ‘is to be weleomed as a step that will help to 
unshackle international trade.’’ So far, admits the Manchester 
Guardian, the Stevenson plan ‘‘has been a legitimate cause of 
international complaint, and in general has provided a con- 
spicuous example of the apparently inevitable misfortunes that 
have attended government interference with trade.” 


Con- 
tinues this widely read British daily: 


“Its removal will cause hardship, but it is no more reasonable 
to blame the British Government for that than to blame a 
dentist for the painful removal of a decayed tooth. 

“The rubber industry will doubtless some day emerge stronger 
and healthier for the removal of this poisonous accretion, but 
it would be stronger and healthier still if the operation had been 


performed sooner.’ 


The American campaign for a free rubber market, says an 
article in the New York Sun, ‘“‘was one of the main factors in 


bringing about the failure of the British secheme.’’ We read on: 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


. What American city is credited with the largest per- 
centage of violent deaths in 1927? (p. 12). 

. What is the Balilla? (p. 28). 

. Who was the original of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland”’? 

. Is nomadism a hereditary trait? (p. 20). 

. Who is the creator of the Rover Boys? (p. 38). 

. What is the name of the American woman recently con- 
verted to Hinduism? (p. 15). 

: foie: of men are most susceptible to influenza? 
p. - 

: se apa act of Mussolini has aroused the Vatican? 
p. : 

. What famous General once supported himself by teaching 
in a children’s school? (p. 34). 

. What is the main cause of outlaw juvenile gangs? (p. 30). 

. Who wrote ‘‘The Cabala’’? (p. 25). 

. What ycucae is described as being a divorce paradise? 
(p. 16). 

. Has the United States recognized the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China in settling the Nanking dispute? (p. 13). 


(p. 24). 


‘‘American opposition to the British curtailment policy took 
organized form in three important directions. Those were the 
organization of the New York Rubber Exchange; the formation 
of the American rubber pool, with $40,000,000 capital; and the 
reclamation of used rubber. Prior to organization of the Ex- 
change, rubber trading was done over the counter in a more or 
less haphazard way. The Exchange altered all of that by 
providing an orderly market. 

-“The rubber pool of leading manufacturers was created to buy 
and hold a reserve of rubber upon which manufacturers might 
draw in ease of a violent rise in the open market. The pool, 
of course, never revealed the extent of its investment in rubber. 
It is popularly credited with having accumulated upward of 
40,000 tons, most of which it has held in storage in London. 
That total, of course, is small in comparison with the total 
annual consumption in this country, but the moral effect of 
knowledge that the pool was in existence tended to prevent a 
runaway bull market in rubber. 

“That the reclamation of used rubber has been an important 
factor in relieving the threat of a shortage of rubber is proved 
by the fact that the consumption of reclaimed rubber in 1927 is 
estimated by some authorities to have reached a total of 246,000 
tons. 

“As an outcome of the organized fight for a free rubber market 
and the increased supply from Dutch plantations, the price of 
crude rubber has declined consistently for many months. The 
Dutch growers hailed British restriction as a golden opportunity 
to expand the market for their own product. As an outcome 
of their policy, Dutch exports of rubber have grown greatly 
during the period of British curtailment.” 


We are also reminded by the Philadelphia Inquirer that— 


“The attack led by Secretary of Commerce Hoover had a 
very prompt result, for it stopt frenzied competitive buying here, 
caused an immense amount of used rubber to be salvaged, sent 
some of the big industrial corporations abroad to explore and 
lay out rubber plantations in Liberia and Brazil, launched a 
survey of the rubber-growing opportunities in the Philippine 
Islands, and caused an intensive chemical research for new 
sourees of natural and synthetic rubber.” 


How will the American buyer of automobile tires benefit from 
the lifting of British restrictions—and when? According to the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, the prices of tires will be reduced, but 
not right away; ‘‘they probably will not come down for several 
months, because the restrictions are to remain in effect until 
November 1, and because it is necessary for the manufacturers to 
keep several months’ supply of crude rubber on hand.”’ “If the 
automobile owner is dreaming of an immediate drop in the 
prices of ‘shoes,’ he ought to turn over; he’s on his back, ”’ 
remarks the Newark News. And it goes on: to explain: 


‘‘Prices of tires and other things made of rubber do not reflect 
the erude-rubber price of the current market, but that of four to 


If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. Each one counts 4. 


14. Of what river are the Sockdolager Rapids a part? (p. 50). 

15. What proportion of cases need hospital treatment? 
(p. 21). 

16. When is the best time to seed a lawn? (p. 22). 

17. Where is a ‘‘war” between town and country under way? 
(p. 18). 

18. How much does New York City spend annually in 
philanthropy? (p. 29). 

19. How will the lifting of British restrictions on the rubber 
output affect the American buyer of automobile tires? 
(ComalOye 

20. Name the first foreign country in which Herbert Hoover 
worked. (p. 40). 

21. When were the modern Olympic games first held? (p. 63). 

22. Do city houses earry lightning-rods? (p. 23). 

23. What caused the collapse of the St. Francis Dam? 
(Dee Oe 

24. Where was the ‘‘Petitpas’’? (p. 27). 

25. Who are the only farmers in Europe to prevent daylight 
saving as a permanent regulation? (p. 18). 


six months before. Three months intervene between the sale of 
the rubber at the Far Eastern plantation and its delivery to the 
American tire manufacturer. More time is consumed in manu- 
facture and distribution, so that six months is perhaps the aver- 
age ‘time spread’ between the plantation and the tire-shop. 

‘‘Present tire prices, the lowest in experience, therefore reflect 
rubber prices of half a year ago, which were about twice the 
present level. Six months hence, when rubber now in this coun- 
try, bought at an average of more than forty cents a pound, 
has been worked off, the present demoralized price may find 
reflection in tire prices, provided nothing unforeseen occurs 
meanwhile to revise the basic factors.”’ 


From what may be termed rubber headquarters in the United 
States—Akron, Ohio—we are told in the authoritative, but 
rather technical language of India Rubber and Tire Review that— 


“The capitulation of the British Government on rubber 
restriction has not changed the situation in America as regards 
tire and rubber commodity prices. The British decision to 
abandon the Stevenson plan next November does not warrant 
lower tire prices now. American manufacturers have over 100,000 
tons of crude rubber stocked, for which they are committed to 
pay not less than 35 cents per pound. They have ten million 
pneumatic casings, thirteen million inner tubes, and millions of 
dollars’ worth of tire and tube accessory products and other 
rubber commodities in inventory. They will continue to mill 
35-cent rubber for another 90 days—some for 120 days, and 
others still longer. When all facts are taken into consideration, 
it becomes evident that the market will follow the logical course 
of stabilizing itself, with prices recovering and settling at a fair 
price-level. That this level will be somewhere between 26 and 
30 cents appears probable. 

‘‘Tt will, of course, take some time for the market to stabilize. 
But once it is rid of all foreign interference with the free flow of 
international rubber commerce, it will respond normally to the 
natural operations of the law of supply and demand, with per- 
haps more stability and less price fluctuation than we have had 
under the British Government’s attempted monopoly.” 


Our millions of automobile owners may not gain immediately 
from the lifting of the British rubber embargo, admits the 
Minneapolis Tribune, but, it declares, the American people as a 
whole have learned a lesson. That lesson, explains the Macon 
Telegraph, is that it is futile for a government to tinker with 
economic laws. ‘‘If the British could not control the prices of a 
commodity raised in limited quantities in restricted areas,” 
asks the Richmond News-Leader, ‘‘how can the friends of farm- 
relief persuade themselves that the United States can maintain, 
on a permanently high level, the world market for wheat and 
eotton and corn and hogs?” In the opinion of this Virginia 
daily, ‘“‘the failure of the Stevenson plan is the most powerful 
argument yet advanced against the McNary-Haugen measure.”’ 
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U. S. REDDER THAN RUSSIA 


ORTY-THREE AMERICAN CITIES, ranging in 
Fr epson from 36,000 to 3,000,000, have a redder homi- 

cide record than the two greatest cities in Soviet Russia, 
Moscow and Leningrad. ‘This is the startling information con- 
tained in a recent report by an insurance company statistician, 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, in The Spectator, a New York insur- 
ance journal. One person in every ten thousand met a violent 
death in the 122 leading cities of the United States in 1927. 
While Dr. Hoffman reports that killings in Jacksonville dropt 
from 75.9 per 100,000 in 1926 to 54.0 last year, and in Tampa 


DEATH BY VIOLENCE IN 1926 AND 1927 


In twenty-six American cities of between 36,000 and 3,000,000 
population. From an article by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, in The 
Spectator, a New York insurance journal, 


Homicides per 100,000 


1927 Increase Decrease 
21.9 


27.7 


Cily 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Tampa, Fla 
Birmingham, Ala mart 
20.0 


Kansas City, Mo 

Dallas, Tex 

Charleston, S. C 

Nashville, Tenn 

Mobile, Ala 

Louisville, Ky 

Houston, shexs. hrc. ae. toes 
Detroit, Mich 

Sacramento, Cal 

Little Rock, Ark 

Pueblo, Colo 

ESA TSAG, Cl trys EN ATIS: ary. aeteud onmcns 
St. Louis, Mo 

Cincinnati, O 

Winston-Salem, N. C........... 
Fort Worth, Tex 

Knoxville, Tenn 

Macon, Ga 

Roanoke, Va 


20.1 1.9 
13.0 So 6 
18.3 10.8 
23.5 6.3 
26.6 11.4 
30.1 15.6 


* Figures not given. T Below 18.0 in 1926. 


from 67.6 to 39.9, they increased in Memphis, Tennessee, from 
42.4 to 69.3 and in Birmingham, Alabama, from 58.8 to 63.0. 
While Augusta, Georgia, reduced its homicides 20 per cent., and 
Dallas, Texas, reported 17.3 per cent. fewer killings, Macon, 
Georgia, and Roanoke, Virginia, according to the statistics of 
Dr. Hoffman, had, respectively, increases of 11.4 and 15.6 per 
cent. Figures from other cities are ‘contained in the above 
table. According to the Hoffman report: 


“Regardless of Baumes laws, increased police activity, national 
and local erime commissions, and an increase in the number of 
death sentences, the homicide record of American cities remains 
the outstanding indictment of our American civilization. Sum- 
marizing the situation, the rate increased during 1927 in fifty- 
one cities out of 122, for which comparison with 1926 is possible. 
In 1926 the homicide death-rate for England and Wales was 
seven per million, which compares with a rate of 104 per million 
for American cities! 

‘“We hear much of law enforcement, but the major portion of 
our immense police and judicial machinery is concerned with 
violations of the liquor law. Charges have been made that our 
police are unintelligent, and that our police administration lacks 
efficiency, but it is probably as good as that of any other country 
in the world. The true cause of our crime situation is to be found 


in the changing character of the American people, for every ele- . 


ment of the nation is represented in the long list of murderers, 
from youth to old age, men and women, black and white, native 
and foreign, rich and poor. The one trait common to most of 
them is the want of a character qualified to deal with the stern 
realities of modern life. The question is properly raised whether 
fundamentally our system of education is not seriously at fault 


in overemphasizing mental development and purely material 
aims and purposes. 

‘“Weakness of character is the chief characteristic of the types 
of murderers who, during recent years, have come essentially 
into the forefront. We are manufacturing countless criminals 
by the enforcement of sumptuary laws which should never have 
been placed on the statute book. 

“The outstanding aspect of our murder situation is the ease 
with which firearms are obtainable throughout the country. 
The first essential step toward control of the murder situation is 
to make an end of the fiction that every one has a right to bear 
arms in civilized society. The sale of firearms should be abso- 
lutely prohibited, except under rigid police control.” 


Since the great majority of cities having a high percentage 
of homicides are in Southern States, Dr. Hoffman believes— 


‘“‘Tt is a reasonable inference that the majority of the deaths 
were those of colored persons. Since the Government does not 
coneern itself with the murder situation, the real facts are not 
available. It has millions for the enforcement of Prohibition, 
but not the small sum required for the collection of judicial 
statistics corresponding to those of Canada, which are admirable 
and promptly available after the close of the year. 

‘‘Chicago, which is always referred to as a crime center, re- 
turned a rate of 13.3, but conditions in Chicago are improving; 
during the preceding year the rate was 16.7. An improvement is 
also apparent for Detroit, where the rate has been reduced from 
25.3 to 18.7. Newton, Massachusetts, with a population of 
56,000, had no deaths from homicide, while Charlotte, North 
Carolina, with almost identically the same population, had 
thirty-one! Of the male homicides in Birmingham, 19.1 per 
cent. were non-residents, and of the females, 15.0 per cent. This 
is a question always raised in connection with the homicide rate 
of Memphis, which is claimed to be unduly increased by non- 
resident deaths. 

““There is much to be said in favor of this contention, but no 
facilities exist for ascertaining the facts for all cities.” 


The conclusion reached by the Chicago Daily News after read- 
ing the Hoffman report is that ‘‘there is urgent need of a compre- 
hensive survey of the homicide situation.’”’ Perhaps, suggests 
the Syracuse Post-Standard, such a survey would supply the 
answer to the question: Why is the record of Memphis and 
Birmingham worse than the record of Northern cities of about 
equal population? One thing the statistics do not show, points 
out the New York World, is ‘“‘that in factory towns a heavy per- 
centage of alien population causes many homicides,’’ as has been 
charged. To the New York Evening World, ‘‘there is nothing 
remarkable in the figures showing more murders in Southern than 
in Northern cities. The very large negro population, with quick 
tempers, in these Southern cities is explanation enough.” 

In the two Southern cities which head the Hoffman list— 
Memphis and Birmingham—we find conflicting editorial atti- 
tudes. ‘‘What shall we do about this terrible situation?” asks 
the Birmingham Age-Herald. And it replies: ‘Birmingham 
needs a crime commission very badly, and there could be no 
better time to initiate such a movement than right now.” The 
Memphis Press-Scimitar, however, pleads ‘not guilty”? to the 
Hoffman charge, and goes on to explain the situation: 


‘“Take your map and draw a circle 150 miles in diameter about 
Memphis. Your circle will include a thickly populated territory 
—will encompass half a million people. But it will not include 
a single hospital, except those located in the city itself. You can 
extend your circle to a diameter of nearly four hundred miles 
without including a large city. 

“In this dominance is found the answer to Dr. Hoffman, the 
statistical sharp. Dr. Hoffman admits his figures are based on 
the number of persons who die in Memphis, and not upon the 
number who receive their wounds in this city. It makes a dif- 
ference. The homicide rate for Memphis, based on the number 
who die of wounds received in the city, is 29.0 per 100,000 
of population—one of the lowest rates in the nation. The 
other forty of Hoffman’s figures is accounted for by the per- 
sons who were wounded from 15 to 150 miles away, and who 
were brought to Memphis hospitals in a desperate effort to save 
their lives. 

“When the man wounded a hundred miles away dies ina Mem- 
phis hospital, Dr. Hoffman counts it as a Memphis homicide.” 
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CONCILIATION WINS IN CHINA 


LITTLE MORE THAN A YEAR AGO ithe newspapers 

were full of the reports of the capture of Nanking, 

China, by Cantonese troops and the slaying of Dr. 
Williams, of the local university, by soldiers in uniform; of the 
wrecking of the American Consulate and the retreat of American 
and British residents to Socony Hill. Covering their retreat, 
United States Marines wig-wagged to two American war-ships, 
then lying in port, to lay down a protective barrage around this 
refuge, which they did, killing a number of Chinese and doing 
considerable property damage. Following this incident, the 
United States Government was urged daily to organize a puni- 
tive force and, together with Great Britain and J apan, make a 
demonstration of strength in the turbulent Hankow-Nanking 


sector. “Fortunately,” recalls the New York World, ‘the 
Coolidge Administration refused to lose its head. It put its 
faith in a policy of conciliation, rather than of force.” Its good 


judgment has been vindicated, adds The World, and the Nanking 
incident closed, by diplomatic representatives of the Chinese 
Nationalists and the United States. The Chinese, on their part, 
apologize for the riots, which cost one American life and inflicted 
serious damage to American property. They promise repara- 
tions and punishment of the guilty persons, and pledge security 
for the future. The United States, through its Minister to 
Peking, John Van A. MacMurray, expresses regret for the 
damage done and the Chinese lives lost, and reiterates its readi- 
ness to consider the early revision of the treaties which, accord- 
ing to the Washington Star, ‘‘are at the root of Nationalist China’s 
bitter hostility to foreigners.’’ 

On the whole, believes the New York paper, ‘‘it is a fair settle- 
ment which may very well mark a turning-point in the relations 
between the Nationalist movement in China and the Western 
Powers.” Internationally, says The Star: 


“The signal importance of the settlement is American recogni- 
tion of the de facto status of the Nationalist Government. Of 
even greater significance, certainly as far as the United States 
is concerned, is the fact that Mr. MacMurray brought his pour- 
parlers with Huang Fu to a successful termination soon after 
Japan’s negotiations along similar lines had broken down and 
while Great Britain’s negotiations are dragging on. The Chinese 
have traditionally looked upon this country as the most, if not 
the only, truly disinterested Power essaying to mold Chinese 
destinies. If Nationalist China is ordained to become the ruling 
foree all over China, the diplomatic history which Minister Mac- 
Murray has just written should be to the lasting advantage of 
the United States.” 


According to Thomas F. Millard, Shanghai correspondent of 
the New York Herald Tribune: 


‘ 


“The settlement takes the form of three notes from Huang Fu, 
Nanking Foreign Minister, to John Van A. MacMurray, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, and three 
replies from the American representative. The first note em- 
bodies an apology of the Nanking Government, promises repa- 
rations and punishment of the offenders, and gives assurance of 
security. 

“The second refers to the firing by American gunboats into 
Nanking to aid in rescuing imperiled Americans, causing some 
damage to Chinese property and killing and injuring several 
Chinese. Huang Fu’s letter exprest the hope that the Ameri- 
can Government was willing to record its regret over the incident, 
and Minister MacMurray replied, saying that, while it was 
necessary to do everything possible to protect American lives, 
he was willing to express regret, and hoped that such action 
would not be necessary again. 

“The third letter expresses the wish of the Nanking Govern- 
ment for an early treaty revision, and the American envoy 
replied, stating that it was the desire of the American Govern- 
ment to meet the wishes of the Chinese in this respect. 

““Mhis settlement is interpreted as of the greatest importance, 
in that it improves the relations of the United States with 
Nationalist China, insures early reopening of the Nanking con- 
sulate, and opens a way for missionaries to return to their posts 
in the interior.” 
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“Aside from the immediate results of this agreement,’ notes 
the Manchester Union, ‘‘it has a distinet value” — 


“The Nanking Government controls more than half of China, 
a control that is not likely to be overthrown, and it is highly 
desirable that we should have some working understanding there. 
Among the various groups in China, the Nationalists alone have 
a definite aim with a forward look. It is not our business to set 
China’s house in order, but so long as the Government at Peking 
represents only a portion of the country, and has neither au- 
thority elsewhere nor the promise of winning it, it is a reasonable 
procedure to establish working relations with the Government 
that to-day represents a majority of the Chinese people.” 
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THE CHINA EGG 
—Gale in the Los Angeles Times. 


“Tt is hoped,” remarks the Detroit Free Press, ‘that the Ameri- 
can example will hasten settlements between Nanking and the 
other Powers concerned.’’ Great Britain and Japan, we read 
in the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘have not been able to make a settle- 
ment, presumably because they are unwilling to express regret 
that innocent Chinese were killed by the bombardment of 
Nanking, or because they are unwilling to mention treaty re- 
vision.”’ 

Military aggression by the leading Powers, following the Nan- 
king riots, believes the Baltimore Sun, ‘would have thrown China 
into chaos, from which only extremist elements would have 
profited.”” According to The Sun: 


“The refusal of this country, after the Nanking incident, to 
yield to the pressure for punitive military action by the Powers 
will probably be seen by historians as a turning-point in Chinese 
history. Our policy of restraint, followed in time by the other 
nations, enabled the moderate elements in the Nationalist move- 
ment to gain control, so that the past year has seen the complete 
subordination of Communism and the cessation of dangerous 
Russian influence in Nationalist territory. 

“There is still much to be done before the Nationalist régime 
can be regarded abroad as the authentic, and a reasonably stable, 
government of China. But it can henceforth grapple with its 
great problems unhampered by the heritage of the unfortunate 
Nanking episode, at least so far as the United States is con- 
cerned. When Mr. MacMurray, as our Minister to China, 
negotiated a settlement with the Nationalists, he did not thereby 
extend the formal diplomatic recognition of our Government. 
But he did, with the approval of Washington, take a step in 
that direction which, we may hope, will as soon as possible be 
followed by negotiations looking toward treaty revisions which 
are everywhere recognized as overdue.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press’’) 


Famous last words in Chicago: ‘‘I’m gonna run for office. ’’— 


Chicago Daily News. 


Tupre has never yet been a frost sufficiently heavy to kill the 
political plum tree.—Lowisville Times. 


Most of the radio broadcasting nowadays seems to be from 
station Wjazz.— Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


In the case of the average healthy small boy cleanliness is not 
next to godliness. It is next to impossible.—Lowisville Times. 


A Fuoripa paper remarks that Samson got some wonderful 
advertising results when he took two columns. And he certainly 
brought down the house. — 
Providence Journal. 


THE pitching arms of Chicago’s 
bomb-tossers may be expected 
to improve when the weather 
warms up.—Louwisville Times. 


Lirr in Chicago would seem 
to consist largely of the bursting 
of the bomb against the boom. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Howevnr dusty the roads may 
be next June, let us hope that 
Kansas City has good taste 
enough not to oil them.— Detroit 
News. 


Mi ff est 


Dieticians recommend a 
pineapple diet for thinning pur- 
poses, and maybe that’s what 
Chieago is taking for its popula- 
tion—New York Evening Post. 


TurEeE Texas factions, the 
Drys, the Liberal Drys and the 
Wets, are fighting for control. 
There is still room for the Sub- 
Humids and the Super-Satu- 


s 
rateds.—Wichita Eagle. Oy, ‘NC LAIR. 


ELEVEN years ago Chicago 
prepared to go to war. If at 
that time Chicago had possest 
its present reputation, the Kaiser 
might not have started any- 
thing.—Chicago Daily News. 


Nay V Nf i 


On the whole, it’s wiser not 
to start making a pal of the boy 
till after the boy finishes with periphrastic Latin conjunctions 
and quadratic algebraic equations.— Arkansas Gazette. 


Borrowers would be a great deal happier if bankers were as 
anxious as singers to hold on to notes.—Lowisville Times. 


Puayine bridge while flying is getting to be a popular pastime, 
which is all right so long as no one gets a grand slam.— Wichita 
Eagle. 


Ir has been our observation that persons who paint Rus- 
sians in such glowing colors don’t remain there to enjoy the view. 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


APPARENTLY there would be a great future for any young man 
who could invent a way to raise campaign funds by an act of 
Providenece.—San Diego Union. 


Iv is said that the cigaret is the first thing in the United States 
to reach the 100,000,000,000 mark. How about the matches 
that lighted them?—Lowisville Times. 


‘‘THEY are thieves, liars, murderers, fiends, devils!’”? Either 
faction of the Republican party in Illinois regarding the other 
faction. Chorus of Democrats: ‘‘They’re both right.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


We still look forward confidently to a sweeping Republican 
victory in November and, while it is true that an Ohio postmaster 
committed suicide the other day, that’s only one man’s opinion.— 
Ohio State Journal. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT INDEFINITELY POSTPONED 
—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


PRouipition may be said to be teething on the rum ring.— 
Louisville Times. ’ 


May I conclude that Chicago pineapples belong to the crocus 
family?—Chicago Daily News. 


Wuen she bestows her hand, modern woman is careful to reserve 
control of the trigger finger.— Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


Aut we know about President Coolidge’s vacation is that he’ll 
go where he wants to this time.—Ohio State Journal. 


Curcaco must be about ready to join the chorus of ‘“‘ What’s 
the use?”? Count Keyserling calls the United States a ‘very 
restful country.’’— Manchester 
Union. 


Tue chief fault in the unem- 
ployment situation is that the 
wrong people are unemployed.— 
Brooklyn Times. ’ 


Horr springs eternal in the 
human breast, and this neighbor- 
hood is sowing grass seed on the 
bare spots again this year.— 
Ohio State Journal. 


Some one suggests sending 
missionaries to Chicago, but 
perhaps the missionaries had 
better be consulted about that. 
—Wichita Eagle. 


One theory is that after pay- 
ing the expenses of delegates to 
all the conferences, the nations 
won’t be able to afford any first- 
class wars.—San Diego Union. — 


PW 


Ir is a somber thought that 
there is a great new generation 
springing up in the land that 
gives you a blank look when you 
mention Petticoat Government. 
—Detroit News. 
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PrrHars the most remark- 
able feature of the entire political 
situation in this grave crisis is 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
managing to stay Republican. 
Ohio State Journal. 


Courtesy of the New York Herald Tribune 


Tur Chinese war has proved 
nothing thus far except that the ‘‘Christian general’’ is neither 
one thing nor the other.—Bositon Transcript. 


Mrs. Coo.ipGE just missed stepping on a live wire in North- 
ampton. Less danger of that in Washington. Brooklyn Times. 


Hoover Holds His Own.—Head-line. However, to get the 
nomination he must hold his own and some of the other fellows.’ 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


THERE would be fewer investigations at Washington if in- 
vestigations were made before those under fire get to Washington. 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


Or the $160,000 which Senator Borah wanted to return Harry 
Sinclair, only $7,000 has been contributed, or only a drop in the 
Teapot. ~ Brooklyn Eagle. 


Tue British scientist who says the brain is the only part of the 
human machine that doesn’t wear out may mean that it is the only 
part that’s in no danger of being overworked.— Manchester Union. 


Vzry probably the good mosquitoes which a French politician 
says should be introduced to drive out bad ones will turn out to 
be like other reform parties when they get into power.— Louisville 
Times. 


Tue diplomacy of to-morrow, says Count Carlo Sforza, will 
be based on the greatest possible amount of human sympathy 
with the feelings and ideas of neighboring countries, and what'll 
we find for the Marines to do?—Ohio State Journal. 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


AN INDIAN VIEW OF THE HINDU-AMERICAN MARRIAGE 


SHARP DISTINCTION is drawn by some Indian edi- 
tors between the conversion of Miss Nancy Miller, 
of Seattle, to the Hindu faith and her marriage to Sir 

Tukoji Rao Holkar, former Maharaja of Indore. They tell us 
that, while there was no objection to her conversion, among 
_orthodox Hindus, the prevail- 
ing opinion among them was 
not favorable to the marriage. 
_Prest for an explanation as to 
why it had not strongly op- 
posed the third marriage of 
the ex-Maharaja, the Bombay 
Indian Social Reformer answers 
that the rulers and ex-rulers 
of Indian States are almost all 
of them polygamists, and that 
the Maharajas who have only 
one wife can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. The 
present bridegroom, we are 
then told, married a second 
wife in spite of the fact that 
he had a son by his first wife 
and that, it seems, was without 
excuse even from the orthodox 
Hindu point of view. But, 
this weekly goes on to say, if 
it were to condemn the polyg- 
amist connections of ruling 
chiefs, of whom there are sev- 
eral hundreds, it would have 
to maintain a separate estab- 
lishment for the purpose. We 
read then: 


“The fact that Sir Tukoji 
Rao’s would-be bride is an 
American girl does not make 
any difference, except in so far 
as it shows that an educated 
American girl is willing to be- 
come the third wife of an ex- 
Maharaja, and with the ap- 
proval, too, of her mother and 
grandmother. The only other 
point is, whether we approve 
of the conversion of Miss Miller 
to Hinduism with the knowl- 
edge that it is a preliminary to her marriage. We do not, as we 
have often said, approve of proselytism, in any shape or form. 
The Hindus are following the example of Mussulmans and Chris- 
tians, and have organized missions to convert people of other 
faiths. There seems to have been difficulty at first in getting 
Hindus to convert this American girl, but it vanished as soon as 
it was reported that a Mussulman had invited the Maharaja and 
his bride to embrace Islam, in order to remove all obstacles in 
the way of their union. We are informed that a pious Christian 
suggested that the Maharaja should become a Christian, divorce 
his Hindu wives, and then marry Miss Miller! The lengths to 
which religious enthusiasts will go in order to add to their 
trophies is incredible to ordinary men.” 
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But the conversion of this American woman to the Hindu fold 
is considered of profounder interest than her marriage by The 
Indian Social Reformer, which tells us that the gates of Hinduism 
had formerly from the earliest times been open to all newcomers, 


THE AMERICAN-HINDU BRIDAL COUPLE 


The Maharanee Sharmishtha, formerly Miss Nancy Ann Miller of 
Seattle, whose conversion to Hinduism in order to marry the ex- 
Maharaja of Indore is considered an epochal event. 


but later, because of some extraneous reasons, they had been 
closed, and the most important of these reasons is said to be the 
loss of political independence by the Hindus. Owing to their 
position of dependence, it is related, the Hindus have been 
forced to close up their ranks and limit their society to those who 
were born in it. This state- 
ment was made, it seems, by 
a Dr. Kurtkoti when he ad- 
mitted the former Miss Nancy 
Miller to her new faith at 
Nasik, and on this point the 
Bombay journal goes on to say: 


“Tt is a well-known fact that 
up to the time of the Mohamme- 
dan conquest, Hinduism re- 
ceived into its fold many differ- 
ent races who migrated from 
other countries. At the same 
time, there does not seem to 
have been any compulsion, as 
evidenced by the existence of 
distinct communities such as 
Jews, Syrian Christians and 
Parsis who were certainly in 
India before the Moslem con- 
quest. Dr. Kurtkoti said that 
there was authority in the 
Vedas for the admission of non- 
Hindus, and that if Christians 
and Mussulmans were not 
specially designated as eligible 
for admission, it was because 
there were neither Christians 
nor Mussulmans when the 
Vedas were composed.” 


In one important respect, it 
is then pointed out, conversion 
to Hinduism, according to Dr. 
Kurtkoti, is different from con- 
version to any other religion. 
When a person becomes a 
Mussulman or a Christian, it 
is noted, he gives up his pre- 
vious religion, but conversion 
to Hinduism is said not to 
involye any such surrender. 
We read then: 


“No admit Christians or 
Mohammedans to Hinduism,’ 
said Dr. Kurtkoti, ‘is not to ask those who seek it to give up their 
own faiths, but rather to enable them to enlarge their outlook and 
widen their horizon and live a broader and more tolerant life, 
doing what is in one’s power to promote the happiness of the 
world. That is, in short, the essence of Hindu Dharma.’ In 
accordance with this view, Miss Miller, now Sharmishtha, in 
acknowledging the congratulations of the vast concourse which 
had assembled on the banks of the Godavari to witness the 
ceremony of her conversion, declared that, in formally severing 
her connection with the Christian Church, she was not giving up 
Christianity. ‘For,’ said she, ‘I know nothing in the true religion 
of Christ that can be discarded without disadvantage. I hope 
the trie spirit of Christianity will continue to be with me and 
be a source of inspiration in the days to come, and it is indeed a 
great consolation to feel that the true spirit of Hinduism not 
only tolerates such an attitude as mine, but welcomes it as being 
essential for seekers after truth.’” 


The new Hinduism, it is then asserted, does not wish to 
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uproot any of the great religions. It wants Hindus to be true 
Hindus, we are told, Mussulmans to be true to Islam, and 
Christians to be true to Christ, and— 


“Tt postulates that the brotherhood of humanity can be 
achieved and ean only be achieved in this way. Curiously enough, 
it was a highly valued Mussulman friend who made some years 
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THE CEREMONY OF CONVERSION 


The former Miss Nancy Ann Miller (center) hopes “‘the true spirit of Christianity ”’ 
will continue to be with her, and says “‘the true spirit of Hinduism not only tolerates 


such an attitude as mine but welcomes it.”’ 


ago in these columns the suggestion that the term Hindu should 
be applied to all natives of India, whatever their race or creed, 
as is being actually done in America at the present day. It isa 
noteworthy fact that the conversion of Miss Miller has aroused 
very little serious opposition from orthodox Hindus, tho the pre- 
vailing opinion is not favorable to the marriage which is to be the 
sequel to it. It may be assumed 
that the consensus of Hindu 
opinion accepts the principle of 
admitting to Hinduism persons 
born in other faiths and in other 
lands. This is nothing less than a 
revolution involving fundamental 
and far-reaching social conse- 
quences. The consequences may 
not appear at once: it may be 
years before they fully disclose 
themselves. But there can be no 
doubt whatever that the direction 
has been irrevocably. set of the 
future development of Hindu re- 
ligion and society.”’ 


It means, we are solemnly as- 
sured then, the doom of the caste 
system, and this stupendous re- 
sult following from the seemingly 
whimsical act of two individuals 
will not surprize those who have 
made a study of the great move- 
ments, which have lifted mankind 
from the rut of the past, and we 
read: 


“Tukoji Rao Holkar and Miss 
Nancy Miller may be merely leaves blown about by the wind 
of their own impulses. But the wind itself has its origin and 
direction in sources and causes_beyond the range of our present- 
day knowledge.”’ 
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EGYPT—A DIVORCE PARADISE 


MAN WITH SIXTY WIVES can “get away with it” in 
Egypt, it seems, provided he takes them in succession. 
This is due to loose divorce laws, but now, we are told, 
reform proposals are under way, and if they are carried out it is 
predicted they will constitute the first step toward the emanci- 
pation of woman in Egypt. In the district. of 
Tantah, in the Delta, relates W. E. Drakeford, 
Cairo correspondent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph, there lives an Egyptian gentleman, named 
Issawi el Sharif, who was lately condemned by the 
Assize Court to pay substantial damages to each of 
two women whom he married and divorced under 
false pretenses. In fact, no fewer than sixty 
women have been victims of El Sharif’s marrying 
propensities, it appears, but whether any action will 
be taken by the remainder, according to this corre- 
spondent, is not known, and we learn further that: 


‘““The recent case has been before the courts for 
considerably more than a year, and if the other 
ladies come forward two by two, El Sharif will 
probably be gathered to his fathers before they all 
receive satisfaction. 

“This good gentleman’s procedure was perfectly 
simple, thanks to the ignorance of his victims and 
the laxity of Egyptian laws and customs concerning 
marriage and divorcee. Koranic law allows a man 
to have only four legitimate wives, and when El 
Sharif wanted to get rid of a spouse he would per- 
suade her to sign a paper, deceiving her as to its 
contents, which would eventually prove to be a bill 
of divorcement. In this way he wasable to repudi- 
ate any of his ‘wives’ whenever he felt inclined, 
simply by producing the bill of divorcement with 
the lady’s signature. Some of the ladies were ap- 
parently not legally married at all, for El Sharif 
recently protested against published statements to 
the effect that he had had sixty wives, and declared that he 
had had only thirteen, but it is unlikely that he will take pro- 
ceedings for libel in this connection. 

““That such a case should be possible is explained by the fact 
that in Egypt a man may divorcee his wife by the simple expedient 
of taking an oath that he will be divorced if he does not get his 


HUGE CROWDS TO SEE AN AMERICAN BECOME HINDU 


“To admit Christians to Hinduism is not to ask them to give up their own faith.” 


hair cut within twenty-four hours. The non-fulfilment of such 
an oath forthwith dissolves the marriage. Or a man may in- 
form his wife three times that she is divorced, and the matter is 
thereby settled. In such cireumstanees it is not surprizing that 
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Cairo, Alexandria, and other large cities are teeming with waifs 
and strays resulting from casual unions which may be dissolved 
with the utmost ease. It is fortunate that the average Heyptian, 
notwithstanding the impression created by the unsavory case 
of Madame Ali Fahmi, who killed her husband in a London 
hotel two years ago, is a good husband and an indulgent father.” 


The waifs who swarm in the streets of the big Egyptian cities, 
Mr. Drakeford goes on to say, are 
mostly children of Sudanese from the 
Northern Sudan or natives of Upper 
Egypt, who come to Cairo or Alexan- 
dria to be employed as domestic ser- 
vants, and are known generally as 
Berberines. These individuals, we read, 
spend a year or twoin suchemployment, 
and, having saved a certain amount of 
money, return to their villages to idle 
away the time until their money is 
spent. Inthe meanwhile, they contract 
temporary unions, it is stated, and the 
offspring of these unions become home- 
less little vagabonds, who often give the 
police a good deal of trouble as accom- 
plices of drug-traffickers, pickpockets, 
and other criminals. Having spent his 
money, the Berberine returns 
more to domesti¢ service and contracts 
a fresh union with the same results, 
according to this Cairo correspondent, 
who adds: 


ounce 


“This state of affairs has long exer- 
cised enlightened Egyptian opinion, and 
about two years ago a special commis- 
sion was appointed by the Ministry of 
Justice to draw up proposals for the 
reform of marriage and divorce laws. The principal objects of 
this reform are the restriction of polygamy and the limitation of 
divoree. It is proposed to make polygamous marriages subject 
to a magistrate’s license, which will only be granted upon proof 
of means to support more than one wife. In regard to divorce, 
the thrice-repeated verbal repudiation is to be considered only 
as a preliminary to proper proceedings, such repudiation on the 
part of a drunken man or one under constraint to be void, and 
the divorce by oath to be 
abolished. ~ 

“Tt is also proposed: to ac- 
cord to women the right to 
divorce in certain circum- 
stances, and also a right to 
alimony, but not for more 
than one year. Hitherto no 
Moslem woman has been able 
to obtain a divorce without 
the consent of her husband, 
which is equivalent to depriv- 
ing women of such a right en- 
tirely. Furthermore, if the 
proposals become law a woman 
will be able to insist upon em- 
bodying conditions in the mar- 
riage contract, the infringement 
of which will be a legitimate 
ground for divorce. 

“These proposals will have 
a far-reaching effect if they 
are carried out, and will con- 
stitute the first step toward 
the emancipation of woman 
in Egypt. The draft law was 
approved on January 10 by the Consultative Committee of 
Legislation of the Ministry of Justice, and the Minister of Jus- 
tice is expected to submit it to the Cabinet in the near future. 
It will then be submitted to Parliament, when the real battle 
will begin, for the ulema of Egypt are strongly hostile to the 
introduction of any such reforms, which they condemn as hereti- 
cal and contrary to the Koran.” 


“FORGIVE IT NOT” 


A South Tyrol post-card, attacking Mussolini. 


“THE LOST FATHERLAND” 


Another South Tyrol anti-Italian post-card. 


EUROPE’S DANGER SPOT IN SOUTH TYROL 


HE EUROPEAN HORIZON becomes ominously 

clouded every so often, it is said, by the recurring 

question of the treatment of the ex-Austrian German- 
speaking population of this province. Attacks are made on Italy 
for her alleged ruthless policy in Italianizing these former 
Austrians, while at the same time we 
are told that Italy feels her national 
honor impugned at the suggestion that 
she has not earried out, and does not 
intend to carry out, the promises made 
to the Allies and to the people of South 
Tyrol, which the Italians call the Upper 
Adige. ‘‘Hands off the Upper Adige” 
is the slogan. of the entire Italian press, 
according to the Rome correspondent of 
the Gazette de Lausanne, who says that 
Italy acquired the province at great 
sacrifice, and is firmly decided to use 
force if a day should come when. she is 
threatened from that region. But, this 
somewhat pro-Italian informant goes 
on to say: 


“Thank God that day is still far off. 
Moreover, nobody wants to take the 
Tyrol away from Italy. Even the 
German subjects there do not dream 
of any change in the boundary line. 
All they ask is to live in peace and bring 
up their children in their own language, 
and according to the manners of their 
forebears. In this region of the Upper 
Adige there are some more than 200,000 
Germans. With the coming of Fascism 

— into power the policy of assimilation 
became more and more pronounced from day to day. Communal 
autonomy disappeared, and the use of the Italian language in 
schools and in State offices became more and more obligatory. 
Private schools that had been started were closed. Sectional 
associations, such as the Alpine clubs and sports clubs, were 
dissolved. Regulations were established for posters, signs on 
stores, picture post-cards, and maps, requiring that all the in- 
seriptions be in Italian. As a result, family names of Italian or 
Latin origin that had been 
translated or modified during 
centuries had to be restored 
to their primitive form under 
severe penalty for not doing so.” 


It is obvious, therefore, 
this Rome correspondent goes 
on to say, that the Fascist 
Government neglected no 
means to Italianize the proy- 
ince, and did not hesitate to 
say that that was its intention. 
The Austrian newspapers, we 
are told, raised outeries against 
what they called persecution, 
but ‘“‘no notorious happening 
authorizes us to believe that 
the Italian officials mistreated 
the German-speaking popula- 
tion.’”’ When this 
was under the Austrian régime, 
this correspondent alleges, the 
subjects of his late Majesty Francis Joseph treated the Italians 
more harshly than the Italians are treating these former sub- 
We read then: 


province 


jects of Austria. 


‘‘In many political circles it is believed that this campaign 
about the minorities of the Upper Adige is inspired more by 
Germany than by Austria. It has been noticed for one thing 
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with what vehemence the German press took up the question of 
the South Tyrol as if it were one that directly affected Germany. 
Also on one occasion Dr. Stresemann brought up the problem of 
the Tyrol, and it is remembered how energetically Il Duce replied 
to the German Minister of Foreign. Affairs. 

‘‘ About two months ago the Fascist Government banished one 
Oberhammer, an Austrian subject, who was accused of having 
tried to provoke disturbances and to upset relations between the 
Germans and the Italians in the Upper Adige.” 


This was the occasion for a fusillade against Italy by the Berlin 
press, it is related, and we are further told that while Austria, 
reduced now to a State of little power, asks only to live in peace 
with its neighbors, accepting resignedly the conditions imposed 
by the peace treaties, Germany on the contrary, who witnessed 
her neighbor lose the Brenner boundary, ean not reconcile her- 


“THE EXILES” 


Another post-card aimed against the Fascist régime in South Tyrol. 


self to the fact that she was not able to get hold of Trieste. This 
is the natural commercial port opening on the East and the 
Canal of Suez, it is pointed out, and always the possession of this 
city has been coveted by the German Government. It is then 
related that in Rome it is believed that the pan-Germans have 
not given up the hope of realizing a dream long cherished by 
the Iron Chancellor Bismarck, and we read: 


““The spectacle of a strong and powerful Italy rising each day 
into greater importance among the nations of the European con- 
cert is not exactly a pleasing one to Germany, who in bygone days 
was accustomed to treat Italy more or less like a poor relation. 
The 200,000 Austrian subjects, of German race and language, in 
the Upper Adige, constitute a formidable arm for Berlin in all 
senses. Here that fact is well known. 

‘‘One thing must be realized and that is that Mussolini and 
all his entourage are opposed to pan-Germanism. The Prime 
Minister knows how necessary it is to enjoy friendly relations 
with Germany and Austria, but on condition that pan-German 
maneuvers remain on the farther side of the Brenner, which is 
an inviolable frontier for the Italy of to-day.” 


So much for the Italian point of view as presented by the Rome 
correspondent of the Gazette de Lausanne. By way of contrast, 
an anti-Italian verdict is found in the Manchester Guardian: 


“The facts are not in dispute. The Tyrol Germans are opprest; 
they are being subjected to a process of forcible denationaliza- 
tion, and the ordinary rights of ordinary men are being denied 
them. Even Signor Mussolini does not dispute these basic facts, 
tho his press has often disputed the evidence brought to estab- 
lish them. He merely declares that such facts are nobody’s 
business but Italy’s. Technically he may be right, tho to assert 
such a right is to cut himself off from the community of European 
thought and feeling.”’ 


GERMANY’S TOWN AND COUNTRY WAR 


MONG ALL FARMERS in Western Europe only the 
German peasant has been strong enough, we are told, 
to successfully prevent the institution of “summer- 

time” or daylight saving as a permanency. And now it appears 
he is beginning to show his strength in a new movement. While 
it is too early and too dangerous to speak of Germany’s ‘‘Green 
Rising,” as some of her less responsible newspapers have been 
doing, writes the Berlin correspondent of the London Observer, 
what is happening is that Germany is confronted by the deadly 
slogan of ‘‘ Town versus Country,” which divides the city workers 
and the peasant farmers into two hostile camps, “‘ whose bitter- 
ness happier countries can not understand.”’ This informant goes 
on to say: 


“Since the Revolution Prussia has en- 
deavored to reconcile these conflicting ele- 
ments by sending her best Republicans as 
sheriffs to those outposts hitherto held 
solely for reasons of birth or connection. 
But when local law and order are flouted 
by some such message as that of ‘The 
order of merry larks are convened to sing,’ 
at such-and-such an hour and at such-and- 
such a spot—meaning that men will gather 
and sing loudly at an auction following a 
bill of sale on somebody’s property for de- 
faulting the tax collector—it is clear that 
Prussian efforts have not yet been very suc- 
cessful. 

‘Tt means that the country interests are 
still exclusively in the hands of local men, 
that save in isolated instances country 
labor will never join city labor, but fight 
for a program which is drawn up to suit 
what it believes to be its masters’, and 
therefore its own, interests. 

“This is the Nationalst program, which 
has hitherto been successful in breaking 
down negotiations for a trade treaty with 
Poland. 

““Every effort has been made to keep 
out the Pole’s pig and potatoes. This has 
caused Dr. Stresemann more trouble than half a dozen ordinary 
blundering party attempts to undo what careful statesmanship 
has accomplished.” 


The urban worker’s chief cause of complaint, it is said further, 
is that by limiting the supplies of imported frozen meat, the peas- 
ant interests are robbing the poor man’s dinner table. Hatred 
has been engendered on both sides, it seems, and tales of window- 
smashing, strikes of buyers and sellers, and of rural threats to 
pour the milk down the sewer and smash the eggs rather than sell 
to dealers for the price offered, come from various quarters of 
Germany. It is unfortunate, thinks this correspondent, that the 
town-dweller, informed by his own party paper, insists on see- 
ing such actions through a political veil only, and it is further 
stated that: 


“The peasant, small farmer, and farm laborer is by nature 
reactionary. With no change about him other than the varied 
seasons, he desires no change. What was good enough for his 
father is good enough for him. But he is in a bad way financially 
—so bad that tho experts now sent to report upon the situation 
declare that the big man possessing over one hundred acres is 
proportionally far deeper in debt than the small man—there 
are many cases where the farmer is fifty pounds on the wrong 
side for this first quarter of 1928. Under such circumstances a 
demand for taxes incenses him. 

“The Reich is faced with the difficult problem of winning the 
land for the Republic. It may be true that the big landed in- 
terests are behind the small man’s rebellion against taxes, but an 
insistence upon payments is playing into Junker hands. In 
Langenoels, in Silesia, where a whole district has refused to pay 
its taxes, the authorities are proceeding carefully. This is wise, 
as the revolting farmers, however enlightened, may turn the 
seale of the whole election.’ 


SCTENCE ~ AND~ INVENTION 


ENGINEERING VERDICT ON THE ST. FRANCIS DAM DISASTER 


OLID MASONRY DAMS have been regarded as safe 
beyond question. The disaster at the St. Francis Dam 
in California, the first of its kind in history, upsets our 

confidence, says The Engineering News-Record (New York). 

But no structure can be stronger than its foundation, and here, 
we are told, everything 
points to ‘“‘fatal weak- 
ness’’ in the line of con- 
nection between the 
heavy structure and the 
rock on which it rested. 
The great mass was 
pushed outward, toppled 
over and smashed by the 
enormous pressure of the 
water behind it. Says 
the engineering authority 
named above, on its edi- 
torial page: 


‘Wor the first time in 
history a high dam of mas- 
sive masonry has failed, 
and every fear of the de- 
struction pent up in such 
works is realized. In 

human respects the mem- 
orable Johnstown catas- 
trophe of thirty-nine 
years ago was greater. 
But the washing out of 
an old neglected earth 
dam was not an engineer- 
ing tragedy, as was the 
destruction of the St. 
Francis Dam. Here the 
highest embodiment of 
modern dam-building sci- 
ence crumbled into ruin, 
taking a toll of hundreds 
of lives as the price of 
mistaken confidence in 
its strength. Only a day 
before did the engineers 
who built it examine the 
great structure and pro- 
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failed. 
““Men have always been 


in awe of these vast 
forces, and often has bit- 
ter protest been made 
against the erection of 
a dam above populous 
communities. In every instance engineering science answered 
the protest and gave assurance that the waters would be safely 
controlled. The destruction of the St. Francis Dam challenges 
that assurance. 

‘‘No final statement of why the dam failed can be made until 
the official inquiries are concluded. But examination of the site 
points unmistakably to fatal weakness in the foundation. The 
towering structure was built on rock so unresistant that the few 
hours of flood outrush eroded and tore it away to a depth of many 
feet. It had been built without grouting the foundation, and 
apparently without adequate anchorage of the structure by deep 
notching of the rock base. 

‘‘Extraordinary circumstances appear in the wreckage. The 
central section of the dam still stands erect, but to either side 
is a great breach; both wings of the dam are gone. That the 
violent wrenching and shock of this breaching, superadded to 


“PATAL WEAKNESS IN THE FOUNDATION” 


“The towering structure was built on rock so unresistant that the few hours of flood 
outrush eroded and tore it away to a depth of many feet.” 
the coroner’s jury on the scene, with one of them pointing to the foundation. 


the full pressure of the impounded water, did not displace the 
high middle section 1s a remarkable demonstration of stability; 
it inspires thorough confidence in the principles of gravity dam 
construction. 

“Yet the wings, tho equally strong as the center, were broken 
to fragments. Foundation failure alone can account for their 
destruction. But of what 
nature was this failure? 

“There is a striking 
difference between the 
two breaches. The gap 
on the right bank is bare 
of concrete. It was swept 
clean by a torrential rush 
that carried enormous 
masses of conerete half 
a mile down the valley. 
The left gap was not 
thus cleared, but remains 
choked with fallen frag- 
ments. The right sec- 
tion, it appears, was the 
first to go out.” 

No information is at 
hand, says the editorial 
writer, as to how deeply 
the dam was seated in 
the rock, but the section 
does not show a founda- 
tion trench or offsets. In 
its highest part each 
lineal foot of the dam 
bore adown-stream push 
of a millionand a quarter 
pounds tending to shove 
it from its place. Lack- 
ing any notching, this 
push had to be resisted 
by friction and by the 
interlocking of concrete 
with the rough rock, or 
else by the shearing 
strength of the rock itself. 
He goes on: 

‘“When the findings of 
the loeal inquiries be- 
come available, it is pos- 
sible that this roughly 
sketched explanation may 
be modified. But we be- 
lieve that its essentials 
are likely to be sustained. 
If so, it will furnish no reason for fears about the strength of ex- 
isting dams. On the contrary, it will confirm rather than ques- 
tion the knowledge by which they are built. I will indict only 
those errors of misjudgment or neglect that can upset all theory. 

‘High dams can be built safely, and dams now standing are 
safe. Engineers universally recognize the great truth that care 
in building the foundations is the weightiest matter in dam con- 
struction. Nor does the St. Francis failure furnish a valid argu- 
ment against building on rock of less than the hardest kind. 
Many important dams resting on poor rock have stood long and 
safely, because the quality of the material was rightly appraised 
and the construction planned with full consideration therefor. 
The present disaster, then, contains no fact or happening that 
would justify restriction of dam construction. It points the need, 
however, for an effective check on individual judgment concern- 
ing foundations where many lives are at stake.”’ 


This photograph shows 


&wetle 
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HABITUAL WANDERERS 


HILDREN WHO RUN AWAY without reason and 

adults who do the same thing, are sufferers from “‘habit- 

ual nomadism,” according to William J. Tinkle, of 
Mission House College, Plymouth, Wisconsin, who writes on 
“Heredity of Habitual Wandering” in The Journal of Heredity 
(Washington). Says Mr. Tinkle: 


‘When Mrs. Johnson ealls the police station early in the morn- 
ing and says, ‘Johnnie didn’t come home last night; will you 
please try to find him again?’ we wonder why the road is so ap- 
pealing to Johnnie. Is he trying to get away from some un- 
pleasant situation at home? Usually nothing of this kind can 
be found. Even if his bed at home does not have on it a spring 
mattress, it is better than a delivery wagon or an improvised 
shack at the city dump. Then there are men who leave their 
wives without provocation; others who girdle the globe working 
at some job that could be done as well in their home county, 
girls who leave the dishes half washed, to be found hours later, 
after diligent search, in a distant part of the city. 

‘“Some young people have a desire to see the world while in 
their ’teens, but later settle down to a well-ordered, settled, satis- 
fied existence. Some men move to distant regions after careful 
consideration, having decided it is the better place to be. Many 
people are glad to get away occasionally for recreation, but just 
as glad to return home. Are all these forms of traveling prompted 
by the same cause? 

““The present study is based upon the eases of Davenport and 
of Williams, which are given in full by those writers, and twenty- 
six new family histories, personally obtained, making a total of 
one hundred fifty families. Most of these new cases were ob- 
tained through the Bureau of Juvenile Research, Columbus, 
Ohio. Boys and girls are sent here for observation by judges of 
Juvenile Courts, and complete records are kept. In addition 
to this information I went out and called upon the parents and 
guardians of nomadic boys and girls, learning everything possible 
about the other members of the family.” 


The writer believes that there is now sufficient material at 
hand to formulate a definition of nomadism; which he has not 
been able to find. There are three characteristics of this trait, 
he says, which form the principal means of its recognition. He 
describes them successively, as follows: 


“1. The wandering is impulsive. The typical nomad does 
not set out deliberately. A man did not come home to dinner 
one day. After waiting a long time, his wife went up-stairs and 
found that his clothes were gone. He had rolled them up and 
had thrown them out of the window. He had had no trouble 
with his wife, or with any one else; he simply had an impulse 
to leave. 

““A certain boy would be playing very pleasantly, when 
presently his aunt would look out and see that he was gone. 
When the police would find him he would be in a distant part of 
the city. When asked why he went away, he would say, ‘I don’t 
know. It just seemed I had to go.’ He had a good home and 
his aunt was interested in him, so that he had no reason to desire 
a better place. If he were trying to get away, he would make 
consistent efforts to get away, and would not come back; but 
he merely followed his impulse to wander. 

“2. The wandering is unreasonable. In a normal individual 
his impulses, if foolish or harmful, are inhibited by his reason; 
but not so in the nomad, if he gets the impulse to go. Two boys 
whom I studied would tramp through the snow and the slush for 
long distances when they might have been comfortable at home. 
A study of family histories shows that it is quite the common 
thing to sleep at night in a deserted wagon or auto or in a shack, 
regardless of discomfort. Most nomads will steal or beg when 
hungry; and the meagerness of the fare does not influence their 
reason enough to make them give up wandering. The trait 
being of such an unreasonable nature, it is usually hard for ap- 
peals to the reason to produce any effect. 

“3. The wandering is habitual. It is quite normal for one 
who has been confined at his post of labor to enjoy a trip for 
a change; but having returned he appreciates his comfortable 
home and is more content with his job for having gone. 

“But those having the nomadic trait are well represented by 
the girl of whom it is said that, ‘She is never satisfied except when 
she is on the go.’ A boy promised the judge to settle down; but 
he was brought into court three times afterward for running 


away. Another boy aes been taken home by the olige forty or 
fifty times in the last five years. This traveling is attempted 
continuously in some cases, periodically in others. 

“4. We may say then that in our sense a nomad is a person 
who has an inborn factor which induces him to wander impul- 
sively, unreasonably, and habitually. Those who travel for 
a reasonable purpose, to escape bad conditions, or merely during 
adolescence, are not included. However, in attempting to recog- 
nize nomads, one must bear in mind the influence of environment, 
and of other hereditary traits.” 


Many common explanations of this habit are inadequate, con- 
flicting, and anything but scientific, says Mr. Tinkle. One 
mother explains her boy’s behavior by a fall which injured his 
head when he was young. Dr. Goddard says that a large per 
cent. of the feeble-minded children at Vineland are thus accounted 
for by their parents, but very few cases are really due to this 
cause. The brain is so well protected that the skull must be 
dented severely before injury to the mental faculties is likely to 
result. And the boy cited above was not even feeble-minded. 
We read further: 


‘‘Nomadism follows the Mendelian principles of heredity. 
In a family where some of the ancestors were wanderers, a part. 
of the children may love to roam while others are attracted just 
as strongly by a settled life. 

“Josiah Flynt considers certain children who go on the road 
voluntarily to be products of heredity because of innate skill in 
travel. 

“One of the strongest proofs of the hereditary nature of 
nomadism is an investigation carried on by Williams. He made 
a study of boys who did and who did not show this trait, all of 
them being pupils in his industrial school. The results follow: 


Families of twenty-four Nomadic delinquents 


Nop One Chartssers oes po ee aes 440 
Definitely reported on ............ 312 
Percent. nomadigaes.... .. see 30.4 


Families of twenty-four Non-nomadic delinquents 


No, on .chartst: see. ace ae 638 
Definitely reported on............. 318 
Per cent. nomadic (4 persons)....... 1:2 


“Tt is a striking fact that more male than female nomads are 
reported. Davenport lists in the principal fraternities of his 
tables 168 male nomads and fifteen female nomads. In the 
appendix of the present study there are listed forty-nine male and 
twenty female nomads. These facts point to one of three con- 
clusions: nomadism is sex-linked, it is sex-limited, or else it is 
easier for us to detect the expression of nomadism in males, that 
trait itself being due to an independent factor. 

The only evidence for a sex-limited factor is the disproportion 
of the sexes. But it is not large enough. A few female nomads 
might be exceptions, but not so when there are nearly half as 
many women as men. 

““The limiting influence is not biological but social. Were it 
not for the restraints laid upon women by society, as well as their 
natural physical handicaps, we should see just as many wandering 
women as men. Davenport cited the fact that gipsy women 
and others find it possible to live a nomadie life. But most wo- 
men will not thus give up their standing in society. 

“Boys inherit nomadism from their fathers, which would be 
impossible if it were sex-linked. A careful examination of three 
families shows that there is no doubt in these cases; for in none 
is there any nomadism on the mother’s side, tho full accounts 
are given. 

“This investigation, based upon a study of one hundred fifty 
families, twenty-six of which are original, shows that an under- 
standing of nomadism is important in dealing with delinqueney. 
There is need of further study to determine what can be done for 
children who have inherited this trait. How can we keep them 
from joining the sordid ranks of tramps and criminals? Some 
inhibition seems possible, but the extent to which this can be 
practised has not been determined. 

“The following points seem to be established: 

“1. The outstanding behavior of nomads consists of wander- 
ing which is (a) impulsive; (b) unreasonable, and (c) habitual. 

“2. Nomadism is a hereditary trait. 

“3. This trait appears to be due to an independent, recessive 
factor, not correlated with intelligence. ”’ 
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INFLUENZA—A FOE TO GENIUS 
EN OF LIGHT AND LEADING are especially 


by reason of facilities at their disposal which common people 
lack, but from that contagion which is communicated through 
the air, the well-to-do are less able to protect themselves than 
the poor are.’ Sir William concluded definitely that the wide- 
spread prevalence of influenza has constituted a menace to 
intellectual progress. It has left its mark on many men of 
genius: Chopin, Sterne, Swift, Carlyle, and William James, for 
example. Many remarkable men have lost their lives through 
influenza, from Shakespeare and Cromwell onward, and the ray- 
ages of the cere- 
bro-spinal _ trail- 
ers are causing us 
much anxiety to- 


Z prone to fall victims to influenza, asserts Sir William 
Hamer, a British authority. For centuries, he says, 
there have been great waves of this disease—violent epidemics, 
_ trailing off, in the intervening years, into minor disorders. The 
study of these cycles, he believes, has been neglected in our in- 
tensive search for 


the immediate 
eauses. It is nec- 
essary to under- 


day. There isa 
stand and heed tendency for men 
them, for we have of genius not to 
here, he holds, be born during 


years of preva- 
lence of influenza. 
This may merely 
reflect the in- 
crease of miscar- 
riages and still- 
births, or may in- 
dicate some dam- 
age to the brain 
of infants who 
survive Sir 
William Hamer 
urged that the 
‘intellectual cli- 
mate’ of to-day 
demands a pas- 
sionate interest 
in general princi- 
ples as well as in 


: ‘ ; stubborn facts. 
who had developed the habit of swallowing foreign substances. In May, 1926, an As Martineau 


X-ray examination revealed safety-pins, wires, and buttons passing through her in- pointed out, ‘If 
testinal tract. However, she had no trouble getting rid of these objects, and no attempt you have the 
was made at operation. One year later she developed severe pain, and an X-ray wrong instru- 
picture showed the stomach completely clogged with foreign material. When this ments, the object 
was removed, it was found to contain 2,533 different pieces, including 947 bent pins, of your search 
865 pieces of bent wire, 191 pieces of glass, 176 parts of safety-pins, 58 tacks, 54 parts will elude you.’ 
of corset-steels, 28 parts of garter-fasteners, and other miscellaneous objects, such as The stress laidon 


what is specifi- 
eally a disease of 
the _ intelligent 
and the  deli- 
_ eately nourished. 
Men of genius in 
particular are 
mowed down by 
it, and from it 
very many of the 
world’s _ greatest 
_ have perished be- 
fore their prime. 
Says The Lancet 
(London), in an 
abstract of recent 
lectures by Sir 

_ William: 
“Tnfluenza is 
no new disease, 


but an ever-pres- 
ent epidemic, 


Courtesy of The Scientific American. 


WHAT ONE WOMAN SWALLOWED 


AN ALMOST INCREDIBLE TALE of the abnormal appetite of an insane 
Canadian woman appears in The Scientific American (New York). Says thismagazine: 


““Two Canadian physicians have just made available the report of an insane woman 


smoldering in the 
intervals of its 
periodic out- 
bursts. Its great 
prevalences are favored by war, famine, overcrowding, and free 
communication with patients in the early stages. While crowd- 
ing and communication have hugely increased of recent years, 
we are able to put up against them the improved feeding, housing, 
cleanliness, and medical and nursing care that have succeeded 
in reducing the mortality during the last century and a half. 
This year there has been no serious epidemic, and it seems likely 
that the danger period will pass without more than sporadic 
outbreaks. This fact, however, must never induce forgetfulness 
-or relaxation of vigilance. In his Chadwick lectures, Sir William 
Hamer traces the cycles of influenza from Willis’s epidemic of 
1658 to Sydenham’s great outbreak in 1675. 

‘In the eighteenth century the London Bills of Mortality 
showed the sudden universal colds appearing on the crests of 
three-to-six-year waves of fever, and more recent records make it 
possible to trace wave-lengths ranging from one- to two-thirds 
of a year in pandemic times up to five or seven years in the 
troughs. The depuratory fever, the winter fever, the comatose 
fevers—all were phases of one abiding influence. Bowels, brains, 
and lungs were successively attacked. 

‘‘We can view the present prevalence of epidemic disorders 
of the nervous system as an expression of the downward curve 
of the great influenza wave of 1918, and Sir William brought 
evidence to show that influenza years have always inflicted 
special damage upon the human nervous system, and that the 
evil effect is most easily discernible in the age-group 0-25. No 
epidemic disease of which precise statistics are available causes 
such ravages in men of genius as those induced by the influenzal 
group. In bygone times it was a commonplace that sweat, 
influenza, and volatile typhus affected the ‘people of the court,’ 
in distinction to the ordinary epidemics which usually took toll of 
the poor, the badly housed, and the ill-nourished. So ancient 
an authority as Fracastor, 1483-1553, found an explanation for 
this. ‘From that contagion,’ he says, ‘which spreads from one 
person to another, the well-to-do are able to guard themselves, 


serews, beads, washers, nuts, broken keys, money, cuff-links, and pen-points.”’ 


bacteriological 
causes of disease 
led to a disregard 
of the theories of prevalence, and to these we must return if we 
are to grapple successfully with: the problem. The world can 
ill afford to lose men of genius in these difficult times, and it is 
conceivable that the whole future of civilization may depend in 
a large measure on a fight against that protean monster, the 
influenza. ’”’ 


WHEN HOSPITALS ARE UNNECESSARY—Fully 90 per 
cent. of all sickness does not actually require hospitalization, 
according to no less an authority than Dr. Charles H. Mayo. 
The Journal of the Indiana State Medical Association, which 
quotes him to this effect, elaborates in an article thus abstracted 
by The Modern Hospital (Chicago): 


“This is particularly true of the sickness of patients belonging 
to the self-supporting middle-class who live in the smaller towns 
and in the country, owning their own, homes or renting homes 
that have all the modern conveniences. It may be that city 
dwellers in flats, where a three-room or four-room apartment has 
to do service for eating, sleeping, bridge, and entertainment of all 
sorts, are almost forced, through lack of house room and con- 
veniences, to go to a hospital when sick, but for the most of those 
belonging to the great middle-class, in Indiana for instance, such 
an, emergency is not as common. It probably is also true that a 
large number of people who could be taken care of in their homes 
when sick are encouraged by the attending physician to go to a 
hospital, not because of real necessity but because of the con- 
venience to the physician. Likewise, if sick persons are cared 
for in the home there is too great a tendency to require the 
services of a trained nurse, when perhaps a practical nurse or 
even a sensible attendant without training in nursing could 
answer all requirements. Even when the patient goes to the 
hospital there is frequently shown a tendency to encourage the 
employment of a trained nurse at six to eight dollars per day.” 
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HOW TO MAKE A GOOD LAWN 


UY GRASS-SEED—NOT WEED-SEED. Sow it in 
the autumn—not in the spring. Don’t use lime. See 
that the soil is good. Don’t dig your fertilizer in deep. 

This and other advice is given to city householders desirous of 
good-looking front «yards, by Albert A. Hansen, of Purdue 
University Agricultural Station, writing in The Nature Magazine 
(New York). About the only touch of nature that many a city- 
dweller experiences is in the front lawn, remarks Mr. Hansen, 
and the contact is sometimes made rather unpleasant by buck- 
horn, plantain, chieckweed, crab-grass, and dandelions. Never- 
theless, these are not altogether uninteresting, and they may 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


THE VELVET LAWN OF EX-GOVERNOR LOWDEN 
At his home at Sinnissippi Farm, near Oregon, Ill. 


readily be gotten rid of without a great deal of trouble. He 
goes on: 


““Were a vote to be taken for the worst of all lawn weeds, the 
golden-blossomed dandelion would probably take first place. 
But dandelions are not without their good points. The flowers 
and buds are used in the making of a beverage, the roots are 
utilized in medicine, while the young, succulent leaves may be 
boiled as greens or salted away in crocks for winter use. Dande- 
lions are able to maintain their supremacy in the greensward 
principally because of the fleshy roots that live from year to year, 
and their trouble-making habit of producing flowers and seeds 
so close to the ground as to be entirely out of reach of the mower 
blades. 

“Second place would probably belong to the ubiquitous buck- 
horn, a species that in many respects is similar to dandelion, altho 
devoid of wind-blown seeds. The seeds, however, possess the 
peculiar property of becoming mucilaginous when moist, a char- 
acteristic that is utilized in cleaning them out of impure clover 
seed by a process in which the moistened seed is mixed with' 
sawdust, which adheres to the sticky buckhorn and so inereases 
the size of the individual buckhorn seeds that they can readily 
be screened out after drying. 

“Third position in the array of our worst lawn pests probably 
belongs to chickweed, a weak-appearing little species that is 
among the hardiest of plants. Unlike dandelion and buckhorn, 
chickweed is not equipped with fleshy perennial roots, but, 


instead, possesses fibrous annual underground parts that seem 
to be exceedingly frail. Chickweed ranks so high among the 
lawn pests because of its ability to make seeds in large numbers 
and because it can bloom and set seed during almost the entire 
season. I have seen the handsome little starry blossoms in full 
splendor during early December, and again in February, which 
gives this seemingly delicate species about the hardiest consti- 
tution in the world of annual plants. 

“But we must not forget that arch enemy of all, turf-creeping. 
purple-headed crab-grass. Like chickweed, crab-grass grows 
from seeds only, but what the species lacks in winter hardiness it 
more than makes up for in its ability to mature seeds. The most 
obnoxious feature of this troublesome plant is its nasty habit of 
dying during summer drought, or at the first touch of frost, 
leaving ugly bare spots in the greensward. 

“Most people attempt to get 
rid of lawn weeds by the back- 
breaking method of hand-weeding, 
and thisis laborious and inefficient. 
Take dandelions, for instance— 
the more you cut them the more 
the roots divide and form new 
crowns, until eventually you have 
a nice mat where but a single plant 
grew before. The time and money 
spent on hand methods ean, be far 
more efficiently and economically 
spent in developing so good a turf 
that there is no room for the weeds 
to thrive—in other words, dis- 
courage the weeds by encouraging 
the grass. 

‘“The best way to encourage the 
grass Is to use fertilizer, and exten- 
sive tests have shown that am- 
monium sulfate is the best lawn 
fertilizer available on the open 
market. It is rich in nitrogen, and 
it produces an acid reaction that 
is detrimental to practically all 
weed growth., Ammonium sulfate 
must be used with caution, how- 
ever, or it will burn the grass. It 
must never be used in the heat 
of the summer season or disaster 
may follow. 

“There are some lawns that no 
amount of fertilizing will ever make 
perfect. The fault is in attempt- 
ing to grow grass on the infertile 
clayey subsoil cast up when the 
house foundations were excavated. 
About the only thing that can be 
done to produce a good turf under 
such conditions is to add a layer 
of good top soil and start all over 
again. Two inches are sufficient—since grass roots do not or- 
dinarily penetrate very deeply. It is a mistake to spade fertili- 
zer into the ground six inches or more, since most of this plant 
food below a depth of an inch or two is simply wasted. The 
more important of our turf grasses are surface-growers. 

““Any one contemplating the erection of a new home should 
specify that the rich top soil be saved in a special pile before the 
house foundations are dug. 

‘‘Another common error is the use of lime. Lime is a great 
encourager of weeds, and has no place on the average home lawn. 
Sweetening the soil is ice-cream and cake for the motley weed 
army. Turf grasses, on the other hand, are quite ‘tolerant of 
acidity, particularly where plenty of plant food is available. 

“Owners of weed-ridden lawns frequently wonder where in the 
world the great army of pests came from. Altho seeds of a few 
weeds are distributed by the wind, this is relatively unimportant. 
Most lawn weeds are introduced in impure seed, and once 
started they readily reseed and persist. Twenty-eight samples 
of ‘lawn mixture’—gathered in various parts of Indiana—con- 
tained approximately sixty thousand weed seeds per pound. 
It is no wonder that our lawns are badly fouled with noxious 
weeds.” 


The best plan, Mr. Hansen tells us, is either to purchase a good 
lawn mixture at a reasonably high price from a reliable firm or 
else practise home mixing—not much of a trick if one knows 
how it is done. He goes on: 


: 


, 
‘ 
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“Simply go to a good seedsman, purchase a quantity of blue- 
grass and red-top seed, mix in proportions of three parts of blue 
grass to one of red-top and sow at the rate of about one pound 


_ ‘per five hundred square feet. The red-top germinates readily and 


gives a quick, temporary turf that will be crowded out in the 
course of a year or two by the slower-growing but more vigorous 


_ blue-grass. For spots in the lawn too shady for blue-grass, add to 


the blue-grass red-top mixture an equal quantity of the seed of 


_ rough-stalked meadow grass, known to the seed trade as Poa 


1 trivialis, by far the best lawn grass available for shady places. 


“ Tneidentally, the time the lawn was seeded has a great deal 
to do with the amount of weed growth present. During the 


_ spring, when things begin to grow, our fancy turns to thoughts of 


lawn-seeding, but this common practise is absolutely wrong, for 


3 the simple reason that spring seeding places the delicate young 
grass seedlings in direct competition with the hardy weeds that 


\t 


_ the finest products of nature. 


naturally grow during the early part of the season. Fall seeding, 
when the grass shoots are relieved from this ruinous competition, 
has given infinitely better results by reducing the number of 
weeds. 

“All of which brings up another important point. Does 
it pay to reseed the lawn every year, as is practised by many? 
Absolutely no, if there is any semblance of a stand of blue-grass. 
The same amount of money invested in fertilizer to encourage the 
grass already present will yield far better results. 

“A fine, velvety carpet of grass is a work of art that is one of 
There is a thrill to the production 
of good greensward that can be gotten inno other way, a thrill that 


- quickens the heart-beat, soothes the mind, and gladdens the eye. 


The growing of a luxurious weedless turf is profitable from every 
view-point, since a good lawn will add materially to the value of 
any home, as well as to the owner’s self-satisfaction.”’ 


YOUR CHANCES OF LIGHTNING STROKE 


HE NEXT TIME the lightning flashes, and baby eries, 
and mother shivers, and you swallow hard and then 
duck your head under the bedeclothes—don’t. There is 


~ nothing to be afraid of, says C. D. Wagoner, in a General Electric 


Company press bulletin (Schenectady, N. Y.). The chance of 
the average person being struck in his home is one in several 
million, he tells us. The chance is so remote that a few millions 
make no difference. To quote the bulletin: 


“Tf you chance to be at your desk in some down-town sky- 
seraper, throw out your chest and defy Jove and all his bolts. 
He simply can’t reach you. 

“You have the assurance for this of R. M. Spurck, an engineer 
of the new switch-gear plant of the General Electric Company at 
Philadelphia, in charge of the high-voltage testing of circuit 
breakers, where ares of artificial lightning from 15 to 20 feet are 
played over apparatus to make sure there are no defects, and to 
make sure it will withstand conditions when put into service, 
out in the open in natural lightning areas. ‘Shooting a million 
volts into circuit breakers to throughly test them before leaving 
the factory is not mere guesswork. The fundamentals are based 
on studies made in the company’s laboratories, field observations, 
and the classic work of the late Dr. Steinmetz,’ Mr. Spurck said. 

“Tf you reside on the top of a hill with no trees about, you are 
in the city’s most perilous position. Such a house is likely to be 
struck once every 100 years. But if you live in the average city 
home, with houses of equal height about you, lightning is apt to 
single you out about once every 1,000 years. But don’t be 
alarmed, it might require 2,000 years for the bolt to get around 
to you. 

aK for the residents in the house perilously perched upon the 
hill—the chance is one in several million that they will be struck 
by the bolt that comes once every 100 years. 

“The bolt might tear up the roof, or even set it afire, but 
likely would get no closer to you. It would encounter the electric 
house wiring and would be carried, impotent, to the ground. 
Or it would hop onto the plumbing system and docilely speed 
off into the earth. rs 

‘“‘Now if in view of all of this, your mental agitation when 
lightning flashes requires more bolstering—attend. The safest 
place in your house is anywhere except where these lightning 


-eonductors are centered. Most plumbing and heating pipes 


run up and down in the middle of the house. Keep away from 
the walls in which they run. Do not stand between two metal 
objects, such as a heating radiator and the plumbing pipes. 
There is nothing wrong with the superstition that bed is a safe 
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place. Only that there are countless other spots—most any spot 
in the house—as safe. _ 

“In the modern steel office building, lightning can’t even get 
the roof. Most roofs of such buildings are metal and are pur- 
posely brought in contact at some point with the steel framework 
and this circuit absorbs and carries off any lightning that may 
chance to shoot down. 

“Perhaps the question of the efficacy of lightning-rods has 
never been fully settled in the public mind. Lightning-rods are 
now to be seen chiefly in the country. There is a lightning-rod 
on nearly every house in the cities, tho it may not be visible to the 
eye. Every plumbing system has an air-vent—a pipe—that 
runs upward to, if not through, the roof. It serves exactly as the 
lightning-rod which pricks the air on the farmer’s house.”’ 


TRAPS TO CATCH FALSE DEAF CLAIMS 


ETHODS DEVELOPED IN THE Bell Telephone 
M Laboratories have made it possible to make accurate 

measurements of the sensitivity of the ear. False 
claims of the deaf person that he does or doesn’t hear this or 
that are promptly nailed, in spite of the claimant’s cleverest 
efforts. Says W. L. Betts, of the Apparatus Development 
Department, writing in Bell Laboratories Record (New York): 


“As an aid in this direction, Western Electric audiometers 
have always been provided with a push-button to interrupt the 
tone. Should a patient’s hearing seem entirely too acute, the 
tester cuts off the tone; the report ‘I still hear it’ then means 
only one thing—that the patient has been flattering himself. 

‘‘As a further aid to tests of hearing with the audiometer, a 
circuit has been worked out by which the tone can be switched 
to either ear or to both. This device brings to use several prin- 
ciples of psychology. For instance, does a loud tone sound in 
the left ear, the left eye blinks ever so slightly, altho the patient 
may claim that all is silent as Sahara. 

“Conduction of sound by the bones of the skull also offers 
means to investigation of asserted deafness. At a more or less 
definite volume, sound imprest on one ear will be conducted to 
the other so that were a person totally deaf in one ear he could 
hear by bone conduction to the other when a tone of sufficient 
loudness was applied to the deaf ear. Not aware of this fact, a 
subject claiming total deafness in one ear might deny hearing 
anything, altho the tone was loud enough to be heard by the 
other ear. 

“In faet, if he wished to deceive the examiner he would be 
unable to do so even if he were aware of bone conduction, 
because he would not know the actual loudness level at which 
conduction oceurs, and so would not know when to signal. 

‘‘Another effective test to avoid misrepresentation by the 
subject is to have the subject read aloud from a book in his 
natural voice while a tone is switched from ear to ear. Use is 
then made of two facts of psychology—that the sound of one’s 
voice is necessary for the regulation of his voice intensity, and 
that one’s own voice can be ‘drowned out’ by a loud tone. A 
person of normal hearing in both ears will not change the volume 
of his voice as the tone is switched back and forth because, at all 
times, he has one ear with which he can hear himself talk. He 
will raise his voice and almost shout, however, when the tone is 
switched on both ears at the same time, as then his own voice is 
drowned out. Were the subject actually deaf in one ear he would 
raise his voice every time the tone was put on the one ear in 
which he could hear. 

‘‘A similar test may also be used for a person claiming deafness 
in both ears. When the tone is switched on and off both ears, 
the voice intensity will vary with the tone if the reader is actually 
able to hear. If he is not, switching the sound on and off will 
have no effect on his reading. 

“Where deafness is claimed in one ear, the suggested procedure 
is to switch the tone at different intensities rapidly back and 
forth from one ear to the other. The subject of the test is 
supposed to signal every time he hears a sound, and because of the 
rapid changing from ear to ear with the accompanying variation 
in volume a false claim soon becomes apparent. This is because 
to signal truthfully each time a sound is heard is an almost in- 
stantaneous act, but much more time is required if one has to 
stop to decide in which ear the sound occurred, and then to re- 
member whether that is the ear for which he has claimed deaf- 
ness. If the tones are applied at fairly rapid intervals the mind 
can not act quickly enough when an additional thought train is 
required to give the correct response. i 
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“ALICE” IN A FINANCIAL WONDERLAND 


Wonderland”’ make a strange mixture. But when 

Lewis Carroll, the Oxford don who thought mainly in 
coefficients, wrote and presented a little book to the daughter of 
one of the authors of the Liddell and Scott Greek lexicon, he could 
have no prevision of that 
highest coefficient which is the 
price paid for that same little 
hand-written book—$75,259. 
The httle Alice of by-gone days 
is an elderly widow, bereft of 
two sons by the war, and too 
poor to retain the treasure 
which has just passed through 
the auction room. No higher 
price has ever been given for 
a manuscript. A Gutenberg 
Bible, a First Folio Shake- 
speare, or a Book of Hours 
has drawn a_ higher sum, 
but no record exists of such 
a sum for a manuscript. Its - 
possessor is Dr. A. W. Rosen- 
bach, of New York and Phila- 
delphia, tho he has promised 
to pass it on to the British 
nation if his purchase price 
is met. “It is doubtful that 
any other literary manuscript 
ever passed through the auc- 
tion room which has aroused 
an interest among collectors 
and dealers equal to that which 
attended this sale,’ says Mr. 
George H. Sargent, the bibli- 
ographer of the Boston Tran- 
script. He gives us facts of 
its history: 
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“The manuscript was the 
property of Mrs. Alice Liddell 
Hargreaves, the original ‘Alice,’ 
and there could be no auto- 
graph manuscript of a more 
intimate personal character. It 
was a labor of love, and while 
originally written as ‘A Christmas Gift to a Dear Child in 
Memory of a Summer day,’ its subsequent publication made it a 
classic of world-wide fame, which has delighted millions of French, 
German, and Italian, as well as English children. 

“The manuscript is beautifully written on ninety-two pages, 
with weird illustrations by the author in pen and ink, and at the 
end a photograph taken by himself of little Alice Liddell, for 
whom it was written, and who was one of the daughters of the 
dean of Christ Chureh, Oxford. 

“As nearly everybody knows, ‘Lewis Carroll’ was the pen 
name of Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, mathematical lecturer at 
Christ Chureh, Oxford, in 1862. He was very fond of young 
children, and took a particular fancy to the little daughter of the 
dean. One summer afternoon, sitting under a hayrick, he told to 
little Alice the beginning of the famous fairy-tale which tells how 
the White Rabbit, hastening past Alice, was heard to say to itself, 
“Dear, dear! I shall be too late.’ From this point the mathe- 


hak no piclures or convyersalio 
use of a book, ought Alice, welhout pictures or Con- 
-versations ? So she was considering in her own mind, 
(as well as she could, for the hot: day meade her 
feel very sleepy and stupéd,) whether the pleasure 
of making a daisy- chain was worth the trouble of 


getting up and picking the daisies, when oa whité 
yabbit with punk tyes Tan close by fer. 

There was nothing very remarkable in that, 
nor did Alice think i€ So very much out of the 
way to hear the rabbit say & <lself “dear, clear! I 
chellsbe touslace.. 5 (when she Thought i£ over ath. 
-wards, if occurred to her that she ought Lo 


have wonde ved. at thes, Gut at Tet, time 


it, and then Aurried on, Alice starkkd to her feet, for’ 


Page one of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” the original manuscript, which 
has brought the highest price ever given for a holograph book. 


matician developed the wonderful story, to which he gave the 
name of ‘Alice’s Adventures Under Ground.’ It was written in 
the clearest of letters, with a specially drawn and illuminated 
title-page, and contains thirty-seven drawings of remarkable 
vigor and imagination. 

“Very soon Oxford friends of Dodgson who had seen the manu- 
script urged him to make his 
gift to this particular child one 
to all children. The manu- 
script was copied out and sent 
to Maemillan. Sir John Tenniel 
was engaged to draw the illus- 
trations, taking his inspiration 
from Dodgson’s quaint draw- 
ings. The book was issued in 
July, 1865, but Tenniel found 
fault with the engraving of his 
illustrations, and after a few 
copies had been given away or 
sold, the edition was supprest. 
It was superseded by an issue 
(the second edition) entirely 
reset, and with engravings by 
George Dalziel. Dalziel had a 
copy of the first edition, which 
he sold for ten pounds, but in 
1914 the late George D. Smith, 
of New York, paid 200 pounds 
for this same copy, which is 
now in the Henry E.Huntington 
library. - The copy of this rare 
first edition, which appeared in 
the Sotheby sale before the 
‘Alice’ manuscript was sold, 
was inscribed by the author, 
‘Mrs. G. Lillie Craik author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman” 
with the author’s kind regards.’ 

‘“In 1885, Mrs. Hargreaves 
consented to have a facsimile 
made of her original manu- 
script, the proceeds of which 
were to be devoted to hospitals. 
Accompanying the manuscript 
were six autograph letters from 
the author to Mrs. Hargreaves 
concerning the production of 
the facsimile, one dated March 
7, 1885, reading: 


Ale was beginning 
to get very Lived of silling 
by her sistér on. te bank, 
and of having nothing t 
ds “once or twice she hid 
peeped inb- the book her 
Sister was reading, but it 

ns in band where is te 


aruba 


SOLD FOR $75,259 ‘““* Many thanks for your per- 


mission—the greatest care shall 
be taken of the MS. (am grati- 
fied at your making that a con- 
dition!) My own wishes would 
be distinctly against reproducing the photograph.’ 

“Later he wrote, in one of the letters ‘Of the existence of the 
original you were, of course, the chief, if not the only cause.’ 
Before the facsimile was issued, in November, 1886, he wrote 
asking if the proceeds could not also go to ‘hospitals’ for chil- 
dren, as ‘homes’ only had been suggested—which was subse- 
quently done. The facsimile, however, owing to the crude proc- 
esses then known, gave but little idea of the beauty of the orig- 
inal. It was slightly reduced, and the photograph on the last 
page was omitted, requiring the rewriting of the last line, so that 
the reproduction is not absolutely exact.” 


The photograph, taken by Mr. Dodgson, an enthusiastic ama- 
teur photographer, was one of several in this sale. We read: 


“There were two photographs of Alice as a child, one showing 
her drest in rags and standing in a garden, and a photograph 
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album with fifty pictures taken by Dodgson, including eight of 
Alice, two pictures of himself taken by a device he invented for 
self-portraiture, with portraits of Dean Liddell, Faraday, Huxley, 
Dean Stanley, Max Muller, and others. 

‘‘Among the other ‘Alice’ editions is the second, which the 
author inscribed and presented to ‘Alice Pleasance Liddell, from 
the Author,’ bound in full morocco, with her initials and a picture 
of Alice holding the Pig. There are French, German, and Italian 
first editions of ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ and a first edition of 
‘Through the Looking Glass,’ all presented 
to Alice Liddell. Later, when she had be- 
come the present Mrs. Hargreaves, there 
are other presentation copies of his works, 
one inscribed ‘with many pleasant memories 
of bygone hours in Wonderland.’ The collec- 
tion is completed by the copy of ‘Alice in 
Wonderland,’ second edition, which is a 
presentation copy from the author to Lord 
and Lady Tennyson, with an autograph in- 
scription on the half-title: ‘A. Tennyson, 
Mrs. Tennyson, with the author’s kind re- 
gards, December, 1865.’ This came from 
the library of the Hon. Alfred Tennyson.” 


Ys 


THE COVER—And, where is Mystic? 
Many people have asked that question 
and as long as this is being published in 
Tue Lirerary Digest, which reaches so 
many people, we will disclose where this 
picturesque town is located. Mystic, Con- 
necticut, is on the Shore Line to New York 
between Westerly and New London. The 
Mystic River divides the two townships. 
On one side is the town of Stonington and on 
the other is the town of Groton. In laying 
out the township the early settlers erred in 
the dividing line. The citizens of both 
towns are at odds with each other in deciding 
which side of the river the high school shall 
be placed. But so far the school hasn’t been 
built on either side, and in the meantime the 
children have to take the trolley on one side 
of the river to New London, a distance of 
eight miles, and on the other to Westerly about the same mileage. 

But the scenery is grand on both sides of the river and all the 
controversy about the high school does not stop the artists who 
live there from drinking in its beauty. 

Some of the most prominent artists come to this picturesque 
place to paint on canvas the magnificent views which greet one 
in the fields, by the rivers and the brooks. Large elms on either 
side of the street stand as sentinels; surely the Connecticut 
Yankee of bygone days had a reverence for trees. 

Mr. Enneking, who has summered in Mystic the past twenty- 
one years, has made many friends among the people; he is one of 
the most popular artists in the town; every one knows him as 
“Joe.”’? On the cover is a painting by this artist entitled 
“The Village Church.” This portrays a typical village scene. 
In painting this picture Mr. Enneking had great difficulty in 
rendering the reflections in the water. Time after time the artist 
‘went to finish his work only to find the surface of the river ruffled. 
Itis indeed a task to paint ‘‘ Nature’s Mirror,” but Mr. Enneking 
has caught admirably the reflections on canvas. Mr. Enneking 
sometimes uses his pen, and once he contributed to the Gloucester 
Daily Times some reflections on art: 


“STAR OF THE FIRST 
MAGNITUDE” 


“Tt is indeed amusing to hear the comments of the laymen on 
art, the ignorance which is displayed is quite surprizing to listen 
to. If an artist should disclose to a business man his stupidity 
in his line, as the layman does to the artist, I think instead of 
being patient with him he would surely tell the artist ‘where he 
got off.’ We listen and are patient as far as possible, then when 
the layman gets a bit raw in his speech, one has to come back 
with a ‘left hook,’ as the prize-fight fan would say.” 


So the author, Thornton Wilder, of 
“The Bridge of San Luis Rey’’ is 
called by Prof. W. Lyon Phelps. 


THORNTON WILDER TO THE FRONT 


RNOLD BENNETT IS SAID TO HAVE PUT AN 
A American in the best-seller list. Whether Thornton 
Wilder would have gone undiscovered but for Mr. 
Bennett’s accolade is one of those undiscoverable mysteries of 
fame. Anyway, the London Evening Standard, where Mr. 
Bennett measures out renown, admitted on February 28, that 
the popularity of ‘‘The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey” had ‘‘startled both publishers and 
libraries,” and had “kept the printing- 
presses hard at work for three months.” 
Mr. Bennett admits he was ‘‘dazzled”’ by 
the author’s accomplishment. ‘‘The writing, 
simple, straight, juste and powerful, has 
not been surpassed in the present epoch. 
The author does not search for the right 
word. He ealls, it comes.” This is a long 
way from the classic sneer, ‘‘Who reads an 
American book?” -At home enthusiasm is 
a little more cautious, tho the record of 
sales of ‘‘The Bridge” exceeds its English 
career. Prof. W. L. Phelps surveys Ameri- 
can appreciation, and says that this novel 
has ‘“‘made an impact on the professional 
reviewers deeper than any novel since 
‘The Constant Nymph,’”’ and adds that in 
his own opinion it is “a, better book in every 
way.” Who, then, is this author of two 
books, his first being ‘‘The Cabala,’’ who 
has sprung up among us? Professor Phelps 
furnishes in Scribner’s Magazine some bio- 
graphical facts, authentic from personal 
knowledge: 


“Tt is my firm conviction that Thornton 
Wilder is a star of the first magnitude; he 
will take his: place among the leading novel- 
ists of our time. Since this is so, a little 
personal information about him may not 
be impertinent. His father is Amos Parker 
Wilder, one of the editors of the New Haven 
Journal-Courier. When I was a freshman at Yale, Amos 
Wilder was a senior. He was one of the ablest and wittiest 
men in college, a shining light-in-public speaking. After 
graduation he was for a time editor of the New Haven Palla- 
dium, and then for some years the editor of a daily paper in 
Madison, Wisconsin. He took the post of consul-general at 
Hongkong, and after his return to America.had charge of the in- 
terests of ‘Yale in China.’ But he is a born journalist, and is 
now in his right place again as a newspaper editor. He is a 
man of extraordinary mental gifts, both with tongue and type- 
writer. 

“Thornton Wilder’s mother, to whom he has dedicated ‘The 
Bridge,’ was Miss Isabel Niven of Dobbs Ferry, daughter of 
the Rev. Doctor Niven, pastor of the Presbyterian Church. 
When I was twenty-three, I was teaching in Westminster 
School at Dobbs Ferry; one of my duties was to accompany the 
boys to church every Sunday morning. There were two Prot- 
estant churches in the village, and I was assigned to the Episco- 
pal. As soon as the service was over, I went to the Presbyterian 
Sunday-school, where I taught a class of clever young girls, 
two of whom were the Morton sisters, daughters of the late 
G. Nash Morton, whose articles I have frequently cited in this 
column; another was Isabel Niven, who had (and has) a brilliant 
and highly cultivated mind. She is the wife of Amos Wilder, 
and the mother of five admirable children, one of whom is 
Thornton, the author of ‘Cabala,’ ‘The Bridge,’ and several 
plays. It will be seen, then, that Thornton Wilder has an inheri- 
tance of brains from both father and mother. 

‘He is thirty years old this year. As an undergraduate at 
Yale he was unusually versatile, original, and clever. He played 
and composed music, wrote much prose and verse, and stood 
well in the studies of the course. He was a shining light in the 
Elizabethan Club, and in that small group known as ‘The 
Pundits.’ He spent two years after graduation in Italy, a year 
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at the graduate school in Princeton, and is now master of a 
house in Doctor Mather Abbott’s great school at Lawrenceville. 

“T make no apology for these biographical details, for very 
soon everybody will be talking about Thornton Wilder, and 
‘wanting to know.’” 


The Chicago Tribune classes Wilder with David Garnett 
and the latter’s ‘“‘Lady into Fox’; not for any similarity in 
style, but for virtues the contemporary novel mainly lacks. 


“Long ago we ceased reading the novels of the unadjusted, 
soul-sick introverts, who know nothing and can imagine nothing 
of greater interest than their own adolescent miseries. Let an old 
one like Dos Passos’s ‘Three Soldiers’ stand as the type. We 
have also read more than our share of novels whose sordidness 
of theme is matched by ugliness of prose. Theodore Dreiser is 
not the only offender, but he is both the best and the worst. We 


JOHN SLOAN’S PICTURE OF A BOHEMIAN 


“The Lafayette’’ presented to the Metropolitan Museum by 


have also bought too many pounds of book paper covered with 
print which we have never read, and knew when we bought it we 
should never read. Everything Mr. Sinclair Lewis has to say in 
four or five hundred pages could be said to better effect in a hun- 
dred and fifty. 

“Mr. Garnett and Mr. Wilder find odd places and times to 
write about, but these gentlemen are none the less contemporary, 
and thus they know that honest working people may have time 
to read 500 pages about Napoleon, but what with this and that, 
a novel is getting long when it runs to more than 200. They also 
know that the business of a novelist is to tell stories, and they 
have traveled so far beyond the death-mask-of-the-aching- 
stomach school that they have cultivated the art of writing 
beautifully and economically. 

‘We wish them length of days. They will have followers and 
imitators, and the time may come when we must look back with 
regret to the good old days when an adolescent was an adolescent 
and wrote 350 pages at $2.75 net to prove he hadn’t missed a sex 
pang. Meanwhile, our order is in for the next by Mr. Garnett 
and Mr. Wilder’s other book. And the same, we expect, is to 
be said for a good many hundreds of others who were beginning to 
despair of the novel.’ 


The theme of “The Cabala’”’ is not exactly what the book’s 
title suggests. It deals with a group of entertaining sophis- 
ticates living in Rome. 


LANDMARK 


“The Friends of John Sloan.” 


A MACENAS BEGINS WITH SLOAN | 


OHN QUINN HAS AT LAST had a worthy successor. 
Since his death, several years ago, there had ‘‘not appeared a 
personality that could compare with him in Mecenas-like 
ardor, in impassioned devotion to art—good, bad and in- 

different.’’ His successor remains anonymous, but his first 
gesture is to buy a group of thirty-two paintings, by John Sloan, 
at an aggregate figure of $41,000. This, declares The Art News 
(New York), is ‘‘the greatest single sale of the work of a living 
artist in American art history,’ and this art journal welcomes 
the apparent ‘‘entrance upon the scene of a dark horse among 
collectors, whose picturesque gesture Quinn himself might have 
envied.’’ The Sloans will be joined by other contemporaries 
and this “‘on a seale hitherto un- 
known in America, in which each 
artist will be so fully represented 
that he may be studied in full 
compass.” Going on: 


“Weare glad to see deserved 
recognition in tangible form 
come to John Sloan, who has not 
in the course of an adventurous 
career encountered undue finan- 
cial encouragement. We = are 
still more glad to witness an 
event which aside from its im- 
mediate interest will have a 
direct stimulating effect upon 
the purchase of modern Ameri- 
ean art. During the course of 
this season, the columnsof The 
Ait News have of necessity re- 
ported little but the sale of old 
masters and French Impression- 
ists. The expenditure of $41,000 
will not only acquire for their 
anonymous purchaser thirty~ 
two representative Sloans, but 
will, as he probably realizes, be a 
magnificent gesture toward the 
stimulating of American art 
purchases. Enthusiasm in Amer- 
ica is always catching; spec- 
tacular precedents are nowhere 
more effective. But there are 
too few picturesque and adven- 
turous spirits. In the limited 
confines of his Intimate Gal- 
leries, Mr. Alfred Stieglitz still 
functions as the John the Baptist 
of modern art, delivering his 
prophecies to a constantly more fashionable wilderness. In Wash- 
ington, Mr. Dunean Phillips courageously buys and exhibits 
moderns of all kinds, despite the corrosive sanctity of the near-by 
Coreoran. In New York City the Gallery of Living Art does fcr 
the public on a small scale something of what the Metropolitan 
Museum might have done long ago on a larger seale. But these 
are not enough. We welcome this new Lorenzo the Magnificent 
in American art collecting, and trust that his future gestures will 
be equally attention compelling. ”’ 


OF NEW YORK 


That Sloan’s star is now in the ascendent is seen in the fact that 
another of his paintings, ‘“The Lafayette,’’ has been purchased 
by “The Friends of John Sloan”’ and presented to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum—a fact that gives The Art News another thrill cf 
jubilation: 


“This, too, is an encouraging gesture. The Metropolitan had 
previously found courage to buy one Sloan, and has now been 
presented with another. And if, by hook or crook, sufficient live 
American art finds its way into the Metropolitan, the eyes of the 
trustees may eventually discover that the shocks of modernity 
are in no way more painful than the boredom of the Academy.” 


At the C. W. Kraushaar Galleries, where the sale was made, it 
was said that— 
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: “The Sloan sale heralds the arrival of a Lorenzo the Magnifi- 


HISTORY FILMS FOR CANADIANS 


cent among American art collectors and the beginning of a type 


of collection of contemporary art on a scale hitherto unknown in 
America. ”’ 


One of our illustrations, “John Butler Yeats at Petitpas,” 
represents a scene familiar before the war to the patrons of a 
small but famous French restaurant in New York. Mr. Yeats, 
the artist, father of the Irish poet, made his home at this house 
from 1907 until his death, and could often be seen, pencil in hand 
as depicted here, and surrounded by artists and writers who were 
drawn there by the charm of his conversation. A list of the 
subjects of the recent purchase contains the following: 


““The Rathskeller, Philadelphia’; ‘Kast Entrance, City Hall, 
Philadelphia’; ‘Scrubwoman in 
the Old Astor Library,’ all work 
of the early city period; ‘John 
Butler Yeats at Petitpas,’ one 
of the best-known of Sloan’s 
early New York canvases; ‘ Nor- 
man’s Woe—Gloucester’ and 
‘Main Street, Gloucester,’ two 
of the typical Gloucester paint- 
ings; ‘Pienic on the Ridge,’ 
‘Traveling Carnival,’ ‘Hotel 
Dance,Santa Fé,’ ‘Corpus Christi 
Procession,’ ‘Rain Dance, Co- 
chiti,” “Two Sefioras,’ ‘Water 
and Light, Santa Fé,’ all typical 
of the Southwestern period; 
“MecSorley’s,’ a recent New York 
painting. Among the nude 
studies ‘Nude,’ ‘Blue Chimayo 
Blanket.’ Among the portraits 
are ‘Efzenka the Czech,’ ‘Ro- 
many Marie,’ and ‘Portrait of 
William S. Walsh.’ 

“Other canvases include 
‘Bleecker Street, Saturday 
Night,’ ‘The City from Green- 
wich,’ ‘Backyards, Greenwich 
Village,’ ‘Hair-dresser’s Win- 
dow,’ ‘The Red Lane,’ ‘Plaza, 
Evening, Santa Fé,’ ‘Between 
Bay and Ocean, Gloucester,’ 
‘Girl Reading on Sofa,’ ‘Boy 
with Piccolo,’ ‘Plaza; Santa Fé, 
Noon,’ ‘The Pool’ and ‘Sunlit 
Peak, Santa Fé Canyon.’” 


ANADIAN CHILDREN ARE IN GRAVE DANGER of 

going wrong on history, particularly about the Great 

War. Dr. Stephen Leacock, humorist and McGill 

University professor, sounds the warning. He sees our war films 

very much in the same light as other of our Allies view them, tho 

G. B. Shaw has pointed out, apropos of this, that a British war 

film would doubtless tell the British story of the war. From a 

Montreal correspondent of the London Daily Mail we learn 

what Dr. Leacock thinks of our films and what Canadians 
should get in their place: 


“Tf our children are allowed to go to the pictures, and if the 
effect is not counteracted elsewhere, they will grow up to think 


“JOHN BUTLER YEATS AT PETITPAS” 


A frequent sight at the restaurant called Petitpas where Mr. Yeats was always busy with his pencil. 
figures reading from the left are Van Wyck Brooks, the writer; Mr. Yeats, Alan Seeger, poet; Mrs. John 
Sloan, Celestine Petitpas, Robert Snedden, Eulabie Dix, F. A. King, John Sloan. 

Mrs. Charles Johnston. 


SCHOOLBOY “HOWLERS” 
—Those who have left school 
behind will give an indulgent 
smile to some of these efforts : 
to record erudition. They come from The Preparatory Schools 
Review (English) through the medium of The Morning Post 
(London). The first cited indicates a malicious wit, all the 
others merely helplessness: 


“The fact that ‘O. M. means ‘‘on the make,’”’ and lots of 
politicians get these letters,’ will doubtless be something of a 
shock to the proud possessors of this order. 

“<The reason why you see the smoke out of a gun before you 
hear the report is because the smoke comes out of the gun before 
the noise does.’ This is surely a praiseworthy effort to explain 
why light travels quicker than sound. 

““* Holland is a place noted for building wooden ships, because 
there are often floods which come very quickly, and the people 
have not time to build iron ones.’ 

‘“A composition on ‘Florence Nightingale’ states that ‘The 
Florence nightingale was born in the year 1855 the year of 
the Crimea War it always used to warn the English if the enemy 
was near in this way it used to fly about to place to place and 
then when it saw them it would fly back to the English and make 
an officer look and it used to fly at the head of the armey and 
leed the way. It died in the year 1906. The result is we have 
now what are called messenger birds that is that people take a 
pigone and pin a letter under its wing and on its leg they put a 
silver or lether ring.’”’ 


The 


Mr. Yeats is sketching 
The table is set under a marquee in the back-yard. 


of the United States as the land of heroes: the only place where 
brave men are found and brave deeds are done. 

“The Great War appears, as it has in three different pictures 
recently shown, as the Great American War. It was occasioned 
by a quarrel between Woodrow Wilson and a lot of nations 
living in Europe. Woodrow Wilson, whose only aim was to do 
good to everybody everywhere, found his efforts thwarted by a 
crowd of people in Europe. At last he declared war, invoking 
the blessing of God, of Abraham Lincoln, the Southern Con- 
federacy, and the Middle West. 

‘‘A vast American Army invaded Europe. They first occu- 
pied France, where the French people supplied a comic element 
by selling cigarets, waving flags, and by talking French, a ridicu- 
lous language forming a joke in itself. Rushing through the 
woods, trenches, flames, and trees, the Americans drove in front 
of them the Europeans. 

““Bxacting nothing in return, they went back to the Middle 
West, where they were met on the porch by their mother, 
the spirit of American democracy, and the inserted shade of 
Lincoln. 

‘“‘What we need is a story—using our history as a back- 
ground—a story with a hero and a heroine, with the personal 
element, and, bursting through it scenes of Indian war, and the 
battles of the Plains of Abraham, and the wonderful unused epic 
of our national history # 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE 


FASCISM’S MONOPOLY OF THE CHILD 


HE TUG-OF-WAR BETWEEN POPE PIUS and 
Premier Mussolini over possession of the child is being 


watched with deep interest in this country no less than 


in Europe, for the question involved is of universal interest. 
The present clash proceeds from the fact that, under the direc- 
tion of the Italian dictator, the Government has taken over 
entire control of the education of youth ‘and abolished all or- 
ganizations of youth not directed under Fascist auspices. _Ac- 
cording to dispatches from Rome, Pope Pius, in addressing the 
Diocesan Committee in Rome, exprest his displeasure that the 
National Catholic Center party, in its recent convention in 
Rome, waited upon Premier Mussolini, but failed to pay homage 
to the Pope, and he gave vent to his disapproval of the party’s 
attitude toward Fascism and of the Fascist plan ‘‘tending to a 
veritable monopoly of juvenile education, not only physical, but 
moral and spiritual.’ The Fascist party had just inducted 
into its ranks 80,000 youths belonging to the Balilla and Avan- 
guardista organizations, in which they receive their preliminary 
Fascist training. This Fascist levy, said Premier Mussolini in 
the Council of Ministers, according to dispatches, ‘‘was a most 
important moment in the system of universal integral education 
and preparation of the Italian man, which the Fascist revolution 
considers one of the fundamental primordial duties of the State. 
When the State does not fulfil that or accepts its discussion, it 
purely and simply gambles with its right to exist.”” A few days 
later the Premier issued an order suppressing all organizations, 
except the Balilla, which have as their object the physical, 
moral, or spiritual education of youth. This order means sup- 
pression of the Catholic Boy Scouts, which hitherto have been 
tolerated in towns having more than 20,000 inhabitants, and is 
apparently a direct challenge to the Church. 

However, an explanation of the Pope’s address appearing 
later in the Osservatore Romano, the Vatican organ, declares that 
the Pope’s pronouncement ‘‘ was confined solely to a moral plane, 
and was in no wise politically inspired, and did not constitute 
intervention in the affairs of the State.’”’ The Pope, it says, 
spoke in the name of Christian parents, and it argues that 
because a religious, Christian Catholic foundation is the very 
basis of edueation, there is room for fruitful harmony between 
Church and State. It also points out that the Church does 
not aspire to a monopoly of the education of youth, it being 
reserved to the State to direct the mentality and bodily vigor 
of the “Italian man”’ according to the Fascist plan, but that the 
Church holds it should direct the religious education of youth 
in some way, contributing to the building up of the same 
“Ttalian man.” 

On this far side of the Alps there is much discussion of Premier 
Mussolini’s action and its possible consequences. The Brooklyn 
Eagle thinks he goes very far in suppressing the Catholic Boy 
Scouts, and says that ‘‘he is not merely affronting the Pope; he 
is striking at claims of the whole Church, urged in every land on 
earth, that the education of children can not safely be put in 
secular hands.” The Vatican attitude, we are told, is “digni- 
fied and unyeilding.” Jhe Eagle's chief conclusion is that in 
Italy, as in France, ‘‘the Pope may yet appear as the strongest 
champion of democracy against monarchies and dictatorships. 
If democracy is on trial, as some philosophers insist, then this 
possibility is worth some analytical consideration.’ The 
Fascism of to-day is not that of yesterday, says the Baltimore 
Sun, in referring to Mussolini’s early days in power when he 


found favor at the Vatican because of his attitude toward the 
left-wing movement and the Italian Free Masonry movement. 
“Tt has found its feet and enlarged mightily, and the Vatican 
now finds itself face to face with an expanding sovereignty which 
tends to become more and more inclusive, even impinging, the 
Chureh fears, on its own spiritual sovereignty.”’ And, we read, 
“the Pope, representing the great spiritual state of the Church, 
is not likely to assume the part of a spectator in the event of 
further advances into what is held to be forbidden territory.” 
The Vatican is fundamentally opposed to the doctrine of the 
omnipotence of the State which ‘‘has led the Duce to flout 
democracy and to challenge the liberties of speech, press and 
political association which have been accepted as the normal 
rights of civilized man in other countries,’ observes the Phila- 


delphia Evening Bulletin. And, we read on, 


“Tn thus denying the right of Catholic organizations of youth 
to continue their work, he challenges the Papacy on an issue on 
which any compromise on the part of the Holy See seems pre- 
cluded. The Duce has silenced or forced from the country 
other antagonists, but is now face to face with one which will 
not depart nor yield the principle. It is no light struggle on 
which the Dictator has embarked, and the world will wait with 
keen interest for its as yet unpredictable outcome.” 


In his impetuous approach to the problem, observes the 
St. Paul Dispatch, Mussolini plunges suddenly into a 3,000-year- 
old question that many nations and autocrats have essayed to 
solve: ‘‘Does the child belong to the parents or to the State?”’ 
And The Dispatch recalls: ; ; 


“The French Republic in 1905 made a gesture toward the 
same supremacy, animated by a dispute with the Vatican. By 
a law enacted in that year the French closed within five years 
3,107 public church schools and 13,307 private clerical schools. 
Buildings unused or made useless by such closings were taken 
over by the State, which thus assumed control of the education 
of the youth of France. Subsequent acts softened the harsh-, 
ness of the law of 1905, and to-day, as an Italian newspaper 
points out, the ‘Vatican has accepted collaboration with the 
French Government’ and ‘goes arm in arm with Minister of! 
Hducation Herriot.’ 

“But it is in Communist Russia that there is to be found the 
nearest modern counterpart to Mussolini’s program. Children 
in the kindergarten and primary grades are instructed in the 
Marxian doctrines and theory of Communism. The Soviet 
seeks to perpetuate itself by training the rising generation that 
it may be prepared both in mind and body to sustain the form 
of government after those who have inaugurated it have passed on. 

‘‘Mussolini has disciplined the adults of Italy. He has abol- 
ished political parties and political liberty, except as they con- 
form to the program of the Fascist organization. He has ac- 
complished marvels in economies, publie order and governmental 
efficiency. All these are in the class of material and public 
things. Now he attacks two different phases of life, the social 
and the religious institutions and customs of centuries. The 
Duce has a real job now.” 

Meanwhile, remarks the Brooklyn Citizen, the Vatican is also 
embroiled with the Royalist party in France, and The Citizen 
goes on to inform us: 


“The chief organ of that party is a newspaper published in 
Paris under the name and style of L’ Action Frangaise, edited and 
published by Charles Maurras and Leon Daudet, two of the 
most brilliant writers in contemporary France. Recently the 
Vatican condemned the policies of this paper, and prohibited 
French Catholics from reading it. Cardinal Dubois went a step 
further and issued a ukase in which he practically exeommuni- 
cated all readers of the paper, saying that the Church would 
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neither baptize, marry, nor bury any person guilty of reading 
this newspaper, and he called upon the editors to retract and 
pay submission to the Vatican.” 


The rupture between the Vatican and Mussolini was bound 
to come, thinks The Citizen, which reminds us: 


“The fundamental tenet of the Catholic Church is its claim 
to educate the Catholic youth. This provoked the ‘Kultur 
Kampf’ in Germany after the adoption of the Falk laws, and it 
is bound to produce a similar rupture whenever the policy of a 
State comes into conflict with this 
tenet of the Catholic Church. 
Bismarek was compelled, after 
years of struggle and agitation, 
to concede the victory to the 
Chureh. M. Sauerwein,:a most 
competent observer, hesitates to 
make any predictions as to the 
outcome of the quarrel between 
the Vatican and Mussolini. That 
the Vatican is pursuing a different 
policy in France is said to be 
due to the influence of M. Briand 
with the Papal Nuncio in Paris, 
M. Ceretti.”’ 


Happily, the New Haven Jowr- 
nal-Courier remembers, Mussolini 
has qualified his indignation a- 
number of times, 
reminded that 


and we are 


‘He whom the gods would de- 
stroy they first make mad, but this 
Napoleon of the age has in him 
more discretion than his mani- 
festoes that make the fearful 
tremble might indicate. The 
Church and State in Italy have 
seen frictions and even crises 
before. One looks for policies of 
moderation. In some form the 
little ones of the faithful will 
receive their training. Nor will 
it be of the blood-and-fire de- 
scription, with primary dedication 
to a shifting State. Devotions 
are dear to the Catholic heart. It is not an arena where even 
a Mussolini may long shout his commands. Dictators come. 
They go. The Church lives on.” 


International Newsreel photograph 


THExsHUNGRY DO NOT HAVE TO STEAL IN NEW YORK 


CHICAGO A CHURCH CAPITAL—Some comfort is taken 
by the Chicago Hvening Post that the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America is planning to establish a head- 
quarters in that city. The Federal Council’s decision ‘to take 
this step, says The Evening Post, ‘‘is evidence that despite any 
temporary phenomena of a disquieting nature, the leaders in 
this great organization have faith in Chicago; they believe in its 
possibilities as a spiritual capitel. They recognize, and with 
good reason, we think, that here les the strategic center for 
promoting the Christian faith and ideals in the life of inland 
America.” Sectarian prefixes are forgotten by the Council 
in making a common cause, we are reminded, and, above the 
hurly-burly of polities, The Evening Post pauses further to 
recall: 


“The keynote of the council’s program is that the Christian 
faith is a way of life which must find expression in every phase 
of human interest and activity. It recognizes no realm as foreign 
to the principles of Jesus or beyond the redeeming power of His 
truth. It holds that He is Master alike of Church and State, 
and demands recognition for His authority. 

“Tt will mean much for Chicago and the vast Middle Western 
country which centers here to have such a headquarters as it is 
proposed to establish. We welcome it. We think we can assure 
Or. Cadman and his colleague that they will find the Christian 
people of this city eager to cooperate. It is a challenge to our 
faith and courage which we should rejoice to answer.” 


THE OTHER SIDE OF “HEARTLESS” 
NEW YORK 


66 NJURED CHAUFFEUR, Jobless Three Years, Kills 
Wife and Ends Own Life’’; ‘“‘Jobless, Wife Ill, Children 

: Hungry, He Grabs Girl’s $1.42 in Street’; ‘‘His Family 
Hungry, Tries to Blow Safe.” These are a few typical head-lines 
in New York newspapers telling the tragic story of those who 
had been brought to utter want and knew not where to turn for 


The photograph shows a long line of jobless men waiting to enter the kitchen maintained by the Inter- 
national Labor Relief, where they received bread and soup for one cent. 
to relieve every form of distress, and spends $100,000,000 in philanthropy. 


New York City has agencies 


help. Not long ago a Manhattan mother, too tired to continue 
longer the struggle for existence, killed herself and her four 
children. A young widow in Queens, fearing her five children 
might be sent to an orphan asylum, snuffed out their lives and 
her own, seeking in death the safety she feared would be denied 
her and her little ones in life. The utter tragedy of these brief 
recitals is that help, not merely charity, was at hand. The 
hungry could have been fed, the jobless could have had em- 
ployment, the young widow would not have been separated 
from her children. New York City is the most prosperous city 
in the world, and it has some 1,200 public and private welfare 
organizations, which spend approximately $100,000,000 a year 
in philanthropy, Louis Resnick tells us in the New York World. 
But, he relates further, thousands of people do not know where 
to turn for help in the hour of need, and millions have no con- 
ception of what modern social work is like. 
stead, the traditional, but now erroneous, conception of charity 


“They have, in- 
as the giving of alms to the poor.’”” The young widow who slew 
her children to save them had been raised in an orphan asylum 
herself, and she wrote in a farewell note that she could not bear 
the thought of her children being raised in the same manner. 
In her day orphan asylums were like prisons, with bars across 
the window; the children wore uniforms, their heads were shaved; 
often they were treated like felons. But there is no such insti- 
tution to-day, Mr. Resnick tells us. 
probable that the widow’s children would not have been taken 
from her at all, for, says the writer, 


In the first place, it is 


‘Any one of a number of social agencies would have helped 
her to become self-supporting, and the friendship of a social] 


30 


worker would have helped heal the wound of sudden bereave~ 
ment. But even if it had become necessary to send the children 
to an institution, the mother would have found—instead of the 
dingy, old steel-barred institution of: her imagination—a group 
of attractive and comfortable cottages set around a campus in 
the country, with a house mother in every cottage. She would 
have found no steel bars, no uniforms, no shaving of heads; no 
pauperizing. But she didn’t know, so she turned on the gas 
and snuffed out six lives.” 


Likewise, it was not necessary for the man to steal to feed his 
hungry wife and children. As a matter of fact, within a few 
hours after the appearance of the item in The World concerning 


the arrest of this man, the case was noted in the office of a family ~ 


welfare society, and a short time later the work of rehabilitating 
the family was begun. ‘‘To-day,’”” we read, “the family is 
‘again on its feet, and a trained social worker stands by to help it 
become self-supporting, to 
regain its self-respect and to 
eounteract the pauperizing 
effect of the flood of financial 
relief which followed the 
publicity given the case. Mr. 
X has learned that it is not — 
necessary in New York to 
steal in order to keep one’s 
family from starving.’’- Mr. 
Resnick tells us: 


“The biggest city in the 

world has the biggest prob- 
lem of disease, poverty, old 
age and the other causes of dependency. But it has also 
the largest: and undoubtedly the most efficient machinery for 
the alleviation of these ills and for their prevention. Prac- 
tically all that is being done to relieve human suffering in this 
city is being done, not in the name of charity, but as social 
work. Were it not for the fact that it appears in the corporate 
name of some of the best social-work organizations, the word 
‘charity’ probably would become obsolete in a few years, at 
least so far as social work is concerned. 
_ “People do not want either to receive or to give charity; they 
want to give or receive a chance to help one’s self.. They want 
to give and receive*™not alms, or doles, but jobs, education, 
rehabilitation, and often merely intelligent advice and a friendly 
‘interest. 

“The extent to. which times have changed in this respect is 
strikingly illustrated in the care of the hopelessly poor and the 
homeless aged. The first almshouse for New York City was 
built in 1734. It was a large one-room affair in City Hall Park, 
and in it the sick, the poor, the aged, and the criminal were 
confined.. The keeper was known as ‘official beater,’ and he was 
allowed a shilling a lash. 

“Contrast that with the situation to-day, wherein the city 
government spends a million dollars a year to take care of the 
dependent aged and, in addition, there are in this oné city sev- 
enty-five privately supported agencies and institutions for the 
care of the aged. 

‘“‘Nor is the contrast striking merely in the extent of our re- 
sources for making the last years of poor old folks comfortable. 
The difference is just as great in the method of treatment. It is 
a far ery from the first almshouse with its ‘official beater’ to the 
situation in 1928. Now there is an old folks’ home for almost 
every large racial or religious group, in addition to the ex- 
tensive facilities provided by the city itself out of the general 
taxation.” 


Which is enough to prove that New York is not the heartless 
city it has sometimes been called. As the New York Evening 
Post notes, 


“There are 439 organizations engaged in family welfare work, 
380 organizations for child welfare, 367 agencies, and 1,474 
churches under the heading of ‘recreation, education and 
neighborhood activities,’ besides 1,161 clinics. One grows dizzy 
over the figures. But behind the cold statistics, stands an army 
of men and women who are devoting their lives to alleviating 
the pain and sorrow of others, and making the city a better place 
in which to live. 


“If this is heartlessness, it is a very agreeable kind.” 


WEARINESS 
By W. T. Kang, 8. J. 


FE asks: “‘Canst thou not watchan hour with Me?” 
Ah, Lord, an hour is long in Gethsemane! 


Forever, through the creeping centuries, 

Our poor wits drowse beneath the olive trees. 

Be patient still, until upon Your breast 

We lean, and hear: “Sleep now and take your rest.’ 


—The Catholic World, New York. 
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for the organization of fifty-eight gangs of boys or 


girls in Manhattan for law-breaking, according to a_ 
report of the subcommission of the New York State Baumes 
Commission, which has been investigating causes of crime, with 


a view to devising methods for its prevention. Put in other 
words, the delinquency of these juvenile bands is directly attribu- 
table to the fact that they live in a congested area, in homes 
which, in many cases, are a travesty on the word, and that 
they lack opportunity for wholesome play. The gangs, accord- 
ing to the report, which is quoted in the metropolitan papers, 


CURING BAD GANGS WITH BETTER ONES | 
mY eee ENERGIES” are chiefly responsible 


in many instances have taken up stealing, not for the profit j 


to be derived, but for lack of more wholesome adventure. 
area surveyed in Manhattan 
is deseribed as a district of 
poverty where congested 
housing has made the streets 
more attractive to the neigh- 
borhood boys than their 
homes. It.is said to contain 
approximately 21 per cent. 
of the entire population of 
Manhattan, but, according to 
the report, Childrens’ Court 
statisties show that in 1926 
this territory had 32 per 
cent. of all the juvenile de- 
linqguency in Manhattan coming within the court’s purview. 
The report shows, too, that the poorest moving-picture houses 
have the largest juvenile patronage, that children from broken 
homes are more largely dependent as a rule than others upon 
the associations of the street, and suffer more from the basest 
influences, that the delinquency increases out of proportion 
as the children advance in age. 8 

Arraignments in the Childrens’ Court of children of four- 
teen and fifteen are four times as frequent as of children be- 
tween the ages of ten and eleven. The arraignments of boys 
of sixteen and seventeen in the Magistrates’ Court are two and 
a half times as numerous as among boys of fourteen and _fif- 
teen in the juvenile court. 237s 

The recommendations, which are familiar to most of us, 
include: improved housing, the adjustment of the school eur- 
riculum to the special needs of delinquents, the utilization of 
school grounds for recreational purposes under specially trained 
leaders the year round, facilities for dancing in municipally 
owned pavilions under proper supervision, the multiplication of 
well-equipped boys’ clubs by private philanthropy, more oppor- 
tunities for vocational training, stricter police supervision of 
moving-picture theaters and pool-rooms. 
may well apply to other cities having similar conditions, for; as 
the New York Times puts it: 


“The greatest good is to come not by repressive measures, iat 
by enlisting the gang energy and spirit of adventure in behalf of 
something worthy—something that challenges their imagination, 
their courage, their ingenuity, their strength, their skill, their 
loyalty to one another—the moral equivalent of thievery and 
other adventurous delinquency. 

“Civie-betterment agencies should unite in coordinated effort in 


the prevention of delinquency. Here is the place to make a 
city-wide beginning.” 


The findings, says the Boston Globe, should be taken seriously 
by all municipalities. ‘‘The children have been neglected and, 
as usual, get into mischief which is often serious. Their spare 
time is as much a concern of the community as is any other 
public matter. It is foolish to expect to raise good citizens if the 
children are given no chanée to be anything except eangepers 
hanging around the corner.’ 


The | 


The recommendations — 
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fer Economical Transportation 


Genuine Duco Finish... Lustrous and 
Long Lasting...On the New Chevrolet 


Th 
COACH - 2 y 8 >, 


The Touring 
or Roadster 
The 
Coupe - - - 
The 4-Door 
Sedan 
The Sport 
Cabriolet - - 
The Imperial 
Landau - - - 
Utility Truck 
{Chassis only} 
Light Delivery 
{Chassis only} 


All prices f. 0. 


495 
395 
675 
665 
ily 
495 


awe, 
b. 


Flint, Michigan 


QU SLIT ¥ 


The Bigger and Better Chevrolet 
is finished in stylish, beautiful 
colors of genuine Duco —the finest 
and most durable automobile 
finish known. 


Permanently rich and lustrous, it 
preserves the car’s exterior beauty 
for years—resulting in increased 


pride of ownership and greater 
resale value. 


No other car in the low-price field 
has a Body by Fisher finished in 
genuine Duco—one of the numer- 
ous reasons why Chevrolet sales in 
every section of the country are the 
greatest in Chevrolet history. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


ol 


CURRENT 


POETRY 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


f Rie Commonweal (New York) had a 
page of poems for Holy Week, and 
among them was Mr. Walsh’s poetized 
version of the old anecdote in the fashion 
of one of Browning’s dramatic lyrics. 


THE LAST SUPPER 


(Scene in the Refectory of Santa Maria delle Grazie 
in Milan, 1498) 


By THoMAs WALSH 


Leonardo da Vinci speaks: 
Away with compliments, good lords and gentle- 
folk 

Of Milan, buzzing hives of scholars, monks 
And prelates, sonnetteers and abbesses 

And languid chatelaines, who come to lay 
Your laurels here at my Cenacolo! 

You do but mock my triumph thwarted here, 
The rout of my superior power where I 
Would paint the Face Divine, and fail—aghast 
With indecision, my proud touch unsure 

While I behold the vision draw away 
Reluctant to my craftmanship. Alas! 

The dream and the ideal, lost and gone! 

There was one lad upon whose seraph face 

I found the features for my chosen Christ, 
The line was chaste, the spirit on the brows 
Was sweet as heaven by Angelico— 

My Giovanni, you for whom I put aside 

The cloying blooms of Perugino’s brush 
Restraining ecstasy and attitude 

But spurring Pegasus at heavens serene 

With their midsummer stars. My Giovanni, 
Weary, poor lad, of my deliberate craft— 

_The innocence of his boyhood melting down 

‘Amid our vicious Milan—his clear glow 

Of Tuscan purity blackened in the flame 

That sears our too luxurious life. of art— 

‘I, serpent ‘neath that rose—until the day 

He sacked my treasure-chest and fled the town 
With my rare necklace young Cellini wrought! 
How can I then complete my Christ, good 
: Prior, : 

Despite the clamor of your monks to move 
My scaffoldings from off your walls? Can I, 
A thwarted painter, a half-broken dupe, 
Collect the fragments of my shattered dream 
And leave them in the Holy Supper place? 

But there is other work that claims me now: 


Last night they brought me to the Sforza 


crypts J min : 

Where they made ready with the block for one, 

They said, would make a perfect model of 

A type as fiendish as I wished; and from 

The secret dungeons they haled out for me 

A royal criminal, a villainous flower, 

A flaming mongerer of blameless girls, 

Of holy chalices, a blasphemous 

Assassin of his benefactors, armed 

With flashes of the diabolical. 

He’s dangerous, they say; nay, in those chains 

He cannot harm me! Rogue, lift up your head. 

O God, and what a face! What demon’s 
glance! 

At last, at last, I have my Judas here! 

Quick, let me sketch that snakelike glower that 
slips 

Between your brows. 

Yes, smile, you fiend! What’s that? 
he sneered, 

*“And so, old Leonardo meets me still 

To serve his Mother Church? And is that face 

Still vaguely outlined at the Grazie?”’ 

What face, I asked. ‘‘I mean the Master’s 
face.”’ 

What know you, fiend, about the Master’s face? 

‘““We knew it once together, Pharisee, 

When you and I were comrades once 

A few short years ago.’’ Comrades!—with you? 

““Look closer, closer yet,’’ he said; 

‘“Nay have no fear’’—My Giovanni, yes— 

Merciful God! They took you out to die 

Upon the block! And so, good Father Prior, 

Today I paint not Christ but Judas’ face!— 

For that my touch is ripe—My brush—my paints! 


Judas! or are you Satan? 
veckLoyy ans 


Aso in The Commonweal is this ironic 
comment on the subterfuge that makes us 
pass most of the appeals that meet us on the 
street: 


BALLAD OF A BAD CITIZEN ON GOOD 
FRIDAY 


By Kennetu W. Porter 


The hour that Christ once drained the cup 
Of thorns and blood and steel, 

A pale and haggard man came up 
And braced me for a meal. 


Like a burgess good I thought to lie 
And say I had no change; 

But I looked at his sad and sunken eye, 
His face so tired and strange. 


Now I did not think him the Crucified 
And he may have been one of the thieves, 
But I gave him a coin for the Wounded Side 
And my joy in the budding leaves. 


And for this grievous sin of mine 
*Gainst all good citizenry, 

By the soldier’s pitying sponge of wine 
May I forgiven be! 


Ir all men dwelt in such compliance as 
these Gaels would have us believe of them, 
then were the millennium come. But 
refer this to The Irish Statesman (Dublin): 


BLACK ANTHONY’S FORGE 
(Suggested by the Gaelic) 
‘By ALrrep PrercevAL GRAVES 


Ere the sun rose from out the gorge, 

I entered in haste Black Anthony’s forge, 
Down went my load of iron and steel, 

Up he looked with ‘‘Good day to you, Neill!” 
** Honest man, out of this that you see, 

Could you shape me a spade in five skips of a flea?”’ 
‘“Though I’d scores in front of you here, 

First and foremost I’d serve you, my dear!’’ 
‘“Blow up the fire and fill you dudheen 

Full up of the ’baccy in under the screen. 
Smokin’ and jokin’ let the work go, 

You with the bellows and I with the blow.” 


‘Then he levelled the smoulderin’ peat 


And the iron and steel made one with the heat. 
Round each rafter the red sparks played, 
Through our laughter outstarted my spade. 


Off then I marched, my prize in my hand, 

Wild for to dig all day on my land, 

“Troth and I’m sure if-a match were made, 

Where’s the worker would have me afraid? 

Blacksmith, here’s to your fortune and fame! 

That no spark leave you dark and no kick leave you 
lame! 

Patrick, Andrew, David and George 

Save and prosper Black Anthony’s Forge.” 


Here in Pasque Petals (Aberdeen, S. D.) 
is something in dialect not quite identifi- 
able, perhaps, but of a yearning that is 
genuine to anybody. 


TWILIGHT 


By Forrest Masen Kee 


‘Jes’ a-smokin’, 
An’ a-dreamin’, 
An’ a-thinkin’ of you, dear; 
Jes’ a-longin’, 
An’ a-wonderin’, 
An’ a-wishin’ you were here, 


Jes’ a-watchin’ 
Lonesome shadders 
Cross the empty hearthstones fall; 
Jes’ a-smokin’, 
An’ a-dreamin’, 
An’ a-lovin’ you—that’s all!”’ 


in this writer’s view. 


Doomspay and Haster are not far apart 
Taken from the 


London Observer: 


DOOMSDAY 
By F. H. 


The thin invisible trumpets sound 
Across the meadows of the Spring, 

And all the dead things underground 
Stir to the great awakening; 


And, looséd from the ties that bind, 
The seeds with apprehension rise 

To meet the judgment, and they find 
The benediction of the skies. 


A SENTIMENTAL war ballad about not 
raising my son to be a soldier got a first 
ready acceptance, then many hard knocks. 
These lines from The South African Nation 
(Capetown) does the thing better. The 
author withholds his name: 


MOTHERS WITH LITTLE SONS 


O Mothers with little sons, 

Who stand with lifted faces 
All of earth’s helpless ones A 

Cry from the lonely places; 
And the dead men plead their cause 

And the crippled men implore: 
‘*Go fashion the future laws 

That war shall be no more.”’ 
For war is a knave’s design 

And a coward’s brutal scheme, 
And men whose courage is divine 

Shall foster a nobler dream. 


O Mothers with little sons, 

The years lie in your hands; 
You are the chosen ones; 

Men wait for your commands; 
Not till your lips declare, 
“‘Our sons no more shall fight,’ 
Shall the crimson soil be fair 

And the ravaged earth be right. 


Is it better to let the car be stolen than 
break upon the reign of night with such un- 
couth interference? The Outlook (London) 
gives a hint: 


CLUMSY 


By RicHarp CHURCH 


I had not turned the petrol off, I thought; 

Forgotten to lock the wash-house door for tne 
night; 

So I went out again, and fumbling, sought, 

Already half asleep, to put things right 

And snug. Covering the radiator with a rug, 

I clashed the garage door. 


Then suddenly, 
Silence came home to me with a wounded cry, 
Hurt by my clumsiness. The glaring fault 
Loomed heinous in the night; rang from the beech- 
wood, : 
Re-echoed from the little railway-halt 
And stopped the singing of the nightingale. 


I stood ashamed, exposed in the moon’s flood. 
I bowed my head, grieving as silence bled, 
And there, heart-torn, and from my passion 
pale 
I worked the miracle, reclaiming from the dead 
This dying mystery, this queen of thought, 
This bride of night and mother of solitude. 
For as I stood I quelled my very blood, 
Stilled its riot; then, tired and over-wrought, 
Listened. Silence was healed. 
I crept to bed. 
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What Price 
eHRYSLER? 


Great New Chrysler “62” 

Fy ees Sedan $1175. Six 

other body types priced 
from $1065 to $1235. 


HRYSLER always has offered most in value 

as well as in quality, style and perform- 

ance—but never so much as it does today at 

the sensational new lower prices ranging from 
$670 upwards. 


(hesercatct, -valucs: of the -*52,.. “62,2572” 
and 112 h. p. Imperial ‘‘80” are based. on the 
outstanding Chrysler quality, performance and 
long life of engine, chassis and body—which 
have always been the real greatness of Chrysler. 


Chrysler Standardized Quality has pioneered 
and developed scores and scores of improve- 
ments and betterments for Chrysler cars of 
higher price and has passed them on to its cars 
of lower price for the whole industry to emulate. 


Illustrious New Chrysler 
(79"— 2-passenger Coupe 
(with rumble seat) $1545. 
Six other body types priced 
from $1545 to $1795- 


Through Chrysler, therefore, prices and values 
have taken ona new meaning. Chrysler today, 
as always, provides the public greater measures 
of performance, quality and value than any 
other. That is the great reason why the public 
has advanced Chrysler from 27th to 3rd place 
in sales in 42 months’ time. Demonstration, 
which any Chrysler dealer is eager to afford 
you, is conclusive proof of Chrysler superiority. 


r Tt 7 


NEW CHRYSLER “Red-Head’” ENGINE — designed to 
take full advantage of high-compression gas, giving 12% 
greater torque with greater speed, power and hill- climbing 
ability, standard equipment on all body models of the 112 
h. p. Imperial “80,” also standard on the roadsters, and 
available at slight extra cost for other body types, of the 62” 
and “72,” 


FOUR GREAT CARS IN FOUR GREAT PRICE CLASSES 


\ 32°. 62,4 72 3 112... P. CHRYSLER IMPERIAL “80” 
Priced from $670 to $3495 


SN 


0 All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. N 


Chrysler dealers are in a position to extend the convenience of time payments. 
Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


PERSONAL 


y GLIMPSES 


“BLACK JACK” PERSHING KNEW WHAT HE WANTED 


HE AROMA OF BEANS AND COFFEE urged the 
soldiers on to the cook’s wagon. The soil of Mexico was 
hard beneath American feet, and the sun of Mexico was 
hot overhead, but still the line straggled and bulged forward 
to the realization of ‘‘ chow.” 
But suddenly the hungry and 
place-jealous line was invaded. 
A compactly built, square- 
jawed man, who wore the 
star of an American briga- 
dier-general, shouldered his 
way among them. ‘Black 
Jack” Pershing, pursuing Villa 
through Mexico, had been vis- 
ited with an appetite for 
beans and coffee, and had 
employed the quickest means 
of satisfying it. The incident 
is related by Capt. B. H. 
Liddell Hart, military critic 
of the London Daily Telegraph, 
in ‘‘Reputations Ten Years 
After,’’ from which we quoted 
on the subject of the late 
Marshal Haig in our issue of 
February 18. The episode of 
the beans and coffee, Captain 
Hart tells us, “was later glori- 
fied as an instance of demo- 
cratic habits.”” But with this 
estimate the captain disagrees, 
commenting that ‘‘in reality 
it was merely an example of 
his unceremonious way of 
going straight to what he 
wanted by the shortest route 
and regardless of other people.” 
Captain Hart views Gen- 
eral Pershing as one who saw 
his ends clearly and possest 
the knack of achieving them. 
As for his achievement, the writer makes this significant admis- 
sion in his concluding paragraph: 


It is sufficient to say that there was perhaps no other man 
who would or could have built the structure of the American 
Army on the scale he planned. And without that Army the 
war could hardly have been saved, and could not have been won. 


Between Pershing’s rise from obscurity and the similar rise of 
Joffre, Captain Hart finds a parallel. And in certain phases of 
outlook he finds the two leaders alike also. We read on: 


Like Joffre, this product of democracy was essentially un- 
democratic. His early years were a perfect fulfilment of the 
popular picture of the self-made man—as a boy, improving his 
education in hours snatched from work, then taking a course 
at the Normal School at Kirksville while supporting himself 
by teaching in @ children’s school. Law was his aim, but arms 
his fate, for, hearing of a competitive examination for the 
United States Military Academy at West Point, he turned 
aside to try for, and seize, the chance of a career free of ap- 
prenticeship costs. If the prize seemed likely to be small, the 
stake was nought. 

More mature than most of the cadets, with the habit of com- 
mand already ingrained through his teaching experience, he 
was elected president of his class as a freshman, then selected 
by his officers as corporal after a year, first sergeant the next, 


OUR WAR-TIME MAN ON HORSEBACK 
Gen. John J. Pershing is awarded a high mark 


and in his last year first captain in the Corps of Cadets. These 
appointments were proofs more of character than of book 
knowledge. Physically tough, morally hard, he had come out 
on top in a rough-and-tumble school of youth, and he in- 
spired more respect than affection. Even when, on gradu- 
ating, he attained the dignity 
of commissioned rank, he did 
not hesitate to cure one case 
of insubordination with his 
fists. 

This unceremonious, or self- 
centered, instinct remained 
with him when he became a 
world figure and created many 
shocks in the politer atmos- 
phere of Kurope, where opin- 
ions might be as frank but were 
less so in expression. There 
were times when the language 
barrier was of value as a 
buffer. Even in smaller mat- 
ters Pershing’s ways were dis- 
conecerting. His disregard of 
time and appointments was 
proverbial. If he arranged 
to dine with one of the 
Allied commanders-in-chief, he 
thought nothing of keeping 
him waiting for hours. Pétain, 
fortunately, came to regard 
him as an interesting and 
highly original object for study, 
while Haig merely went on 
with his meal. Again, at a 
ceremonial arrival at a sta- 
tion—Bucharest, it is said— 
where royalty was waiting on 
the platform to greet him, 
Pershing was seen by the hor- 
rified station-master to be in 
shirt-sleeves, shaving. With 
a promptness which stamped 
him as a born diplomatist, the 
station-master ordered the 
train to be backed out until 
Pershing had completed his 
toilet. 


in an English 
military critic’s ““Reputations Ten Years After.”’ 


General Pershing was grad- 
uated from West Point in 1886 
and was commissioned in the cavalry, the account continues. 
After that came years in service against the Indians, as military 
instructor at the University of Nebraska, in the Spanish- 
American war, in which he attracted Theodore Roosevelt’s 
attention and won praise from his commander as ‘‘the coolest 
man under fire I ever saw in my life.’”’ Next came the Philip- 
pines, where he further distinguished himself, the post of ob- 
server with the Japanese during the Russo-Japanese war, and, 
finally, President Roosevelt’s breaking through military red tape 
to promote him at one bound from captain to brigadier-general. 
Then, after another period of service in the Philippines, came 
the punitive expedition into Mexico, in which, says Captain 
Hart, his pursuit was ‘‘finally frustrated by his own Govern- 
ment,’’ which, the writer continues, ‘‘imposed an unfair strain 
on the military commander.’”’ But we learn as we read on: 


A marked feature of Pershing throughout his career was a 
loyal and unquestioning acceptance of the dictates, however 
incomprehensible and irritating, of his superiors. Few would 
have accepted a task almost foredoomed to failure by its restrict- 
ing conditions, but Pershing’s instinct of obedience was so abso- 
lute that he gave the impression that he would sacrifice anything, 
even his men, rather than disobey an order. 

As he was a man of undeniable this 


ambition, rigid 


RIGHT 

Berkeley, Calif. 
“AROUND THE TIME of my high schoo! graduation, I 
became run down. Too many parties and dances, I guess— 
and then there was the Senior play. The vice-principal urged 
me to withdraw from the play. But I didn’t want to do that. 
“Tt happened that my father was an ardent Yeast enthu- 
siast. I decided to try it myself. To my surprise I was better 
within a month, and in two months I-was entirely well. My 
skin became clearer, too, and I was soon able to begin my 
preparations for college. Now, whenever I feel the slightest 
return of sluggishness, I go back to Fleischman’s Yeast again.” 

Mrs. GWENDOLYN DE JONGE 


Mr. Freperick D. Wave (above, at right), of New York, gathering 
data for a magazine article on the hazards of structural steel work 


RIGHT 
Miss Margaret Alexander's mother writes: 


“MY DOCTOR had prescribed Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast for my brother-in-law. So 
when my daughter Margaret became 
bothered with constipation it was the first 
thing I thought of giving her. At first she 
took it dissolved in milk, but later she ate 
it just like candy. In a month she was 
perfectly normal again. Now, whenever 
she goes into a store with me she says, 
‘Don’t forget the Yeast cakes, mother.’ 
They have been nuggets of gold to me.” 


Mrs, Epvira M. ALEXANDER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


,., nerves are like 
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1ron now” 


“But I take no chances of another break- 
down,’’ says Frederick D. Wade 


New York City 


“‘By THE TIME I was fifteen years old I had run 
away from home so often that my mother gave up 
trying to keep me there. 


“After working my way around the world on 
tramp steamers I entered college, where I special- 
ized in journalism. But the pressure of study and 
overtraining in athletics brought back my old 
enemy, indigestion. 


“When I graduated I was suffering from a bad 
case of ‘nerves’—practically a breakdown. But 
heeding a suggestion of an athletic trainer I began 
eating three cakes daily of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


“In three or four months I was well—my nerves 
as steady as the iron in the construction jobs on 
which I worked for a time after leaving college. I 
am writing short stories and articles now, and giving 
boxing instruction. But I am still eating Yeast—to 


keep myself in shape.” Frederick D. Wade 


F LeIscHMANN’s YEAST is not a medicine but 
a food—wholesome, fresh as any vegetable. 


Yet this food has unusual virtue in correct- 
ing certain common ills—indigestion, skin 
troubles, headaches, ‘“‘nerves.”’ Ills such as 
these generally come from an unclean intestinal 
tract. Fleischmann’s Yeast keeps the intestines 
active, clean. Softens the wastes. Strengthens 
sluggish muscles. Brings healthful “regularity.” 


Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast at a time from your grocer and keep in 
any cool, dry place. And send for latest book- 
let on Yeast in the diet—free. Health Re- 
search Dept. C-113, The Fleischmann Company, 
701 Washington St., New York. 


How thousands have found health: . 


Eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly every 
day, one before each meal or between meals: just 
plain, or dissolved in water (hot or cold) or any other 
way you like. For stubborn constipation drink one 
cake in hot water—not scalding—before each meal and 
before going to bed. 
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subordination of himself, uncommon among men of such strong 
personality, probably sprang less from belief in the infallibility 
of authority than from a far-sighted wisdom—smoothing the way 
for hisownascent. His combined tractability and efficiency won 
him favor in the eyes of President Wilson. Promoted major- 
general, Pershing was appointed to succeed, on the death of 
Funston, to the supreme command on the Mexican border. 
And in May, after the entry of the United States into the 
World War, the President announced that Pershing was to go 
to Europe in command of the American forces. It was to be a 
dramatic change, particularly in scale, from his previous ex- 
perience. To pass from guerrilla expeditions in jungle, mountain, 
and desert to the vast siege in progress—or stagnation—on the 
French front was a contrast so utter as to leave him destitute of 
any foundation of knowledge on which to build. 

At the end of May Pershing sailed for France on the Baltic 
with the nucleus of his newly gathered staff, leaving a semi- 
paralyzed War Department, clogged by its own antiquated ma- 
chinery and overwhelmed by its unforeseen responsibility, to 
send on material enough to build a shanty while he was erecting 
the framework of a military sky-seraper. To chide the home 
authorities for their inadequate and dilatory measures might 
only lead to the wreck of his dream and the downfall of himself. 
It was better that the pressure on them should come gradually 
from publie opinion, growing uneasy over the delay, than from 
him; meanwhile the Allies must do their best to hold the pass. 
The latter had imagined that the United States would produce 
troops in the manner of a conjurer producing rabbits from his 
hat; instead they found Pershing plowing the soil and sowing 
seeds with all the deliberation of a Middle-West farmer who 
reckons in months, not in hours, waiting tranquilly for the ulti- 
mate ripening of his crops. If personal ambition was a factor, 
there are side-lights which suggest loftier and more far-reaching 
motives—to hand down to his country a tradition of military 
pride, to awaken her to a realization of her own power, to estab- 
lish the permanent foundations of a national Army. 


Settled in France, Pershing proceeded to work out this ambi- 
tion of his. He was unremitting in his efforts, but certain ele- 
ments of his nature, his apparent lack of any sense of time, for 
example, hampered him. Allied officers, Captain Hart writes, 
“could not but feel that a man who arrived casually at midnight 
for a dinner fixt at six o’clock would be likely to arrive on the 
battle-field when the battle was lost.’’ Friction came, but Per- 
shing did not hesitate, in such a ease, to go straight to the root 
of the matter. We come upon an illuminating incident, when 
he reproved Clemenceau for spreading reports of friction with 
Pétain. The real test of will, however, came later as a result of 
a proposal by America’s allies which, Captain Hart shows us, 
sprang from mixed motives: 


Honor, prestige, prosperity—who can disentangle them? 
Thus in 1917-1918, if it was natural that France and England, 
strained almost beyond endurance, should urge that the American 
drafts be infused into their depleted ranks, and logical that such 
a combination of new blood and a tried organization would give 
quicker results, it was also natural that America should decline 
to lose her identity and sacrifice her national pride by such a 
merginge—tacit avowal of inferiority. And Pershing could also 
counter logic with a proverb rooted in experience, that ‘‘no man 
putteth new wine into old bottles; else the new wine will burst 
the bottles, and be spilled.” Troops will endure much mis- 
handling from commanders of their own nationality, but patience 
is soon strained when things go wrong under a foreign command. 
If America’s allies had reason on their side in this controversy, 
Pershing had human nature on his, in claiming that American 
troops should be under American command. 

A eynie might even say that the war for Pershing consisted of 
fifteen months’ fighting at the rear and two months’ fighting at 
the front. 

The first storm signals were hoisted when offre, in the flush 
of his triumphant tour of the United States which coincided with 
America’s entry, was named to ‘‘collaborate’’ with Pershing. 
The French had conceived the idea of rejuvenating their ex- 
hausted military body by grafting on the gland of America’s 
youth, an operation that would have the advantage of putting 
an old head on young shoulders, if, incidentally, it would also 
contribute to French prestige. Soon after Pershing’s arrival in 
France, Joffre and his entourage made their appearance at Per- 
shing’s headquarters, to be weleomed as honored guests. If this 
treatment appeared to satisfy Joffre, his staff soon showed that 
they had expected less honor and more consultation, to become 
part of the family, not merely guests, and began to ask when the 
collaboration was to be discust. But Pershing had *‘no thought 
_ of engaging any nurse for himself, not even so eminent a one as 


Joffre.’ When this attempt at ‘infiltration’? was seen to be 
a failure, the French began a series of more direct advances, 
reenforced by the fact that they had to supply so much of the 
material to equip the American troops and even their training 
camps and schools, which seemed to establish some claim to 
a voice in the control. 


Later, however, in the face of a perilous emergency, General 
Pershing temporarily consented to this plan. Then came the 
last phase of the war which, among the commanders, became, 
sometimes, a ‘‘strategic tug-of-war between Haig and Pershing, 
with Foch as the rope.”” The American General appeared as the 
disciple of the rifle and the infantry, as opposed to the trench 
warfare which was in progress. Summing this, with the results 
of the final drives, Captain Hart says: 


Reviewing the course of the war’s last phase, it would seem 
beyond doubt that Pershing was unfairly tried, that an exploita- 
tion of the St. Mihiel stroke by an advance toward Metz, with 
the ‘‘blooded”’ divisions and long-standing preparations which 
he used at St. Mihiel, would have made better progress than the 
Meuse-Argonne advance. Even so, however, it could hardly 
have made the rapid penetration which was essential to fulfil his 
strategic aim. Thus the ultimate verdict on his strategy, as on 
his training doctrine, must be that it was more idealistic than 
realistic. Like the French, in the early phase of the war, it 
foundered on the rock of machine-guns. He thought that he 
was spreading a new gospel of faith when actually it was an old 
faith exploded. This was the one flaw in the great structure he 
had built. 

It may even be said that he omitted but one factor from his 
calculations—German machine-guns—and was right in all his 
ealeulations but one—their effect. It was the abrupt discovery 
by his troops of this omission which shook their initial trust in 
him, and led to some of the sweeping unjust postwar criticisms. 
This change of attitude was typified in a story which was widely 
told. Ina column of American troops on the march a voice was 
heard saying, ‘‘ Pershing says he’ll take Metz if it costs a hundred 
thousand lives.’’ Silence for a moment. Then another voice: 
‘*Ain’t he a generous guy!” 

Yet even this remark has an undercurrent of chastened yet 
erudging admiration which is a tribute both to the driving force 
of Pershing and to the fortitude of his men. He lacked the per- 
sonal magnetism which can make men lay down their lives gladly 
—he was far from a Robert E. Lee. But he had the character 
which compelled men not only to die but to work—eursing him, 
perhaps, but respecting him. He was hard, but life had tried 
him hardly, and if he gave affection to few, it was generous 
when given—to those who had shown themselves men by his 
high standard. When he visited the battle-fields after the 
war he stood silent a while before the monument on the 
mound at Montdidier, dedicated to the First American 
Division. At length, in a voice husky with emotion, he said, 
“That was the best damned division in any Army.” It was a 
tribute from the heart. 


THE “UKE” GROWS “RITZY”—The fatted calf has been 
killed by the musical world in honor of its prodigal, the ukulele. 
After long-continued ignominy, when its name failed to appear 
in even the most complete musical encyclopedias, and artists 
withheld naturalization papers, in spite of popularity for fifteen 
years, the ukulele has joined the aristocracy, we learn from the 
New York Evening Post, which nforms us: 


The National Association of Musical Instruments and Ac- 
cessories Manufacturers has adopted specifications for a standard 
approved ukulele which puts this instrument into the front ranks 
as a pioneer. It is the first musical instrument to be stand- 
ardized. 

It took two and a half years and the constant efforts of H. C. 
Lomb of Elmhurst, L. I., chairman of the committee in charge 
of standardization, but the deed has been done. All manu- 
facturers who make ukuleles now recognize that the favorite of 
all strumming instruments must be fashioned according to very 
high-brow plans. 

It must have not less than twelve frets, for instance. Its 
warm golden back must be eurved or arched like a ecat’s. Its 
body must be not less than two inches deep at the lower bout. 
Its frame or sides must be lined. Its sound hole must be trimmed 
with celluloid or inlaid purfling. 

“What Henry Ford did for automobiles we want to do for 
ukuleles,” said Mr. Lomb, adding that he thought there might 
be opposition to the standardization at first, and even some 
“bootlegging”? of unstandardized products. 
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NATIONAL 
MAZDA 


®) 


(> MAZDA 
ational LAMPS 


IGHT now.reveals these cathedrals of 
‘commerce more clearly than does day. 
Light from National MAZDA lamps picks out 
in bold relief their lofty peaks and spires—just- 
as the light from National MAZDA auto lamps 
reveals each detail of the road ahead— making 
night driving as safe and enjoyable as driving 
by day. ; 
“Wherever you need light—on the road, at 
‘work, at home—there is a MAZDA lamp for — 
the purpose. 
Look for the MAZDA mark, and for the famil- 
iar blue carton. ae 
NATIONAL LAMP WORKS of General Electric Company 
t Nela Park, Cleveland é 


A GEN ERAL EL FE otRK Ts 
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AGE DOES NOT DIM THE GLORY OF THE ROVER BOYS 


All day 
Face Comfort 
for the man who uses 


AQUA VELVA 


for After-Shaving! 


Expressly for after shav- 
ing! With 88 years of 
study of what’s best for 
beard and skin behind it. 
That’s Aqua Velva! 


An after shaving splash 
of it gives a stimulating tin- 
gle. You feel awake, alert! 


Aqua Velva helps to 
heal nicks and scrapés,— 
often too tiny to see. Gives 
protection. Helps to re- 
tain all day the natural 
moisture that’s necessary 
for flexible, buoyant, well 
conditioned skins. — 


of your shaving formula. 
Made by the makers of 
Williams Shaving Cream, 
it keeps the skin as the 
super mild Williams lather 
leaves it. Makes for pleas- 
ure at shaving time and a 
well groomed look all day. 


50 cents for a5-oz. bottle. Ora 
Free Trial Size if you ask for it. 
Address: 

Dept. D 38, The J. B. Williams Co., 
Glastonbury, Conn. and Montreal, Can. 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


For use after shaving 


‘{sfind how very much alive he is,” 


HEY live in ‘“‘three connecting houses 
@ on Riverside Drive, overlooking the 
Hudson River.’’ They have married Dora, 
Nellie, and Grace, and are doing very well 
in business: Dick has a son and daughter, 
Jack and Martha; Sam is father of Fred 
and Mary; while Tom has been blest with 
twins, Randy and Andy. The children 
are‘in boarding-school—the boys, of course, 
at Putnam Hall. This, briefly, is the pres- 
ent state of the famous Rover Boys, 
fictional heroes of the adolescents of earlier 
in the century. And the exploits of their 
offspring seem no less engrossing to pres- 
ent-day youth. Volume thirty was out 
last spring, and Mr. Corey Ford, writing 
in The New Age Illustrated, feels that Mr. 
Edward Stratemeyer, father of the series, 
will have number thirty-one along without 
undue delay. It is an agreeable shock to 
many to learn that the creator of the Rover 
It is also a shock “‘to 
Mr. 


Ford begins; and so, to dispel our incredu- 


Boys still lives. 


lity, he offers certain data: 


Edward Stratemeyer is sixty-six years 
of age. He has whitish-gray hair, a florid 
complexion, and a slight Ed Wynn lisp. 
Wearing a shiny black sack-coat and be- 
nign spectacles, like a Lutheran deacon, he 
dictates his stories to a stenographer in a 
severe office-room on the eighteenth floor of 
a New York sky-seraper, overlooking new 
buildings and riveters and the roar of in- 
dustrial progress. The walls of this strange 
room are lined with shelves, and the shelves 
are filled with a complete collection of the 
first editions of the Rover Boys Series for 
Young Americans, the Putnam Hall Series, 
the Dave Porter Series, the Flag of Freedom 
Series, the Boy Hunter Series, the Frontier 
Series, the Old Glory Series, the Soldier of 
Fortune Series, the Colonial Series, «the 
Mexican War Series, the Lakeport Séries, 
the American Boy’s Life of President 
McKinley, the American Boy’s Life of 
President Roosevelt, By Pluck Not Luck, 
Schooldays of Fred Harley, The Missing 
Tin Box, innumerable other single vol- 
umes, and even the last two Horatio Alger 
books—an imposing roster of the leading 


4 juvenile fiction of over a quarter-century. 


Let Aqua Velva be part 


And about this vast Valhalla of our boy- 
hood heroes, whose red-blooded exploits 
and adventures we once swallowed so 
eagerly, Edward Stratemeyer wanders 
now with a complacent smile, taking down 
a green-backed volume here or there, pat- 
ting it contentedly, replacing it affection- 
ately on the shelf. Nor is it any wonder 
that this collection of juvenilia is so dear to 
him. He, and he alone, is the proud author 
of it all. 

He is to-day an active business man, if 
anything a trifle hard-boiled, impaired 
in health, but not in his canny sense of 
finance and copyrights. He is the head of a 
large syndicate of juvenile fiction. He 
commutes from his home in Newark each 
morning with a brief-case full of galley 
proofs, notes, contracts, and manuscript. 
He produced the thirtieth volume of the 
Rover Boys Series last spring; and, tho 
ostensibly the last book of that formidable 
series, he admits that “if sufficiently 
prest by letters from his young readers,”’ 
he will probably allow himself to be 
persuaded to present them with another. 


Nine people out of ten recall instantly, 
with a loyal affection and a pardonable 
pride in their own memory, any number of 
the blood-chilling feats of daring of the 
three heroes, whom we accepted in child- 
hood with such avid credulity, Mr. Ford 
assures us, and forthwith we are plunged 
into the middle of a typically Roveresque 
adventure, thus: 


They faced unprecedented dangers. As 
the fun-loving Tom exprest it, on the 
historic occasion when an avalanche was 
rolling down on them from above, their 
cabin was in flames, Dan Baxter and his 
cronies were taking pot-shots at them 
from across the canyon, Dora Stanhope 
was clinging to the edge of the cliff, and the 
battle-ship Oregon was still ten miles away, 
‘Well, we’re in a pretty pickle, and no mis- 
take!’”’ But always, to our immense sur- 
prize, they would emerge unsc&thed, re- 
store the missing fortune, and be rewarded 
by three rousing cheers and—a sop to the 
feminine trade—an arch look from Dora 
and Nellie and Grace; while the discomfited 
bullies, outwitted again, began plotting 
at once their future conspiracies, to be 
related in the next volume of the Rover 
Boys Series for Young Americans. 

Simple ingredients, but, like the magic 
formula that produced ‘‘Abie’s Irish Rose,”’ 
they seemed to satisfy the appetite of 
young America as no other boys’ series has 
since. It was no mere coincidence that 
prompted the contentéd Mr. Stratemeyer 
last spring to title the thirtieth volume of 
his lucrative series ‘“‘The Rover Boys 
Winning a Fortune.”’ 

Not that it has been entirely easy for 
Mr. Stratemeyer to maintain this phe- 
nomenal series steadily for twenty-eight 
years. From time to tinie the progress of 
seiénce, new inventions. and new styles in 
feminine dress have: presented the author 
with embarrassing situations. When the 
series began m 1899, Putnam Hall was en- 
tirely illuminated with gas; since then Mr. 
Stratemeyer has been obliged to tear out 
all these fixtures and wire the entire acad- 
emy with electricity, at considerable ex- 
pense. Bicycles and the faithful horse-and- 
buckboard were gradually replaced by 
motor-cycles and automobiles; and recently 
he was forced to trade in the familiar Put- 
nam Hall carryall for a modern auto-bus, 
involving an additional outlay for new con- 
crete roads around the grounds, to say 
nothing of a complete set of chauffeur’s 
puttees for Peleg Snuggers. New uniforms 
for the boys and dresses for the girls, in the 
course of twenty-five years of changing 
styles, have proved considerable items, and 
lately he has been compelled also to invest 
in several airplanes and a submarine for 
his up-to-date heroes. Only modern slang 
has outdistanced him; he has abandoned 
altogether the too-exacting effort to keep 
up with it, and his progress in vernacular 
frankly stops at about 1910 with ‘“‘By 
jinks!”’ and ‘‘Stow it!’’ and an occasional 
NT tI 

Moreover, these difficulties were but a 
beginning. Asin ‘‘Abie’s Irish Rose,’’ his 
performers gradually grew old in the 
service. For thirteen years Dick and Tom 
and Sam had been studying intermittently 
at Putnam Hall; and thirteen years is a 
long time to graduate, even in a military 
academy. Mr. Stratemeyer was faced with 
the unpleasant alternative of culminating 
his series at once, or making dumb-bells 
out of his heroes. But business, marriage, 
and children solved the problem. 
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ADOPTED 


(ustodian of 


Your Most Precious Thin gs 


Your Laundry Prevents Spots and SEE with Monel Metal Equipment 


AS send your choicest possessions to 
the Modern Laundry with perfect con- 
fidence. You know that they will be re- 
turned promptly—spotless—stainless. Ask 
your laundryman how he keeps your 
clothes free from spots and stains. 

He will tell you that modern laundries, 
everywhere, use Monel Metal equipment 
to protect yourwash. Monel Metal, because 
it will not cause rust spots or verdigris 
stains, is the safest and cleanest metal a 
laundry can use. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


COMPANY (Inc.), 67 


The same properties that make Monel 
Metal so desirable for laundry purposes, 
also suggest its use in the modern home. 

For refrigerator trim and lining, for sinks 
and drainboards, for table tops, and laun- 
dry chutes—wherever you desire an attrac- 
tive, silvery surface that will stay clean 
without constant polishing—in all these 
conspicuous and important places, you 
should have Monel Metal. 

Ask your architect or sheet metal work- 
er about Monel Metal-izing your home. 


WALL 


STREET, NEW YORK. N. Y. 


SS 
A PRODUCT OF THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO. (INC.) | 


MOE TAL 


MONEL METAL IS 
AND WHAT 
IT’S USED FOR 


Millions of yearsago, Nature 
alloyed one-third copperwith 
two-thirds Nickel and made 
the material that in 1905, was 
named Monel Metal. Themet- 
allurgists in the laboratories 
of The International Nickel 
Company areconstantly test- 
ing —analyzing—controlling 
—to make sure that Mother 
Nature continues to keep 
her mixture uniform. 


Monel Metal now has hun- 
dreds of uses in the home— 
thousands in Industry. 


Consult your architect and 
sheet metal worker about 
using Monel Metal in your 
home. 


Industry uses Monel Metal 
for food handling equipment 
of every kind, for hospital, 
laundry, steel mill and power 
plant equipment, for valves 
and turbine blading—in fact, 
wherever there must be 
cleanliness, great strength, 
toughness, corrosion-resist- 
ance and protection against 
rust,all combined in one metal. 


The International Nickel Co. (Inc.) 
67 Wall Street New York, N.Y. 


* Please send me without cost or obligation, 
your booklet ‘‘Where Monel Metal Shines’’— 
together with Monel Metal pocket mirror, 


INCE een and iene wan ate a cdaten ane ehen eRemene 
Address __.---- 


Occupation 
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HOOVER—* SPECIALIST IN PUBLIC CALAMITIES” 


HE CREAKING OLD VESSEL RAN for days along 
the Chinese coast, battling with the storm. Finally 
she entered Chang Wan Tow Harbor, where, because 
of ice, she could not make land. Two American passengers, re- 
turning to Tong Shan from a business trip to Shanghai, went 
overboard and, jumping from ice-cake to ice-cake, much like 
Eliza, got ashore. Northward ran a railroad to Tong Shan, 
150 miles distant. But it was just after the Boxer uprising and 
the road was used only for the occasional transportation of 


\nternational Newsreel photograph 


A FAMILY THAT FLOURISHES OUT OF DOORS 


Secretary and Mrs. Hoover always feel very much at home in their garden—and so does the third 
member of the party, as any one may see. 


troops. At the moment a British troop train had steamup. The 
two men explained who they were and received permission to 
ride with the troops—permission given by the colonel, we gather, 
with the virtuous air of one standing by his race, no matter how 
low the specimens in question have fallen. The train started, 
crawled, stopt, the engine seemingly broken down beyond repair. 
But the two Americans investigated and fixt the trouble, one of 
them silencing the colonel, who wanted to supervise, with 
“Brother, I’m the only person here who can get you out of this 
fix. Any more of your lip, and I’ll leave you where you are.”’ 
Another start, another stop—and nothing could be done. The 
train was simply too heavy for the engine. So the Americans 
uncoupled the latter, saying that they would run down the track 
looking for help. They did—as far as Tong Shan, where they 
notified the British authorities of the train’s plight. The next 
week the same troops reached Tong Shan, where an American 
engineer—one of the two erstwhile disreputables—reigned almost 
as king. And presently the colonel found himself asking this 
now important personage for billets. ‘‘Well, we’ll give you 
a house and keep you warm, which is more than you would do 
for us,”’ said Mr. Herbert Hoover. 

Mr. Will Irwin, in ‘‘ Herbert Hoover: A Reminiscent Biog- 
raphy,” 
esque years which Mr. Hoover spent as a mining engineer in 
Australia, China, Burma, Russia, and other far places. There 
is no particular secret about these years, from 1898 until 1914, 
and so few people know about them. During those years the 
Secretary of Commerce, whose portrait we present as the first of 


relates the above inejdent of the romantie and pictur- 


a series dealing with Presidential possibilities, was one of what 
Mr. Robert R. Updegraff, in The Magazine of Business, calls 
‘‘his seven American business pilgrimages.’’ The story of these 
years, Mr. Updegraff believes, should hold great interest for 
the business man, for, he points out: 


Some of the policies Hoover developed during those years, 
when he operated from San Francisco a business with branch 
offices (at various periods) in London, Paris, Leningrad (then 
St. Petersburg), Melbourne, and Shanghai, set a standard for 
American trade relations that 
may very profitably be followed 
to-day, not only in mining but in 
all kinds of commercial contacts. 

It would be idle to try to follow 
each of Hoover’s seven round-the- 
world pilgrimages. The _ story 
would read like a _ time-table. 
Sometimes he left his San Fran- 
cisco office and started east for 
some one of his mining activities 
on the other side of the globe, 
and sometimes he started west, 
across the Pacific. On some oc- 
casions it was a toss-up which 
way was the shortest or quickest. 

Sometimes he was gone a few 
months, and sometimes for nearly 
ayear. Once, in 1907-1908, when 
he had operations that required 
visiting England, Egypt, Burma, 
Australia, New Zealand, Malay 
States, and Ceylon, some of 
which required his presence for 
many months, it was nearly two 
years before he crossed the 
threshold of his office in San 
Francisco again. 

At a modest estimate, these 
enterprises added hundreds of 
millions of tons of metal and fuel 
to the world’s supply, and created 
a market for scores of millions of 
dollars’ worth of American ma- 
chinery and equipment. It was 
as tho each of his seven pilgrim- 
ages was a great promotion tour, 
producing business for home man- 
ufacturers, building friendships, 
developing the earth’s productivity—and always leaving behind 
a group of American engineers, placed in positions of importance 
where they invested their skill and productive capacity for the 
benefit of the countries in which they operated, and of American 
business as well. 

It would be hard to estimate the value of this world girdle 
of American engineers and American machinery and methods 
and ideas. 


His first journey from home, in 1898, was to Australia, the 
narrative continues: 


A youth of twenty-three, fresh from college and a strenuous 
engineering apprenticeship, he was sent into the newly discovered 
gold-fields of West Australia as a member of the engineering staff 
of a group of fifteen partially developed mines. 

The Australian and British owners realized that Australian 
gold-mining and metallurgical practise had shown no advance- 
ment since the days of Bendigo and Ballarat. Meanwhile, 
American engineering practise had improved by leaps and bounds 
over the forty years since the older Australian mining-camps had 
ceased to grow. 

The primary problem of mining was complicated by the fact 
that these mines were in the midst of the great Australian desert; 
there was no water supply except the shallow salt-water wells. 
It was further complicated by the fact that many of the ores 
were of most refractory type, and new metallurgical methods 
needed to be devised. 


It was a knotty problem, but it was solved. And now, Mz. 
Updegraff invites us, take Broken Hill as another ease: 
Wherever you go in the whole wide world, if you mention 


Broken Hill to a mining engineer, he will think ‘‘Hoover.” 
(Continued on page 45) 


(Continued from page 40) 
For Hoover saved Broken Hill—with American ideas and 
American machinery combined with American and Australian 
methods, administered by American engineers. 

Broken Hill is in New South Wales, Australia. For some 
thirty years lead and silver mines had been operated there. 
But gradually, as the mines got deeper, the percentage of lead 
and silver diminished and the Broken Hill camp threatened to 
join the ranks of dying, if not dead, mining-camps—than which 
there are few things in the world more tragic. Imagine a com- 
munity of 15,000 to 30,000 people literally dying from com- 
mercial (or, in this case, min- 
eral) starvation—as is the case 
of many of our Western mining- 
camps. 

This was the condition when 
Hoover, engineer from Cali- 
fornia, took a look at the 
camp. 

He saw the huge accumula- 
tions of ‘‘tailings’’ from the 
ore—millions of tons, from 
which the silver and lead had 
been extracted, but which still 
contained their zinc, which 
could not be extracted with 
any known method. And he 
thought of the vast proved ore 
bodies still under the ground 
that contained a small per- 
centage of lead and silver that 
could not be mined profitably 
unless the zine content could 
be turned to account. 

Without further ado Hoover 

and his associates undertook 
to work out the mining, me- 
chanical, and metallurgical 
problems involved in the prob- 
lem of recovering the zine in 
the ore, one of the hugest 
waste-recovery projects ever 
undertaken. They brought to 
bear an American idea—a 
method originally born in 
Denver, Colorado, and_ per- 
fected in Europe—the “flota- 
‘tion process,” now an old 
story in mining, but then in 
the preliminary stages of its 
development. They tried it 
out at Broken Hill. The first 
method of using it failed. 
They reconstructed the plant. 
It worked. 

More than 1,000,000 tons 
of zine metal were salvaged 
from this vast dump, and 
with the possibility of recov- 
ering the zine as well as the 
silver and lead from the ore 
still underground, Broken Hill once more became a profitable 
property. 


From ‘‘Herbert Hoover’’ (Century Company) 


his little sister, May. 


‘ 


At another time, we are told, China “‘paged”’ the American 
mining engineer who was doing remarkable things with American 
men and methods and machinery in far-off Australia. As Mr. 
Updegraff relates: 


Returning to his San Francisco office for a breathing spell 
(and taking the opportunity while back home to get married), 
Hoover set out presently for China on another American busi- 
ness pilgrimage. 

His first job was one of exploration for coal and iron, with the 
hope that steel could be manufactured in North China—and 
this at the behest of the Chinese Government. But the Boxer 
disturbances soon brought these explorations to an end, and no 
one had benefited much, except that Hoover had had a consider- 
able experience with long journeys into the interior following up 
rumored iron deposits, none of which existed in any commercial 
quantity. 


Mr. Hoover saw the Boxer uprising of 1900 from the inside, 
as one of the beleaguered residents of Tientsin. Let us look at 
this period—probably the most exciting of all of his pre-war 
experiences—during which his very residence was bombarded 


A TRIO OF YOUNG HOOVERS 
, 


The present Secretary of Commerce, with his big brother, Tad,.and 


Herbert is at the reader’s right. 
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briefly, in the greater detail of Mr. Irwin’s book which describes 
the part Mr. Hoover played in the affair: 


One afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. Hoover sat in their garden. For 
days they had heard firing to the north—the imperial troops 
squabbling with the Boxer mob. Now came two explosions near 
at hand. As they sat up and listened, the fire-bell began a rapid, 
excited tocsin. The whole foreign colony were running to the 
Town Hall, dragging their children. And rifle bullets began 
splashing the brick compound-walls surrounding the houses. 
More shells burst. Hoping for the best, they decided that this 
was merely the fire of the 
Boxers looping over the Im- 
perial Army. The authorities 
were considering ways and 
means to abate the nuisance, 
when a dozen panting, ex- 
hausted white men in diverse 
uniforms appeared at the head 
of the street—the foreign 
officers, mostly Scandinavians, 
in charge of training the im- 
perial troops. They broke ap- 
palling news. The Chinese 
Army had suddenly gone 
Boxer. Friendly native officers 
had warned them just in 
time. 

Thirty thousand troops 
equipped with modern arms, 
well furnished with artillery; 
behind them thirty thousand 
civilian Boxers, ill-armed but 
in a state of blazing fanaticism 
—and to withstand them, only 
fifteen hundred European sol- 
diers! These had a wealth of 
ammunition, happily, and a 
few machine-guns; but only 
one cannon. The civilians, 
with accessions of missionaries, 
traders, and teachers who had 
fled to Tientsin ahead of the 
massacre, numbered three hun- 
dred able-bodied men. The 
foreign settlement boasted a 
home guard—which existed 
mainly to give an annual ball. 
However, Tientsin was a sport- 
ing city; search of houses and 
the hardware stores provided 
a sporting rifle and a revolver 
for every man and for most of 
the women. Ammunition was 
searce for these arms, and of 
course not uniform. A hurried 
council of war determined 
that the civilians should do 
sentry, police, ambulance and 
engineering duty, and save 
their ammunition against the 
last desperate struggle—yes, and for the women. 

Hoover and his staff were the only engineers in town; and to 
him and his assistants fell the immediate and pressing task of 
throwing up barricades, transforming the village into a fortress. 
Already the machine-guns were milling along the Russian trench 
parapets; the Chinese had begun a series of tentative charges. 
At any moment the main force might potr from the shallow fords 
of the river or the alleys of the native city upon their unprotected 
flanks. Under the general direction of the military officers, and 
with the home guard and Chinese Christians who had taken refuge 
in the city as working forces, Hoover plugged the ends of the side 
streets. Needing material, he broke into the warehouses. There 
he found a treasure of sugar and rice in sacks, and of these 
substances he built his barricades. 

A day or two more, and the Chinese charges grew more vigor- 
ous. Between attacks they kept up a constant harassing fire, 
aimless but profuse. But still they ignored the weak point which 
any child should have perceived—those unprotected flanks. 
Why, only the gods of the Chinese pantheon know. Doubtless 
the general was incompetent, doubtless the departure of Kuro- 
pean officers left the Imperial Army alone on a sea of military 
bewilderment. Ignore it they did, however, except for a little 
fire from across the river. Through the labyrinth of houses 
connecting the native city .and the settlement, they continued 
to bear down on the European force at their front. The Russians 

(Continued on page 48) 
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“Cheap paint 


will never fool Jim Stewart again 


N every town and city—even 

on the farms—you will find 
“Jim Stewart.” There are thou- 
sands and thousands of him. He 
typifies the man who has found 
out that “cheap” paint isn’t cheap 
at all. 

Last fall the particular “Jim 
Stewart” we have in mind found 
it necessary to repaint his house 
AGAIN. He decided to see just 
what there was to this rumpus 
about “cheap” paint. 

So he bought $46.75 worth of 
fine old SWP House Paint from 
his local Sherwin- Williams dealer. 
A short while later he returned 
with $17.00 worth of paint. And 
this is what he said: 


“I never in my life saw anything 
cover like this SWP. I figured this 
job on the same covering Basie as the 
brand I have been using and [ had 


almost half of the SWP loft over.” 
“Jim Stewart” ‘converted? 
fe Pi Will a “cheap” house 
paint or any other ‘ “cheap” paint 
product ever fool him again? It 
will not. 
If you are tempted by the “low 
price,” the wonderful claims and 


H. like 


thousands of others, 
now knows that “ You 
can't paint a house 
with apple sauce” 


eloquent prom- 
ises of a “cheap” 
house paint, re- 
member this: 

“Cheap” paint 
is low priced for 
one reason only. 
It is cheaply 
made of cheap 
materials. Look 
at the formula. SWP House 
Paint, on the other hand, is a 
strictly quality paint. It costs 
more per gallon, because it is 
made of finest materials. 

The white lead carbonate, 
white lead sulphate, zinc oxide, 
linseed oil and even the beautiful 
colors used in SWP are all made 
by Sherwin-Williams. 


We could buy these materials 


You Cant 
paint a 
house 
with 


APPLE SAUCE/| 


on the open market, usually at 
less cost. But we could not 
control the superfine quality de- 
manded by Sherwin-Williams. 

As a result of these extra 
fine materials, and the famous 
Sherwin-Williams “balanced” 
formula, SWP House Paint 
covers 360 square feet per gal- 
lon (2 coats). 

The average “cheap” paint, 
for obvious reasons, covers only 
250 square feet per gallon (2 
coats). 

Where 11 gallons of “cheap” 
paint are needed for the average 
house only 7 gallons of S WP are 
needed. 

But, “cheap” paint and cheap 
colors have no stamina. Your 
cheap-looking “cheap” paint 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAHS 
PRODUCTS _ 


Mes She 


quickly fades, discolors, cracks, 


peels and chips. A very short 
time sees its finish. 

SWP House Paint, made of 
finest materials, with beautiful, 
sunfast and weatherproof colors, 
lasts on the average for five years 
—and it looks rich to the very 
end. ‘This is vitally important 
today—when even our houses 
are radiant with color. 

So there you have it. “Cheap” 
paint, with cheap, wishy-washy 
colors, actually costs you several 
times as much as fine old SWP. 
And there is no earthly way to 
beat it. 


The “Master Touch” 


Often the question is asked, 
“Why is it that others do not 
make a house paint to equal 
SWP?” The answer is, “They 
do not have‘ The Master Touch.’” 

At the head of our great labora- 
tories we have paintscientists who 


= rents 
ry ANG FACTORY? CLEWE ¢ 
RES AND Wane MOUSES IN ‘pain 


are inthe paint industry, whatmen 
like Thomas Edison and Marconi 
are in their chosen fields. 

These men have that rare plus- 
ability—the “Master Touch”— 
which lifts the great artist or 
scientist high above all others. 

The “Master Touch” shows in 
the superfine quality of materials 
made by Sherwin-Williams — in 
the delicate, scientific “balancing” 
of ingredients—in the great, 
power-driven mills and grinders 
which produce the creamy-smooth 
SWP texture—in the critical test- 
ing and analyzing which guard 
every step. 

This' is the vital element of 
SWP House Paint and every 
other Sherwin-Williams product. 
No “cheap” process even com- 
prehends such perfection. The 
most skillful cannot exactly du- 
plicate it—even though the 
“balanced” formula is known to 


all. It is Sherwin-Williams. 


Up-to-date painters every- 
where are using SWP House 
Paint. They realize that its 
4 beautiful colors—creamy 
smaothness — brushing ease 
—covering ability—and du- 
rability—can only be pro- 
duced by scientific processes, 


Let “Paint Headquarters” 
save money for you 


What is true of “cheap” paints 

is also true of “cheap” var- 

nishes, lacquers or enamels. 

“Low-price-per-gallon” and 

economy are miles and miles 

apart. 
If your house needs repaint- 
ing see your local Sherwin- 
Williams dealer. Get compara- 
tive estimates on “cheap” paint 
and SWP House Paint. Base 
your choice upon the cost of the 
job—not the gallon price. 

And do not forget that “labor” 
not figured on the quality of a 
net It costs just as much to apply 

a “cheap” paint as SWP. 

If you want the name of a painter 

nD a vicinity who endorses SWP 
will apply it for you, write us. 

We will also send literature or in- 
formation  re- 
garding any 
Sherwin-Wil- 
liams quality 
paint product 
and a free copy 
of the famous 
“Household 
PaintingGuide” 
which saves 
mistakes in 
painting. Write 

THE 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Co. 


Largest Paint and Var- 
nish Makers in the World 


Cleveland . . Ohio 


Trade-Mark 
Registered 
U.S. Pat. Off. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
SWP HOUSE PAINT 


PAM aN tees: 


VeAERNIS HES; 


Tear COU EXER S:, 


ENAMELS 
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' on the flanks an outer barricade which 
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‘listening in’ 


Serve Welch’s half and half with ginger ale. 


With your radio concert—a cool 
glass of Welch’s Grape Juice! 

It’s mighty refreshing. 

And it’s so good for you—as 
though you drank a glass of fresh 
grapes. Welch’s is the juice 
squeezed out of ripe, fresh grapes. 

All the health-building mineral 
salts, energy value, laxative prop- 
erties of the fresh fruit are held in 
this delicious juice. 


The delightful flavor of the ripe 
Concords is held in Welch’s too. 
Served straight or blended, 
Welch’s is always the very best 
grape juice, 

For a long drink, mix Welch’s 
half and half with ginger ale or 
charged water; or make a pitcher 
of the always-popular Welch 
Punch. Recipes are printed on 
every label. 


Free— How to make Popular Fruit 
Drinks. Send a postcard to The Welch 
Grape Juice Co., D-83, Westfield, 
N.Y. In Canada, St. Catharines, Ont, 


VVEVCH'S 


Once you've tasted Welch’s 
no other grape guice will do 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


and Americans, unrelieved since the first 
attack, were fighting asleep on their feet. 
Next, Hoover and his associates stretched 


would give the defense more room; and 
finally, they transformed the buildings at 
the center of the town into a strong inner 
fortress for a last stand. — 

Also, he must look 
out for the water sup- 
ply. European Tien- 
tsin maintained a small 
pumping plant a little 
away from the town; 
this forced the polluted 
river water into a filter. 
To work the engine by 
day meant only to 
draw fire and might put 
into the Chinese mind 
idea of a flank 
Hoover and 
his assistants would 
sentries to guard 
against surprize, fire 
the boilers, start the 
and run the 
pumps for an _ hour. 
The noise always awoke 
firing from across the 
river; bullets would 
off from the 
walls. The  shells— 
aimed not at any single 
but at the 
settlement in general 
—started four or five 
fires a day. These 
must be fought with an 
eye to economy of 
water. A volunteer 
fire department, under 
the command of one 
of Hoover’s assistants, 
would at the first alarm 
rush to the incipient blaze and beat it out 
with wet rags. 


From ‘‘Herbert Hoover’ 


But the hat young 
thrown in the Presidential ring. 


Mr. Updegraff takes up the story again 
with Mr. Hoover at the goal of “the most 
interesting of all Hoover’s pilgrimages”: 


In the Northern Shan States, Burma, 
which are hundreds of miles even beyond 
Mandalay, for years there had been reputed 
to be workings of ancient mines of enor- 
mous dimensions. 

The Chinese miners had worked the 
mines just as deeply as they could go 
against the ever-increasing volume of 
water. One of the pits they had dug, over 
centuries, was nearly a half-mile long, 
1,000 feet wide, and 300 feet deep. The 
detritus around the workings showed that 
the ores contained not only silver but 
lead and zine and some copper. ‘The slag 
from the ancient smelters contained much 
of the lead which they had left behind: 

This was no job for a week. Hoover's 
professional connection with it began when 
it was still jungle and remained over a 
period of ten or twelve years, until it was 
a great enterprise still pouring large quanti- 
ties of lead, silver, zine, and copper into 
the world’s metal supply, and always re- 
quiring more and more machinery of one 
kind or another. 


The war caught Mr. Hoover abroad and 
brought him into that long series of activ- 
ities for which every one knows him—the 


fy 

Belgian relief, the United States food ad- 
ministration, post-war economic work in 
Europe, the Russian famine, the Missis- 
sippi flood—that series of activities which 
caused a diplomat, newly arrived in Wash- 
ington to exclaim, according to Charlotte 
Kellogg in The Commonweal, “Oh, Mon- 
sieur Hoover, ce spécialiste dans les cala- 
mités publiques’”— the phrase we have 
borrowed for the title of this article. 


(Century Company) 
HE WAS FATED TO THROW HIS HAT IN THE RING. 


Mr. Hoover disports here is not the one he has 


He is shown at 24, in Australia. 


Miss Kellogg presents a somewhat dif- 
ferent Hoover from that presented by 
either Mr. Irwin or Mr. Updegraff—Hoover 


at home. The scene is his residence in 


Washington; the time, just after the crisis 
in the Mississippi flood: 


Below the veranda balustrade, in long 
outer flower-boxes, blossomed twenty-four 
varieties of gourds. The Secretary had 
planted the seeds before he was called to 
the flood area (Mrs. Hoover in rivalry 
setting out corn and tomatoes and beans 
in the outlying ones), and he had returned 
to find the first globes forming. He made 
a humorously meticulous tour of farm in- 
spection before we sat down, walking 
quietly—he moves quietly, tho he always 
gives the impression of power—tall, very 
broad-shouldered, his head not lifted but 
rather lowered as from the habit of thought, 
his hair, at fifty-four, slightly greying; on 
one side his adored first grandchild, two- 
year-old Peggy Ann, who so deliciously, 
at times so comically, resembles him; on the 
other his dog. His blue eyes vividly re- 
flected happiness in this return to the 
back porch; he preferred gourd blossoms 
to all rare blooms, and the gourds them- 
selves to all known farm products. This 
was necessary compensation farming, off- 
setting the tribulations of his actual agri- 
cultural enterprise in California. Next 
season he would donhbile the nlantina! 


Partial List of 
Newspapers Dis- 
tributed by 
International 
Trucks 


New York Journal 
New York News 
New York Sun 
New York Telegram 
Wall Street News 
Wall Street Journal 
Chicago Tribune 
Atlanta Georgian 
Baltimore News 
Bethlehem Times 
Boston Globe 
Brooklyn Times 
Burlington Free Press 
Cincinnati Enquirer 
Columbus Dispatch 
Columbia State 
Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil 
Davenport Democrat 
Davenport Times 
Decatur Review 
Deseret News 
Detroit News 
Duluth News Tribune 
Elizabeth Journal 
E. St. Louis Journal 
Harrisburg Telegraph 
Harrisburg 
Times-Tribune 
Houston 
Post Dispatch 
Indianapolis Times 
Indianapolis Star 
Kansas City 
Journal-Post 
Memphis 
Commercial Appeal 
Minneapolis Tribune 
Moline Dispatch 
Nashville Banner 
Newark Evening 
News 
New Orleans 
Item-Tribune 
Philadelphia Record 
Peoria Evening Star 
Peoria Jnl.Transcript 
Pittsburgh Post 
Gazette 
Pittsburgh Sun 
Telegraph 
Quincy Herald-Whig 
Regina Leader 
Rock Island Argus 
Saskatoon Star 
Scranton Times 
Sioux City Journal 
Sioux City Tribune 
Springfield Illinois 
State Journal 
St. Cloud Times 
St. Joseph News-Press 
Tampa Telegraph 
Tampa Tribune 
Toledo Blade 
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A Straight Tip 


on a Good Investment 


Day-in, day-out, and every day of the 
year, newspapers must get to their 
readers hot off the press. News can 
never be slow or it isn’t news. 

And so, from one end of this coun- 
try to the other, you'll find leading 
newspapers depending on Interna- 
tional Trucks to take up the job where 
the presses léave off. And what a job 
these Internationals do! Hard, gruel- 
ling service... through mud, slush, 
snow, rain... any hour of the day or 
night, in all kinds of weather, over all 


kinds of roads, they deliver the news. 

Atthe left is a partial list of papers 
that use International Trucks. The 
hauling demands of the large metro- 
politan dailies are strenuous in the 
extreme and Internationals are used 
exclusively by some of the largest in 
the country. 

Take a straight tip from the newspa- 
pers that know these trucks first hand. 
Put Internationals to work in your own 
business and you will find them the 
best truck investment you ever made. 


The International line includes the Special Delivery for loads up to %-ton; 4 and 6-cylinder 
Speed Trucks of 14%,1% and 2-ton sizes; Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging from 2%-ton to 5-ton 
sizes; Motor Coaches; and McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractors. Sold and Serviced by 
160 Company-owned Branches in the United States and Canada and dealers everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE, (incorPorATED) 


NTERNATIONAL 


TRUCKS r ; 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Pipe Smoker Finds 
Pep-Producer and 


Solace All in One 


This tobacco gives him added vigor 
in his daily work, then soothes 
him when the day is done 


When a man has a good pipe and the right 
tobacco, he has a true and helpful friend. 
Never was there a more convincing illus- 
tration of this fact than the following 
letter from Mr. Arbogast. Here is a 
gentleman whose work makes a constant 
drain upon his nervous energy, and all day 
long his faithful pipe and favorite tobacco 
help him produce pep. 

Then, at the day’s end, the soothing 
fragrance of his favorite pipe-smoke wipes 
all cares away. Here’s what he says: 


Cincinnati, Sale 
June 1, 1927 

Larus & Bro. Co., 

Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 


My good old pipe has just reminded me 
of a dozen promises to write a bit of appre- 
ciation of its affinity—-Edgeworth. 

Fate, kind or otherwise, has drawn me 
into a line of work that calls for the very 
utmost expenditure of nervous energy, 
tact, and perseverance. I can think of 
many more pleasant things than conduct- 
ing fund-raising campaigns for hospitals, 
churches, etc. 

When you are up against a barrage of 
questions by excitable women, doubtful 
men, and self-confident millionaires, try- 
ing to harmonize the whole in an effort to 
raise thousands of dollars where none 
grew dy ee at you need a Pep-Pro- 
ducer—that’s 

And when ee day’ s work is done, along 
toward midnight, what a blessed solace 
comes with the first draw of Edgeworth. 
Then my pipe and I hold a real conference, 
and the obstacles fade away with the 
smoke. Then we wonder why they should 
have bothered us at all. 

I feel qualified to speak because a can a 
day is my measure of appreciation. The 
old pipe O. K.’s this letter and insists that 
without Edgeworth we could not have 
raised the thousands of dollars we did. 

Good old Hod! Good old Edgeworth! 


Sincerely yours, 
William H. Arbogast. 
Edgeworth has brought many a man 
gre pipe ee for a lifetime friendship. 
To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth 
we make this offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
Ifyoulikethesamples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 

Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 2 S. 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, 
pocket-size packages, in handsome humi- 
dors holding a pound, and also in several 
handy in-between sizes. 


—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 264.1 meters. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
Frequency 1180 kilocycles. 
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CONQUERING THE “MOST DANGEROUS RIVER 
IN THE WORLD” 


HE Sockdolager was conquered! So 

far the thirteen men, the three boats 
and the Airedale pup had been, successful 
in their battle with the serpent of the 
canyon, the Colorado River, and now one 
of the worst rapids in it had been nego- 
tiated. Clyde L. Eddy, reputed the only 
person who has ever gone through the 
Grand Canyon rapids twice in the same 
year, or at different levels of water, had 
set out from Green River, Utah, he tells 
us in the New York Herald Tribune Mag- 
azine. Since then the question had been: 
Would he and his party, composed largely 
of college men, live through the successive 
rock-strewn masses of surging water? 
When the Sockdolager lay ahead, as he 
relates: 


We ran our boats ashore, landing on 
a narrow ledge of rock, and climbed up the 
almost perpendicular wall as high as we 
could go. A hundred yards down-stream 
raced the great Sockdolager Rapids. 
Closer inspection of it was made impossible 
by the sheer granite walls. The swirling, 
turbid water swept smoothly down into 
the head of the rapids, and then, redoubling 
its speed, plunged furiously over the rocks, 
dropping thirty feet in a few hundred yards. 

There was no walking around the Sock- 
dolager—no lining the boats and portaging 
the duffel. The gorge was narrow; the 
walls rose steeply from the river; there was 
no footing on either side; there was no 
going back against the swift current—no 
way out over the mile-high canyon walls 
—nothing to do but run through. I di- 
rected the three boats to keep close to- 
gether so the men could help each other in 
case of accident. The waves in the Sock- 
dolager are twenty feet high, even in low 
water, and the boat in which I was riding 
with Galloway was only sixteen feet long. 

Rocks were showing close to shore on 
both sides, and we headed squarely down 
the center. The current caught us and 
swept us at steadily increasing speed down 
into the waves at the head of the rapids. 


We dropt down into the trough of a | 


wave, and the muddy water boiled up over 
the deck, over the splashboards, and into 
the cockpit. Then up again to the crest 
and down, down, down into the trough. 
The boat bobbed around like a cork on the 
crests of the waves, and dropt into the 
troughs as if it were loaded with lead. 
Each time it seemed impossible thay we 
could climb up the next wave. The water 
threatened to swamp us. The very bottom 
of the river seemed to drop from under us. 
I expected momentarily to feel the boat 
strike a rock. I thought of the whirlpool 
at the foot of every bad rapids, and tight- 
ened my grip on the boat, knowing that 
a man is helpless if he is separated from his 
boat. A minute more and we were safely 
through with the other boats close behind. 
I hastily bailed the boat and bent over 
my diary to set down the hour at which we 
had run the rapids. Galloway, too, relaxed 
his vigilance for a moment. We were off 
our guard, and in that instant the boat was 
tipped over so quickly that both of us 
were trapt under it, struggling for our lives. 
My arm reached out and struck the gun- 
wale. I pushed my body under it, grasped 
the life-line and clambered on top of the 
boat. Galloway was not in sight. I slid 
quickly off again—and then he bobbed up 


beside me. We climbed aboard finally, 
but it was by the narrowest of margins 
that we escaped being dragged over the 
next bad rapids clinging to an overturned 
boat. 

The Colorado is a mad, crazy river. She 
permitted us to run safely through one of 
the worst of 300 bad rapids that bar the 
way through her narrow canyons—and 
then rudely destroyed us in a riffle so small 
that we had failed to mark its presence. 


More than 300 feet wide in places, the 
stream narrows to seventy-five in others 
and roars through its narrowed channel 
with maniacal fury, writes Mr. Eddy, 
continuing: 


Cross-currents dashed our boats against 
the overhanging walls and smashed our 
oars. Sudden flood swept through the 
narrow canyons, threatening to carry 
away our boats and leave us to die, vainly 
seeking a way out over the precipitous walls. 

Few have succeeded in making the dan- 
gerous journey. Most expeditions are 
destroyed or are abandoned at the first 
place that offers a way out of the canyon. 
Eleven have failed in the last sixteen years. 
Only two have made the journey all the 
way through from Green River. Less than 
fifty men in the history of the world are 
known to have made the voyage success- 
fully. Half that number have died in vain 
attempts. How many others have disap- 
peared into the fury of the canyon—never 
to return—probably will never be known. 
A mother’s letter and some bits of a crudely 
fashioned oar that I found in a cache by the 
worst rapids in the river may have yielded 
the secret of two others who tried to con- 
quer the Colorado—and failed. 

I knew the chances were against me 
when I launched my boats on the river last 
summer. And now I have just completed 
my second voyage through the mile-deep 
canyons of the Colorado. Last July and 
August, with three boats and nine men, I 
fought my way through the Grand Canyon 
for 800 miles from Green River, Utah, to 
Needles, California. High water swept 
our boats through all but ten of the 300 
bad rapids that bar the way. In six excit- 
ing weeks we completed our journey. 


Of his second expedition, starting last 
November, Mr. Eddy relates: 


We had heat and floods and rollicking 
adventure. The water was high, making 
for less work, more speed and more peril. 
Huge boulders, visible and easily avoided 
when the river is low, hid their jagged edges 
beneath the surface of the turbid river. 
The fierce desert sun beat down upon us. 
At noon when it blazed directly overhead, 
so that the perpendicular cliffs offered 
no protection whatever, the men would sit 
in the water up to their necks while they 
ate their lunch. Clothing was discarded 
piece by piece, until most of them were 
wearing nothing but shoes and abbreviated 
trousers. Some were burned brown, others 
almost black. 

In December there was bitter cold. 
Rocks raised their ugly heads in riffles, 
rapids, and cataracts. There was much 
work and hardship and discomfort. The 
water that splashed over us when we went 
plunging through the rapids was ice-water. 
Our clothing froze on us, and it was neces- 
sary to build fires below every bad rapids. 
The decks of the boats were covered with 
ice. There were not more than three or 
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E 
Rs Renerenie 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Good news! Good news! A refreshing 
drink. @ The little red signs point out 
that it’s around the corner from anywhere. 
It takes a refreshing drink to refresh. 
With Coca-Cola's delicious taste and cool 
after-sense of refreshment, a little minute 
is long enough forabigrest. @ @ ® 


DNS) 
' The Best Served Drink in the World 


A pure drink of natural flavors served in its own thin, crystal-like 
glass. This glass insures the right proportions of Coca-Cola syrup, 
ice-cold carbonated water and a little finely chipped ice, stirred 
with a spoon until the sparkling bubbles bead at the brim. 
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for eu aromo dy: 
—no coal or gas needed 


“OH, YES, MY DEARS; there’s plenty of 
hot water. No more running away to 
bed without your baths!” 


Hot water in a hurry! Hot water in 


plenty! Hot water 
any time you want 
it—no gas or coal 
needed—when you 
have a Perfection 
or Puritan Kerosene 
Water Heater in 
your home. 


Five Models 


Thereare five models 
—one to fit every 
size family. One has 
a 30-gallon storage 
tank that keeps water 
hot a day and a half. 
Twoturn themselves 
off when the water is 
hot. All are fast. All 
light at the touch of 
a match. All burn 
kerosene, the safe, 
economical fuel. All 
are equally satisfac- 
tory in homes with or 
without running wa- 
ter. Prices,$23to $190. 


Puritan Model 405 
Fits small space. 
Giant Puritan Burn- 
er. Heats quickly. 


Free Booklet 


Sendcouponforfree, illustrated booklet 
describing these splendidheaters,orask 


your plumber about them. 


PERFECTION STOVE Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


7572 Platt Avenue + 
Sold in Canada by 


General Steel Wares, Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario 


PERFECTION 


Kerosene Water 
Heaters 


Free— Send today! 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


9572 Platt Avenue + > * 
Gentlemen: 


455 


Please send free booklet describing Perfec- 
tion and Puritan Kerosene Water Heaters. 


Name 


"3 


Address 


City 


State. 


| the distance. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


four hours of sunlight every day in the 
narrow canyons. 

When I enlisted a crew for my expedition 
last summer I put to a test a theory I have 
long had about men. It is my notion that 
a man with thorough mental training will 
display more tenacity in the face of danger, 
more endurance, than one whose mind has 
not been so trained. Army records bear me 
out. Many times during the World War 
‘hard-boiled’? Army sergeants broke down 
and had to be retired, their places being 
taken by ‘“‘pink-wristed”’ college boys 
whose minds were trained and rugged, if 
their bodies were not. 

Accordingly, I included nine young col- 
lege men as a nucleus for the voyage, and 
added Parley Galloway, expert riverman; 
Frank M. Blackburn, newsreel camera 
man, and, at the last minute, Chris Mce- 
Gregory, a hobo who asked to be ineluded 
in the party when I told him that we pro- 
posed to go through the canyon. 

The people of Green River were gloomy 
in their predictions. Cataract Canyon, 
125 miles down-stream, was called the 
“‘Graveyard.” Its forty miles of rapids 
had claimed the lives of many men, some 
of them residents of Green River. 

I listened to the stories, and finally found 
a man who had been through Cataract in 
the dead of winter when the water was low. 
I showed him my specially constructed 
boats and the equipment I had provided, 
after years of careful planning. He ad- 
mitted finally that we might make it 
through, in low water, but he was doubtful 
if we could get through while the water 
was high. I felt that I had provided every- 
thing needed for the journey. I looked over 
my men, selected from 200 college youths, 
who had volunteered, and was reasonably 
certain they would stand the test. 

It was only when I looked at the river 
that I had serious misgivings. High with 
late spring floods, the Colorado was a rush- 
ing, turbid stream—more than 250 feet 
wide at Green River. It swept along in 
a torrent, and there seemed to be something 
sinister in the way it rushed down toward 
the deep canyons, where turning back is 
impossible and escape is cut off by high 
walls rising sheer from the water’s edge. 

We finally got away with W. Gordon 
Adger, Robert F. Bartl, John H. Marshall, 
Frederick F. Felton, Blackburn, and Rags, 
the Airedale mascot, in the Powell; Gallo- 
way, O. A. Seager, Edward L. Holt, and 
Vineent F. Callaway in the Dellenbaugh; 
and Robert H. Weatherhead, Vincent F. 
Carey, McGregory, and myself in the 
Coronado—three boats, thirteen men, and 
a dog. 

In three days the current swept us 125 
miles down through Labyrinth and Still- 
water Canyons to Cataract, and we camped 
that night just above the first bad rapids, 
where, in 1889, Frank M. Brown lost a raft 
to which he had unwisely entrusted most 
of his provisions. We were then four miles 
below the junction of the Green and the 
Colorado—and the augmented river was 
high and still rising. Enormous logs floated 
by, indicating extremely high water in the 
mountains of Wyoming and Colorado. 


That night the college men sang in the 
moonlight while Mr. Eddy listened to the 
roar of the rapids and thought of a night 
in a French stable with guns booming in 
The next day, as he relates: 


our second day in Cataract Canyon. 


The river assumed the offensive, and was | 


quick to show its strength. We ran safely — 


through the first three rapids and went 
ashore to walk down along the bank and 
examine the fourth and fifth. Galloway 
decided it was safe to run the fourth, but 
that it would be difficult to avoid being 
swept into the fifth, which clearly was im- 
possible to run. I gave orders to run 
through No. 4 and then pull hard for shore. 

When running rapids an effort is made to 
enter them at or near the head of the ‘‘V,”’ 
pull to one side and run down along the 
edge of the line of great waves in the center. 
The current sweeps the boat along at 
breakneck speed, and the waves, tumbling 
over backward, stand as walls of water 
through which the ship is thrust by the 
truculent river. 

The Coronado and the Dellenbaugh went 
first and at the end of the rapids we pulled 
lustily for shore. The Dellenbaugh made 
it, and so did we. 

I looked back and was dismayed to see 
the Powell still in mid-stream, the crew 
pulling vainly against the swift current. 
Adger was in command, and I could hear 
his voice urging the men to ‘Stroke, 
stroke, stroke!’’ Then they realized they 
could not get ashore. 

Adger stood up, waved his hand to us 
and looked intently down the river. In 
a second he was down again, and in com- 


‘pliance with his barked orders the men 


pulléd the boat farther toward the middle 
of the river. Menacing rocks lay close 
to shore. 

Then, stern first, so they could see where 
they were going, oars poised to take ad- 
vantage of any opportunity to get ashore, 
the men were swept down into the “V”’ 
at the head of the rapids. A second later 
and they had dropt out of sight into the 
tumbling waves. 

I was sick of my venture in that moment. 
Four of my. boys, and Blackburn, had been 
swept into one of the worst rapids on the 
river. And there was no one below to 
help them. 

Whirlpools were waiting to smother 
them. Great rocks were there to smash 
their boat. It was suicide to run another 
boat through. Seizing a cork ring buoy 
I ran down along the shore. Rocks im- 
peded me. I felt that I would never get 
there, and I visualized my men struggling 
in the turbid water, being carried to death 
in other rapids below. 

Then I met Adger coming back to tell 
me they had made it safely. There was 
a gaping hole in the half-inch mahogany 
planking of the boat, and they had been all 
but swamped in the waves. But they had 
made it, and had got ashore below. 


They spent the rest of the day repairing 
the boat, portaging the duffel and preparing 
to line the Coronado and the Dellenbaugh 
down along the a following which, 
we learn: 

It was dark when we finished supper, and 


we were tired: There was no singing in 
camp that night, nor did the men éver sing 


again. Men do not sing in the midst of 
a battle. 
‘Holes’? constitute one of the gravest 


dangers of the river. They occur where the 
water rushes over submerged rocks and 
plunges down into the depths of the river. 
One unfortunate navigator of the Colorado 
was swept over such a rock and the stern 
of his boat dropt into the hole below with 
such force that the craft turned a backward 
somersault. 

We had a somewhat similar experience 
My 
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a cases are sold to the makers and 


importers of good watch movements only, 


Therefore, one way to be sure of getting a good 


watch is tolook for the name Wadsworth in the case. 


> 
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Woman’s Wrist Watch 
CASE BY WADSWORTH 


Fitted with Wadsworth Watch Band, 
Amazon Model 


Man’s Strab Watch 
CASE BY WADSWORTH 


Fitted with Wadsworth Watch Band, 
Olympian Model 


Man’s Pocket Watch 


CASE BY WADSWORTH 
THE WADSWORTH WATCH CASE COMPANY 


Dayton, Kentucky, Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 
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Left. One of the first Cadillacs. In 
those days the all-important question 
was whether an automobile would go. 


Below. Two years later the Cadillac 
body had developed into a “tonneau” 
with room for four passengers. 


Below. The Cadillac of 1916— 
with one of the early closed 


bodies by Fisher. 


Below. The Cadillac of 1928, with 
a closed body which represents all 
the skill and the resources of 


Fisher Body and General Motors. 
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CrLosEp Bones and 
THE OPEN MIN 


N 1908 the Fisher Body Corporation was organized. 
Its first large order was for fifteen closed bodies 
for Cadillac. 


Today this member of the General Motors family 
produces more than one million closed car bodies an- 
nually. An art embodying the finest craftsmanship has 
been expanded into a great business, with larger values 
to the public and an even higher standard of artistic 
performance. 


On the opposite page are photographs which tell 
the Fisher story more powerfully than any words. Un- 
ceasing improvement! 


Ten years ago the bodies seemed luxurious. Five 
years ago the remark was common: “Surely no further 
improvement can be made.” 


But Fisher has never stopped. It has created and 
maintained a notably distinctive body for each of the 
General Motors cars; but, by its experience with so 
many bodies, in such widely varying types and classes, 
it has been able every year to achieve more comfort and 
more luxury of appointment throughout the entire line. 


Working with all the members of the General Motors 
family, Fisher has helped each one, and been helped by 
each in turn. Its record is a striking testimony to the 
value of mutual cooperation—and an open mind. 


MOTORS 


S “A car for every purse 


Sepucts OF GENERAL 
{ 


and purpose” 


CHEVROLET 


Pontiac 
OLDSMOBILE 
OakLanD 


Buick 
LaSALie 
CapILLac 


All with Body by Fisher 


GenEraL Motors Trucks 


YELLow Cags AND COACHES 


2 404 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Electric Refrigerators 


« 


Eek) 


Detco-Licut 
Electric Plants 


Or wat) 


Delco-Remy Electrical Equipment 
Harrison Radiators + Delco - Remy 
Lovejoy Shock Absorbers + Jacox 
Steering Gears + A C Spark Plugs 
A C Speedometers + A C Oil Filters 
New Departure Ball Bearings + Jaxon 
Rims,. Wheels and Tire Carriers 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials 
Hyatt Roller Bearings + Inland 
Steering Wheels + Klaxon Horns 


‘6 For 


General Motors passenger cars, Frigid- 
aire electric refrigerators and Delco- 
Light electric plants may be purchased 
on the low-cost GM AC Time 
Payment Plan 


TUNE IN-W— General Motors Family 
Radio Party. Every Monday evening. 9:30 
Eastern Standard Time. WEAF and 31 
other stations associated with N. B. C. 


—] 
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Then try this delicious hot 

breakfast — it banishes that 

“not sick—not well’’ feel- 

ing ...and you don’t even 
taste the bran 


ERE is a different way to eat bran, a way 
which makes it a delicacy even to chil- 
dren... bran hidden in a whole wheat food 
that offers a delightful change for breakfast. 


This unique food is different from anything 
you've ever tasted. Its texture is different— 
and its flavor. You will prefer it to soft, flat- 
tasting cereals. Yet it embodies all their nutri- 
tive elements and more. You'll never be 
satisfied with unappetizing bran again. 


When mornings are sluggish; your head 
heavy; your eyes dull and lifeless—try Petti- 
john’s for breakfast. Though it is delightfully 
good to eat, it has almost amazing regulatory 
features which correct digestive disorders the 
natural way, without the use of medicines. 
And the ctunchy zest of the whole wheat 
grains is good for your teeth! 


New Pettijohn’s is made by the great Quaker 
Oats Company, manufacturers or 48 different 
cereal products, with 12 mills in cities through- 
out the United States and Canada. This deli- 
cious whole wheat cereal is Quaker Oats 
Laboratory’s solution to a serious national 
diet problem. It is cooked, ready to eat, in 3 
to 5 minutes. Try ittomorrow, at the sugges- 
tion of The Quaker Oats Company. 


Pettiyohn's 


Send for a valuable booklet, ““The 
Truth About Bran.’”’ Address The 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 


rising. 


| he said: 


| . 4 
miles below Green River. 
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boat was swept into one of these holes. 
Instead of turning over, the boat plunged 
under the water. The water-tight com- 
partments brought it to the surface, and 
we limped on down-stream with the open 
sections filled with water. 

Our fight with the river in the ten days 
that followed brought out two principal 
points of interest concerning the men— 
the younger ones were most affected by 
work, the older ones by danger. 

Blackburn worked faithfully, apparently 
happily, all day along the shore. Then 
later, when the going was fast and danger- 
ous, he sat around at night in a perfect 
“‘funk,”’ holding his hands over his ears to 
shut out the roar of the rapids. 

Carey took desperate chances of being 
swept down into the rapids and seemed 
insensible to danger—but he wore an in- 
jured look when he had to carry duffel 
around. 

McGregory boasted of his daredevil 
achievements while we were in the steep 
central section of Cataract Canyon, where 
whole days were spent on shore lining boats 
along. But when we came to a place where 
it was possible to run one dangerous rapids 
after another, he lost his appetite and his 
voice, and became sullen and uncommuni- 
eative. 

We camped one night on a narrow sand- 
bar among the rocks above Rapids No. 23. 
The water in the river was rising, and I 
spread my blankets on the sand at the 
water’s edge so that I could be near the 
boats. It had been another hard day, and 
I was soon asleep. 

Then, in what seemed to be a few min- 
utes, I was awakened by a tugging at my 
shoulder. There was a confused sound of 
voices, I sat bolt upright, and Marshall 
said to me: 

“We'll have to get up, sir, 


” 


the river is 


I flashed my light on the boats. They 
were pounding on the rocks. The water 
was lapping over my feet and legs. The 
kitchen stuff was floating away. The sand 
bar was washing away from under us. 

TI aroused the camp. Stumbling about 
in the dark, we carried our duffel and blan- 
kets higher among the rocks. Before 
morning we hauled the heavy boats fifty 
feet up a steep talus slope with the rising 
water following behind us. There were 
many places in the narrow canyons where 
the water rose eighteen and twenty feet 
in afew hours that night—the biggest flood 
in nine years. 

That flood was almost the final straw. 
It was only the walls of Cataract Canyon, 
the impossibility of getting out that held 
my expedition together. A few of the men 
openly declared their intention of leaving 
at the first opportunity. But the attitude 
of the rest was exprest by Adger. When 
I asked him if he would go in case we had 
to leave one of the boats at Lee’s Ferry, 
“Sure, I'll go as long as you have 
anything that floats.” 

Blackburn. left us at Lee’s Ferry, 320 
Marshall was 
badly sunburned; there was possibility of 
infection, and I was unwilling to risk taking 
him with me. He left us reluctantly, and 
his chum, Walton, elected to go with him. 
McGregory had shown many signs of dis- 
tress, and I expected him to leave, but he 
did not. © 

We spent five days at Lee’s Ferry re- 


paicing the boats and replenishing our 
provisions. Then the ten of us who re- 
mained shoved off again on the flood. 

We splashed down through the riffles 
just below the ferry. Having lost three 
men, I had found it necessary to rearrange 
the boat crews, and I was alone with Gallo- 
way in the Dellenbaugh. MeGregory was 
in the Coronado. The walls of Marble 
Gorge began closing in, and in the distance 
could be heard the faint roar of a rapids. 

Then McGregory’s spirit broke. The 
river vanquished him. ‘‘Run ashore,” he 
called out, ‘I’m leaving!” 

The Coronado got ashore ahead of us, and 
when I got there McGregory was gone. 
He had jumped out of the last boat and — 
was climbing up the cliff. I urged him to — 
come back and pointed out the dangers of 
trying to climb out of the steep canyon. 
He stood listening for a minute. Then, as 
if suddenly realizing that I might pérstiade 
him against his will, he turned abruptly 
and resumed his frenziéd ¢limbing. 

His duffel bag was in the boat. I told 
him to come back and get it. But panic 
had seized him. He dared not trust him- 
self so near the river. We left his duffel 
bag on the rocks, but I doubt if he ever 
went back to get it. 


Rags, the mascot, was the first dog to 
go through the Grand Canyon, but he 
almost missed this distinction when his 
human companions forgot to eall him 
from lizard hunting when they embarked. 
As we read: 


We had just landed on a ledge of rock to 
repair a broken oar-lock, and it was not 
until all the boats were out in the raging 
current that we heard a frantic bark from 
shore. Rags had looked up from his lizard 
stalking to find us gone. Standing with 
his front feet in the water, unwilling to 
plunge in, he seemed to realize his danger, 
and with plaintive barks and whines he 
was pleading with us to come back for 
him. But the current was too strong for 
us to row against it. He followed us along 
the shore a few yards until a projecting 
ledge of rock halted him—and there he 
stood while our boats were swept out of 
sight around a bend in the river. 

The next half-mile offered no landing- 
place. Sheer walls hemmed us in. When 
finally we got ashore again, it seemed im- 
possible that we could rescue Rags. But 
three of us climbed to the rim of the cliff 
overhanging the river and went back to 
a point directly above the ledge of rock 
on which he was a prisoner. We called 
him. What a furious shower of excited 
barks answered us! He thought he had 
been saved. But two hundred feet of 
perpendicular cliff separated us. 

I started back toward the boats to get 
some ropes. We would try to lower some 
one down the side of the cliffs. Then 
Adger called out that he had found a ledge 
he might be able to descend. 

Down the face of the cliff he climbed, 
with Rags, Bartl, and I, all equally excited, 
watching. As he dropt the last few feet 
to the narrow strip of shore, Rags weleomed 
him with a series of happy barks and fren- 
zied rushes that almost carried both into 
the river. ; 

Lifting and pushing Rags above him, 
Adger worked his way back up the face of 
the cliff. Twenty minutes later Rags was 
safe again. And he knew it. He gave 
Bartl and myself a very casual greeting, 
and then he was off—hunting lizards 
again. 

It was through this part of the Grand 


I 


Five chassis—sixes and eights 

—prices beginning at $860. 

Illustrated is Model 614, 5-pas- 

senget Sedan, with 4-speed 

transmission, $1295, (special 

equipment extra). All prices 
f. o. b. Detroit. 
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The 
ecord Month for 


Fighteen Years 


The very gratifying reception of the com- 
pletely new line of Graham-Paige motor 
cars at the automobile shows, was followed 
by sales that made March the greatest 
month in eighteen years. 


It is our purpose that Graham-Paige owners 
shall be served by representatives who pos- 
sess the fundamental three "*C’s”—Character, 
Capability, Capital. Illustrated 1s the home 
of the’ Graham-Paige Company of Southern 
California, our branch at Los Angeles. 


5 


8 
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BUYING WITH 
A BIG B ~ « = 


UCH of the energy which most in- 
dustries devote to selling, at Western 
Electric, is concentrated in buying: To pro- 
vide practically everything which the Bell 
Telephone System needs, Western Electric 
must buy in the markets of the entire world. 


It must buy only materials of high and 
known quality—_ 

It must buy at prices which are fair to 
the Bell System and hence to you, its 
customers— 


It must buy at prices which are fair to 
the seller, because he must be able to con- 
tinue in business and prosper, to remain a 
reliable source of supply— 


It must buy at the right time in order 


to have stocks ready at hand when needed, 
and only when needed— 


All this explains why Western Electric . 


has made buying a function of major im- 
portance—of equal importance with the 
manufacture and the distribution of tele- 
phones and telephone apparatus. It is part 
of a responsibility, unique in industry, to 
see that the world’s greatest public 
service organization shall never 
be hampered by a lack 
of supplies. 


Purchasers Manufacturers Distributors 


SINCE 
1862 


OR THE 
BELL SYSTEM 
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Canyon—from Lee’s Ferry on down—that | 
I went the second time this winter. We — 
arrived at Soap Creek Rapids, eleven miles 
below Lee’s Ferry, on December 4. | 

No boat had ever successfully run — 
through the foaming fury of Soap Creek — 
until last July, when my own expedition, — 
at high water, ran the rapids under the — 
misapprehension that we already had lined 
around them four miles up-stream. 

Bad geography perhaps, but good 
navigation! 

And it required this second trip through 
Marble Gorge to show me that Galloway 
had had his heart’s desire without knowing 
it. 
When we reached Badger Creek last 
July, we thought it was Soap Creek. The 
rapids looked very bad, and we decided to 
line the boats along the shore. Then 
Galloway asked permission to take the 
Dellenbaugh through the rapids. Needing 
both Galloway and the boat, I denied the 
request. And then the entire expedition 
dropt four miles down the river and ran 
Soap Creek Rapids—unmindful of its 
evil reputation. 

The water was low in December, and 
jagged rocks lifted their crests where in 
July there had been nothing but waves, 
mountain high. There was no running 
through, and a portage and let-down was 
decided on. There were six boats in the 
fleet, and by the time we had lined them 
down along the shore, we had spent two 
days negotiating the difficult quarter-mile 
of river that my own expedition dashed 
through in less than five minutes. 


HOW INDIANS SET AN ALARM CLOCK 
FOR BATTLE 


ARKNESS fell, and the Huron In- 
dians, chilled and bemired, began to 
creep out of the wild rice swamp, hoping 
to elude the Sioux who had them sur- 
rounded in what is now Centerville, Anoka 
County, Minnesota. But their plans went 
wrong. No sooner had they come to solid 
ground than they struck nets stretched 
for them—and the-air was filled with the 
jangling of bells. With terrifying war-eries 
the Sioux were upon them. Every Huron 
was captured. Thus, we read in the New 
York Herald Tribune: 


White men’s sleighbells won a great 
Indian battle nearly 300 years ago, before 
a white man had set foot in the vicinity. 
The exact site of the battle, which few 
persons know to-day, -was discovered, 
says The Minneapolis Journal, by Albert 
M. Goodrich, of Minneapolis, who for 
sixty years has been studying Minnesota 
history, bringing to light many facts about 
its early days. 

Mr. Goodrich happened to read in the 
memoirs of Nicholas Perrot, early geog- 
rapher, historian, and explorer, of an Indian 
battle between the Sioux and the Hurons in 
1661, in which tiny bells lured the Hurons 
to slaughter. Mr. Goodrich then set out to 
find the spot on which the battle took 
place. 

After a long search, he found the site 
of the battle and proved to the satisfac- 
tion of leading historians of Minnesota 
that it took place at a cluster of five or six 
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Bn lakes in the southeastern corner of 
_ Anoka County. 

The territory around was wooded and 
rich in game before the white man’s coming. 

It was there the Sicux had established 
a group of villages. The Hurons, seeking 
to take the paradise, attacked the Sioux 
and lost their battle, their paradise, and 
their lives because of a handful of bells. 

The first time the invaders came the 
Sioux drove them back to their own settle- 
ments. The Hurons finally departed and 
built themselves a village on a river which 
Perrot called Black. The Sioux did not 
pursue them, but the Hurons were not 
willing to keep the peace. | 

Later the Hurons joined the Ottawas 
at their village of Chequamegon on Lake 
Superior and planned a war party of 100 
men to avenge themselves on the Sioux. 
Perrot wrote this description of the Sioux 
territory: 

“Tt is to be observed that the country 
where they roam is nothing but lakes and 
marshes, full of wild rice; these are sep- 
arated from one another by narrow tongues 

of land, which extend from one lake to 
another not more than thirty or forty paces 
and sometimes no more than five or six. 
These lakes and marshes form a tract more 
than fifty leagues square and are traversed 
by no river save that of Louisiana (the 
Mississippi). Its course lies through the 
midst of them and part of their waters 
discharge into it.” 

The Hurons descended upon the Sioux, 
but became involved in the swamp and 
lakes. They had no canoes and were 
wandering aimlessly when discovered. 
More than 3,000 Sioux hastened to answer 
the battle alarm and besieged the little 
war party on all sides. 

Down into the mud up to their chins 
went the Hurons, so effectively hidden that 
the Sioux, while they were sure their ene- 
mies were still around, could not locate 
them. There the Hurons stood for hours, 
waiting for darkness to allow them to 
escape. 


Then the Sioux set their traps and waited. 
And Mr. Goodrich explains the probable 
origin of the scheme and how the Ind ans 
had the bells. We read further: 


“The ingenuity of the Sioux in setting 
their trap for the Hurons will occasion less 
surprize when it is remembered that this 
identical device was practised by Radisson 
to guard the entrance to his fort at Chequa- 
megon Bay two years previous,’”’ Mr. Good- 
rich said, ‘‘and that these little bells were 
among the trinkets which Groseilliers and | 
Radisson sold at the time of the grand é6 ” 
council at Knife Lake. 5 $ d 

“The Sioux appear to have abandonec 
their Se oinant a Centerville about the jou poy 3 a poun 
end of the eighteenth century,’ Mr. 

Goodrich said. ‘But they still made an- 


nual visits there to gather the wild rice. Men who used to smoke the “fancy-package, 
Centerville appears to have been without fancy-price” tobaccos tell us that for good taste 
permanent inhabitants from this time until ; a j 
white people had made settlements at St. and all-around smoking qualities, Granger is 
Paul and in the St. Croix Valley, soon after mighty hard to beat. ... 
which a few mixed bloods and Ojibways i i “doll-up” G ) 
took up their abode there and furnished Nothing is spent to “doll-up ranger ina 
the nucleus for the present village.” fancy tin or package. , , but if you’re miter 
ested solely in fine pipe tobacco. .. you 
Back-Seat Inspiration.—A young married need never pty da cent more than Granger’s 


woman who was learning to drive a car be- - ot 
came somewhat confused over the details popular price. 
and exclaimed: ‘“But how ean I think of LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO Co. 
what to do?” 

“Oh, just imagine that your husband is 
driving,’ was the instructor’s rejoinder.— 
Boston Transcript. 


GRANGER ROUGH CUT IN THE NEW FOIL PACKAGE IS 10 CENTS 


SPORTS »- AND+> ATHLETICS 


LOOK AT THE RUDDYS: A FAMILY OF CHAMPIONS 


STALWART IRISHMAN stood over his adversary, his 
right hand raised in token of victory. He was Joe 
MeGrath, and he had just won the heavyweight champi- 

onship of the Emerald Isle. That was a century ago., And now, 
in the opinion of Albert Edward Ullman, writing in McClure’s, 
another title is due him—‘‘champ of.champs.”’ For, we learn 


further from Mr. Ullman, ‘‘in all the annals of athletics there 


is nothing to equal” 
the record of the 
modest, American 
family of Joe Ruddy. 
The Ruddys—father, 
sons and daughters 
—are all champions, 
and on top of that 
the father is a direct 
descendant of that 
same Joe McGrath, who lived to be 108 years old. Mr. Ullman 
proceeds to particularize regarding the achievements of the 
Ruddys, to deal in statistics in a big way: 


Joe Ruddy, the father of the family, is a holder of two World’s 
Olympic Championship Medals. Twenty years ago he was 
captain of the National Championship Water Polo Team. After 
that lapse of a part of a century, he was again captain of the 
National Championship Water Polo Team in 1927. To-day, at 
forty-eight, he is the world’s greatest water-polo player. In 
addition to that he has 750 prizes as an all-around athlete, 
thirty-six sets of championship medals, and records galore. 

It was back in 1892, as a husky youth, that he won his first 
championship, the event being the 100-yard dash in a Chicago 
schoolboy swimming meet. Four years later he won the 
schoolboy championship of the same city for all-around swim- 
ming, and in 1898 was a member of the Knickerbocker 
Athletic Club Swimming Relay Team which won the National 
Championship. From that year to 1910, as a member of the 
latter club and the New York Athletic Club, he competed as a 
member of every national water-polo and relay championship 
team. But don’t overlook the fact that those 750 prizes covered 
twenty-six different sports, for at sixteen young Joe held school- 
boy records for the shot-put, hammer and discus, besides going 


lustrations by courtesy of McClure’s Magazine 
JOE RUDDY AND HIS WATER-BABIES 
From left to right they are Joe, Jr., nineteen; Mary, sixteen; Ray, 


fifteen; Don, 13; and Dorothy, 
pounds of medals for swimming and diving. 


in for baseball, football, rowing, and boxing. Because of his 
skill in these sports he had to change his physical make-up in 
order to continue as a champion. During those early days he 
developed a set of bully muscles which he had to undo in order 
to carry on at water-polo and swimming, at both of which he has 
been so successful. 

So for thirty-five years our Joe Ruddy has trained hard and 
competed often. In addition, he has found time to raise a family 
of three husky boys and 
two sturdy daughters, and 
make a success in a busi~ 
ness way. 


But let us look at the 
other champion Ruddys 
suggests Mr. Ullman— 
and we do: 


Ray Ruddy, fifteen, is 
the one following fastest in 
his father’s footsteps. In 
August-September of 1927 
he won twenty-nine out of 
thirty-one starts in swim- 
ming contests, breaking 
world’s swimming records 
for 300, 400, 600, and 880 
yards, the 400 yards in the 
world record time of 4.38 
for fifty-yard course. 

In addition to these 
events, Ray was the win- 
ner of the President’s Cup 
for National Senior Long- 
distance Swimming Team 
Championship; Atlantic 
City Pageant Long-dis- 
tance Swimming Champi- 
onship; and the Long 
Beach Swimming Mara- 
thon—open national challenge. As for the rest of his young 
life: Ray started as a private-school championship swimmer and 
then hung up championships on the 440-yard Junior Metro- 
politan, 220-yard backstroke, 880-yard Junior Intercity, 880-yard 
Metropolitan Relay, Long-distance National Relay, 440-yard 
Senior Metropolitan, 880-yard Senior Metropolitan, Long-dis- 
tance Metropolitan and Water-polo National Junior. It really 
looks as if somebody will have to page Mr. Fish if young Ray 
Ruddy is to be beaten. And the prediction is you will see him 
the American representative for the 1,500-meter race in the 
1928 Olympic Games at 
Amsterdam. 

Joseph Ruddy, Junior, 
nineteen years old, cap- 
tained the Plebe Water- 
polo Team and was high 
scorer at the United States 
Naval Academy last year. 
This year (1927) he is play- 
ing with the Naval 
Academy Varsity ~Water- 
polo Team. He also boxes 
in the middle-weight and 
light heavy-weight divisions 
and, like his father, has a 
wallop all his own. 

This coming — season 
(1928) when the Naval 
Academy and New York 
Athletic Club Water-polo 
Teams meet, the unique 
spectacle of father against 
son will be witnessed. There 
never was a more rugged 
or willing water poloist 
than ‘‘Pop”’ Ruddy, and 


eleven. All in all they’ve won 


GRANDFATHER JOE 
McGRATH 


The heavyweight champion of 
Ireland in his day, he founded a 
great breed of American swimmers. 


- ee eee 


“It's noo use... 


yell never learn goff 
wi’ that bag o’ tricks” 


{In which the Pro tells 
the Doctor a thing or 
two about golf clubs. } 


pa HAT’S the matter with 

these clubs, Mac?"’ 
“Mon dear, hav’naI told ye they're 
as ill-mated as a dog an’ a cat?”’ 

“But these are supposed to be matched clubs!’ 

“Matched fer what? Color? Th’ only thing 
that’s alike aboot ‘em is that they’re aw’ dif- 
ferent!"’ 

“Believe me, Mac, I paid a lot of money for 
them.”’ 

““Aye—an’' yer payin’ me a lot o’ money to 
teach ye somethin’ that’s well-nigh impossible 
wi’ that collection o’ prima donnas.”’ 

“Why prima donnas?”’ 

“‘Because they each ree-quire different hand- 
lin’. How can I teach ye a per-r-fect goff swing 
when that bag-fu’ o’ nonsense ye call clubs each 
needs a different swing by itsel’?”’ 

“Say, couldn't I perfect a different swing for 
each of them?’ 

“If ye can, or any other mon can, then I can 
wintheNationalOpenplayin’ wi’ ashinny stick."’ 
“Well, what's the answer? What'll I do2”’ 

“Do? Let me sell ye a set o’ Spaldin’ clubs. 
Then ye’ll have clubs that all have the same 
swingin’ weight.” 

“You mean that every club in a Spalding set 
weighs the same?”’ 

“JT mean nothin’ o’ the kind! I said swingin’ 
weight, which means they're matched so pet- 
r-fect fer balance, lie, pitch, weight, an’ feel— 
aye, even fer the’ tortion o’ th’ shafts—that 
wi’ yer eyes closed, ye canna tell which club yer 
swingin’.”’ 

“Does that mean that I could perfect ome 
swing and timing, and use it for all my irons?”’ 

*“‘That’s exactly what it means—an’ that’s 
what the champions do. They play every shot 
in the same groove. It’s that unifor-r-mity that 
makes ’em champions.”’ 

“Ts thataSpaldingironyou’ ve got there, Mac?”’ 

“Tt is!’ 

“What's that spot marked on the club face?”’ 

“The Sweet Spot—and a gr-r-and idea it is 
markin’ it’’. 

“You're still over my head, Mac. What’s the 
Sweet Spot?”’ 

“Tis the one spot that'll gi’ ye the greatest 
distance an’ make the shot feel sweetest.”’ 

“‘Well—doesn’t every club have one?’’ 

“Aye—and not two of 'em had it in the same 
place till Spaldin’ originated their method 0’ 


for every one of them. 


‘ wonderfu’. 
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distributin’ the metal which puts the Sweet 


- Spot in exactly the same place on every club 


face. It’s marked right on th’ steel, too. And 
mon, the steel in these Spaldin’ heads is simply 

“Good and hard, eh, Mac?’’ 

“‘Noo, noo! O’course it’s not har-r-d! There 
isn’t a goff star o’ prominence on either side 0’ 
the water that’ud gi’ bag-room to a club wi’ a 
har-r-d steel head. These Spaldin’ heads are 
made of a verra mar-t-velous mild steel, th’ 
same as the finest Scotch irons ha’ always been.” 

“Are these Spalding clubs as good as the im- 
ported Scotch clubs, Mac?’ 

“Ye think ye ha’ me there, don’t ye? Let me 
tell ye—Spaldin’s club designer comes fra’ St. 
Andrews an’ 'twas he that taught one o’ Scot- 
land’s most famous club makers all he knows 
aboot th’ game! He’s the master 0’ them aw’, is 
Bob White.” 

“Then come on over to the shop and pick me 
out asetrightnow.”’ 

“I’m wi’ ye, mon—there’s hope fer ye 
after aw’.”’ 

Two ways to buy them 

Take your choice—buy either the famous 
Spalding Registered clubs, which 
are sold in sets only, or build 
up a set, one or two clubs at a 
time, by getting the Kro-Flite 
Related Irons, which are sold in- 
dividually. 

Kro-Flite Related Irons come in 
three weights, and are indexed by 
one (_§), two (_§ §), and three 
Ch -§ -$) crows. The clubs in each 
group, or weight, are accurately 
related in pitch, lie, balance and 


AT THE LEFT is shown an average set of clubs. The dotted line connects the 
centers of balance. There is little relation between them. Your swing and 
timing for each club would have to be a trifle different. 


AT THE RIGHT are six Spalding clubs. Note that they are so accurately 
related that a line drawn through the centets of balance parallels the tops of 
the shafts. The clubs all feel exactly alike. The swing and timing is the same 
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feel. You can build up a perfectly related 
set of clubs~from driving-iron to mashie- 
niblick, simply by selecting clubs of the same 
‘index—whether you buy them all at once, or 
one club at a time. Kro-Flite Related Irons are 
$6.50 each. 


The Spalding Registered Kro-Flite sets of 
woods and irons were the first matched sets ever 
offered to Golfers. Spalding originated and pat- 
ented the idea. These clubs are never sold indi- 
vidually. The set of six perfectly matched irons 
is $50. The Wood Set, consisting of twin driver 
and brassie, is $30. Spoon to match is $15. A 
complete record of every Registered club is kept 
by Spalding, so that exact duplication is pos- 
sible at any time. Should a Registered club be 
lost or broken, simply send your set number and 
club number to Spalding and an identical club 
can be made for you. 


Let your professional outfit you—either one 
at a time with Kro-Flite Related Clubs, or all 
at once with a Registered Kro-Flite Set. Spalding 
dealers also carry these clubs, and of course, all 
Spalding stores. 
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the Junior Ruddy is a chip off the old block, 
so that water-polo enthusiasts expect the 
water to steam when the Ruddys take to 
the tank. If Joe, Junior, can lick Joe, 
Senior, then indeed he will be a world’s 
champion. If he should fail, he can try, 
try again. And in the meanwhile he can 
solace himself with the thought that ex- 
perts are already picking him for one of 
the outstanding college stars. 

Don, thirteen years, is another of the 
champion Ruddys, and has thirty prizes 
already tucked away. He has won the 
midget and intermediate championships 
for members’ sons at the New York Ath- 
letic Club, following in the wake of his 
two older brothers, and is a member of the 
Water Polo Championship Team at All 
Hallows School, New York, of which 
Brother Ray is captain. 

The two girls, Mary, sixteen, and Dor- 
othy, eleven, are also fine athletes and 
swimmers, Mary having eleven medals and 
prizes to her credit, and Dorothy eight for 
diving and swimming. Like the boys, they 
are as much at home in the water as on 
land. They were all put in the water at 
eleven months of age, and all three could 
swim. However, Mrs. Ruddy has all the 
say as to when they will start in champion- 
ship races. ‘‘ Mother looks after the girls 
and ‘Pop’ looks after the boys”’ is the way 
of it. And what a way! 

As to the making of champions: From 
childhood both father and mother have 
been ardent physical culturists, and have 
watched both the feeding and exercising 
of their offspring. They have all been 
earefully drilled in deep-breathing exer- 
cises, and they have never been allowed to 
eat rich foods or pastry. Long walks have 
also played a prominent part in the train- 
ing of the champion Ruddys, and their 
lives have been spent as much out-of-doors 
as possible. For years the Senior Ruddy 
has had a camp up in New York State, 
and there every summer the young Ruddys 
have absorbed health in the water and 
over the mountain trails. 


So the lfe of Riley is not the life of a 
Ruddy, the writer observes, and then 
counsels, just listen to ‘‘Pop”’! 


“Soft food and a soft life never get you 
anywhere but in a soft bed. If you live 
like a lily, you’re sure to say it with flowers 
and pass out before your normal time. You 
may think it easy, but it’s hard on you in 
the end. It’s self-punishment—self-in- 
dulgence—and about as sensible as Gene 
Tunney turning and knocking himself out. 
The prescription for a healthy, normal life 
is as evident as the nose on your face, which 
you should always breathe through—plain 
living, plain food, plenty of exercise and 
fresh air. You can write your own ticket— 
up-and-up or down-and-out. Taking the 
‘yellow’ ticket is like cheating at solitaire. 
And the wreath you win will not consist of 
laurels. 

“Any healthy, normal child can be built 
up into a champion of something. Being 
a champion. of something—if it’s only wrig- 
Le es : - - gling your ears—is better than being a 

never-waser. 
“That's the way to travel, Bob—no crowded roads, no punctures or delays fed nehee ieee rte Mecca 1k 
of any kind.” they would think that a charlotte russe 

“Yes, I suppose we'll all be traveling that way some day, but in the se eae pa nee ou sal hepatica 
meantime, a good car with Kelly-Springfield tires all around is about the most Ride Speech fer regs as 5 


ed “Tf the Ruddys have any coat-of-arms, 
comfortable and carefree way I know of. I have never heard of it, but they have 


tanned and muscular arms, arms that are 
willing. And if they have any motto, it is: 
‘Come clean! Clean bodies, clean lives, 
clean minds.’ 

~““Let me add that none of us has ever 
smoked, not even corn-silk, and I don’t 
think any of us ever will, at least as long 


as none of us try to compete with a loco- 
motive.” 

And that’s the final word of Joe Ruddy, 
the champion of fathers and the father of 
champions. And he ought to know, for 
among other things, Joe, as physical ex- 
aminer of the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission of the City of New York, an- 
nually examines on the average thirty 
thousand persons for physical defects, 
measuring scientifically their strength and 
powers of endurance. 


But we are not through with the Ruddys 
yet, we are warned; and so we read further: 


We have so far overlooked Joe Ruddy’s 
four brothers: Steve, Tom, Mike, and John. 
Steve is the world’s record holder for the 
breast stroke in swimming, winner of sev- 
eral national and metropolitan swimming 
contests, a sprinter, a jumper and a hurdler; 
Tom was a schoolboy champion of New 
York Athletic Club swimmers, as well 
as an amateur boxer of promise; Mike 
has won many medals as a runner and is 
a ball-player, and John is an all-around 
athlete, but has seldom competed. Among 
them, tho one is single, the brothers are 
fathers of thirteen children. But you can 
lay your last red, it’s not an unlucky num- 
ber for the Ruddys. 


THE GOOD AND BAD IN THE 
OLYMPIC GAMES 

HE demonstrations of war were re- 

versed. Watchers on the walls of the 
Greek city urged on the operators of the 
great battering-ram pounding against the 
masonry. There were cheers, not curses. 
The stone trembled, cracked, and _ pres- 
ently there was a great gap in the wall. 
The city had prepared a suitable entrance 
for one of its sons—victory in the Olympic 
games. Now skip some years—as many as 
2,000. All Athens was holding carnival. 
Roads leading to the Acropolis were choked 
with a motley assortment of oxearts, 
wagons, and handsomely appointed vic- 
forias. Peasants rubbed shoulders with 
wealthy wine merchants. Oxen jostled 
donkeys and Arabian horses. After a lapse 
of centuries, the Olympic games were being 
revived in 1896. Soon the 1928 Olympiad 
field sports will be upon us (the winter 
sports events took place at St. Moritz, 
Switzerland, in February) and the ath- 
letes of the world will be converging upon 
picturesque old Amsterdam for the ninth 
renewal of the games; and, writes George 
Trevor in The Sportsman, ‘‘the press of all 
nations will resound with the customary 
platitudes.’ Mr. Trevor is for the Olympic 
Games, but he believes that they have 
been invested in the popular imagination 
with a significance which they do not 
possess. He does not—in a word—regard 
them as a ‘“‘sure-cure” for international 
ills. He presents a historical review of the 
games, ancient and modern, relating inei- 
dents, both toward and untoward, since 
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the first revival, in 1896, brought about 
by Baron Pierre de Coubertin of France. 
Writes Mr. Trevor: 


It is a far ery from the modest resump- 
tion of the old festival at Athens in 1896, 
when eleven nations participated in four- 
teen events to the ambitious 1928 pro- 
gram at Amsterdam, that has sprung up 
phenixlike from what was once a dank 
marsh. De Coubertin’s brain child has 
grown to Gargantuan proportions. 

That first year America’s little handful 
of athletes, composed chiefly of Boston 
A. A. members and a few Princeton track 
men, won nine of the fourteen events. It 
was a “pick up” team, an impromptu, 
last-minute selection, but it set a victorious 
precedent for the future wearers of the 
spangled shield. R. S. Garrett won the 
discus throw despite the fact that he had 
never even seen that classic implement 
before he reached Athens. T. E. Burke 
ran the 100 meters in twelve seconds— 
and broke the tape a victor. 

The second Olympiad, at Paris in 1900, 
was what Broadway dramatic critics 
would eall a ‘‘flop.””. The French had no 
aptitude for conducting athletic sports. 
America sent forty-five competitors to 
Paris and a massacre of the innocents ma- 
terialized. The United States team won 
seventeen out of twenty-three events. It 
was here that Alvin Kraenzlein set a stand- 
ard since equaled only by Nurmi. Krenz- 
lein captured four Olympic championships. 

When the scene shifted to America in 
1904, it became evident that the Atlantic 
Ocean was an effective stymie as far as 
European participation in the Olympics 
was concerned. Foreign athletic treasuries 
were not sufficiently flush to finance a trans- 
oceanic argosy. As a result, the St. Louis 
games lacked international flavor and 
degenerated into a glorified American 
championship. Under the circumstances 
it is not surprizing that America won all 
but two events. A 

A break in the traditional four-year 
Olympic interlude occurred in 1906, when 
Athens interpolated an ‘unofficial Olym- 
piad.”” The International Committee has 
never recognized the 1906 Olympiad, but 
all the contending nations regarded it as 
wholly genuine, and, in point of fact, the 
1906 meeting proved one of the most suc- 
cessful from the standpoint of publie in- 
terest and keen competition. To the con- 
troversy regarding the legitimacy of the 
1906 meet is due the discrepancy in num- 
bering subsequent Olympiads. Upon the 
Amsterdam program there appears the 
slogan—‘‘ Ninth Olympiad.’”’ Strict con- 
formists regard the coming contest as the 
eighth. America piled up _ seventy-six 
points to England’s forty-one at Athens in 
1906, Anglo-Saxon hegemony being amply 
demonstrated. 

No quarrel is as bitter as a family quarrel. 
Between England and America there exist 
just enough ties of blood, customs, and 
language to breed rabid rivalry. At 
London in 1908 this latent bitterness 
flamed into overt action. That Olympiad 
undeniably stirred up bad blood between 
Britain and America. The 400-meter race 
was the spark that ignited emotions strug- 
gling for release. In this quarter-mile dash 
Lieutenant MHalswell of Great Britain 
claimed that he was boxed by his four 
American opponents. British judges 
sustained his protest and disqualified 


ote 


Carpenter of Cornell, the winner, altho 
all four Americans contended that each 
had gone out to win and that the pocketing 
of Halswell was the latter’s own fault. 
Officials ruled the race no contest and 
ordered it rerun. The American captain 
refused to allow his men to enter the run-off, 
Halswell being credited with a walk-over. 
At once the ery of “‘robber’’ was raised in 
radical American papers, to be answered 
by the taunt “‘ poor sport’’ from the British 
press. An armed truce prevailed during 
the balance of the meet. 

Impartial observers agree that the 1912 
Olympiad at Stockholm was the most 
efficiently conducted and keenly waged of 
any Olympic meet to date. The orderly, 
systematic Swedes have a natural flair for 
carrying through things of this sort. Those 
who heard 40,000 voices unite in the stir- 
ring chorus of the Lutheran hymn ‘A 
mighty fortress is our God’’ will not soon 
forget its solemn thrill. Trumpeters clad 
in Spartan tunics sounded the Olympic 
bugle blast in the ancient Greek manner, 
whereupon America’s athletes, led by the 
spectacular Ted Meredith, proceeded to 
carve another Olympic notch on Uncle 
Sam’s long bow. There was an unfortunate 
anticlimax to the 1912 games. Jim Thorpe, 
winner of the all-round title, who had heard 
King Gustavus proclaim him the ‘‘might- 
lest of all living athletes,’ was convicted 
of professionalism following his return to 
America and compelled to give back his 
trophies. It was found that the Indian 
had. played professional baseball in an 
obscure bush league. There had been no 
attempt at subterfuge, for Thorpe had not 
even used an assumed name. Sportsmen 
throughout the world sympathized with 
Thorpe, who was certainly an amateur in 
spirit if not in fact. He loved the game 
for the game’s sake. In the last analysis, 
amateurism is a state of mind. Thorpe 
had sinned unwittingly. His hands were 
cleaner than those of many an Olympic 
winner whose transgressions of the ama- 
teur code will forever be concealed from 
prying eyes. 

War canceled the 1916 Olympiad sched- 
uled for Berlin. The Germans were think- 
ing in terms of Verdun rather than olive 
wreaths, and the French were perforce 
compelled to conform. Strange that the 
greatest of Armageddons should have 
followed on the heels of six Olympiads— 
six mediums, if you believe the propagan- 
dists, of international good will! 

The interrupted cycle was resumed at 
Antwerp in 1920, where the number of 
American first places dwindled to nine. 
Having assimilated our training methods, 
the foreign nations now began to cut into 
our margin of superiority. By this time 
the Olympic idea had permeated to such 
athletic outposts as Esthonia, Poland, 
Uruguay, Chile, Japan, Hungary, and 
Roumania. Little Finland, a David 
among Goliaths, had arisen to challenge 
America’s supremacy. Pierre de Cou- 
bertin’s baby had achieved man’s estate. 


Americans were dissatisfied with housing 
at this Olympiad, and in 1924, at Paris 
they made similar complaints. The 
games this year were also enlivened by a 
French-Ameriean spat over Rugby. 

One of Mr. Trevor’s main lines of argu- 
ment, is, that the games are not precisely 
an international love feast; but they have 
their decidedly good points, as well, and 
he gives us both sides: 


The writer does not aim to pose as a 
cynic, yet he feels that this is the time to 
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raise a protesting voice against the senti- 
mental distortion of facts which invariably 
precedes the staging of these Olympiads. 
Editorial writers are particularly prone to 
take the Pollyanna angle when commenting 
upon Olympic sport. Why must Ameri- 
cans forever seek some religious or political 
significance in sports? Why not get down 
to brass tacks and speak the plain, if un- 
palatable truth? Why not take the 
Olympic Games for what they actually 
are—spirited athletic competitions that 
provide healthy amusement for spectators 
and serve as a quadrennial yardstick to 
measure the respective merits of a few 
superstars? Surely one would think the 
Olympic Games could stand or fall upon 
their own merits. But no, we must confuse 
the issue with irrelevant chatter about 
“international amity,” ‘‘bringing the mil- 
lennium a step nearer,” “hands across the 
sea,” and all the rest of it. To read some 
of the pre-Olympie blurbs you would sup- 


pose an Olympiad was a cross between | 
a Billy Sunday revival and an international | 


love feast. 

As a blunt matter of fact, the Olympic 
Games have not been, are not now, and 
probably never will be a medium for pro- 
moting international good will. At the 
risk of being called an iconoclast, the writer 
might add that the Olympics are apt to 
have just the opposite effect. By their 
very nature the games breed keen rivalry. 
That is as it should be. You do not expect 
Kuropeans to fill the air with bravos when 
the Stars and Stripes is pulled to the 
Olympie masthead in token of an American 
victory in some specific event. Human 
nature being what it is, the seeds of na- 
tionalism being so deeply implanted, it is 
inevitable that Olympic triumphs on the 
cinder path should be regarded with some- 
what the same feeling as applies to vic- 
tories on the field of battle. 

I won’t say that the Olympie Games tend 
to foment war, for that would be imputing 
to them a significance that they do not 
possess, but assuredly they can not be re- 
garded as contributing in any vital way to 
international good will. The history of the 
Olympies since their revival in 1896 has 
been marked by sporadic dissension, bicker- 
ing, heart burning, and one or two old- 
fashioned rows. On the whole, however, it 
is fair to say that the games have been 
astonishingly free from flare-ups and out- 


ward manifestations of hostility. Defeat 
has usually been taken gracefully. Bitter- 
ness has been pretty well represt. Sports- 


manship has more than held its own with 
the partizan spirit, tho beneath a polite 
exterior feelings often run hot. 

Just because the Olympies do not actually 
happen to be international counterparts of 
‘‘old home week”’ is no reason why they 
should be abandoned. As long as the bogey 
of professionalism can be kept within de- 
cent bounds the Olympic Games are well 
worth perpetuating. In the main, they 
have realized the hopes of their idealistic 
reviver. 

The things which Mr. Trevor says in 
a comparatively low tone of voice are al- 
most shouted through a megaphone in 
a New York World London dispatch, 
which quotes largely from The Daily Ex- 
press of the British capital. We learn 
from this source that England is far from 
satisfied with things as they are and is 
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even of a mind to abolish the competition. 
We read: 


The Daily Express comments: ‘‘The 
British nation, intensely interested in 
sport, is profoundly uninterested in the 
Olympic games.’’ Other newspapers ex- 
press themselves similarly and the indica- 
tion is that closely following this summer’s 
meeting in Amsterdam, Britain is going to 
force an international showdown on the 
Olympic Games question. 

Are the games functioning to help inter- 
national relations? The claim here is that 
they are producing friction where they 
aimed at producing understanding and 
accord, and that they intensify the rivalry 
between nations rather than promoting 
international sportsmanship. 

‘““Too many rules, too much polities,’ is 
the general comment. ‘‘The inevitable re- 
sult is misunderstanding and suspicion.” 

Objection also comes to having too many 
different kinds of Olympic competitions. 
The chief objections are to those sports 
which, like skiing and rugby, are sectional, 
in which all the nations can not compete 
with equal background of experience. 

The British coolness toward the Olympic 
Games has been shown by the fact that 
there was not enough enthusiasm to raise 
money to enter a British woman’s team in 
this year’s competitions. 

“What is Great Britain going to do 
about the Olympic Games this year?”’ says 
the Daily Express editorial. ‘‘So far from 
encouraging nations to like one another 
more, the Olympie Games are never held 
without leaving behind them a trail of 
resentments and suspicions and disputes. 

““Competition exists not only between 
each nation’s athletes, but also between the 
committees which choose the athletes. 
This brings in polities, a bellicose form of 
patriotism. 

“The amateur rulings are also bringing 
trouble. A great clash comes between 
peoples who hold that there are some things 
that are not permissible in sport and peo- 
ples to whom such an idea has never oc- 
eurred. Friction is invariably the result, 
and an aftermath of accusations or re- 
eriminations. 

“Already disturbing tales are being cir- 
culated as to happenings in the recent 
Olympic winter-sports tournament in 
Switzerland. 

“The instinet of the Olympic Games is 
right. We all of us love to have foreign 
competitors at Wimbledon, at Olympia, in 
the Grand National, at St. Andrews, and 
at Henley. 

“But for semiprofessional, Geneva-like 
gatherings, that usurp the honored name 
of the Olympic Games, there is from one 
end of the kingdom to the other no enthusi- 
asm whatever. The best thing we could do 
would be to drop out of them altogether.” 


Mr. Trevor speaks further of the bogey 
of professionalism; and we are made ac- 
quainted with the more general details of 
a plan for banding together winners in 
this year’s Olympiad for professional ex- 
hibitions. As we continue our reading: 


Unquestionably the Olympic ideal would 
suffer a body blow if Europe’s great ama- 
teurs turned professional en masse to cap- 
italize possible triumphs at Amsterdam. 

Mr. Charles H. Sherrill, the former Yale 
sprinter and present delegate to America 
from the International Olympic Commit- 
tee, believes that the amateur ideal can 
best be preserved by the frank encourage- 
ment of such professional promoters as 
Charles Pyle. He says: ‘‘Let us end what 
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business blocks rapidly changing its 
skyline. Great activity in mining 
circles. Huge hydro-electric pro- 
jects under development. Farmers 
enjoying splendid crops and prices. 
Lumber products surpassing previous 
records. 


Spokane is strategically located 
in the center of the vast Inland 
Empire, a territory larger than the 
Republic of France and richer in 
natural resources than any territory 
of equal size in America. 


Of the eight transcontinental 
railroads that serve the Western 
half of the United States five center 
in Spokane. 


Come to Spokane to enjoy a real 
vacation and participate in our 
prosperity. 


Bantt 
ALBERTA 


wv300 DBIOVd 


5 
PORTLAND 


OREGON 


Capital of Inland Empire 
$400,000,000 
New Wealth Annually . 


The Pacific Coast Empire Tour 


No trip to the West ts complete without 
including all the wonder cities of the Pacific 
Coast Empire. Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and San Diego. 


Send coupon for free pictorial booklet 


Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, Wash. 


} 
Please send me “‘Scenic Lure of Spokane.”’ . 


SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


I call the ‘twilight zone,’ that shadowy 
border-line behind which hypocrites take 
refuge. How can that be done? My 
answer is, by providing the necessary out- 
lets for commercially minded amateurs. 
The promoter who comes out in the open 
and offers money prizes really does a ser- 
vice to the amateur cause. He makes 
pseudo-amateurs show their hand. He 
smokes out the skulking fakers.” 


Mr. Trevor closes with a much brighter 
picture of the Olympic games, their mean- 
ing and their results. He tells us that: 


To infer that the Olympic Games are 
a liability would be absurd and unfair. 
Were an Olympic balance sheet to be 
struck, assets would far exceed liabilities. 
It is not an exaggeration to say that the 
Olympics ‘‘put Finland on the map.”” The 
exploits of Nurmi, Ritola, and Koleh- 
mainen, besides firing their fellow country- 
men with an intense zeal for competitive 
athletics, unquestionably made Finland 
known to the American masses. Finan- 
ciers concede that Nurmi’s four Olympic 
victories simplified the floating of Finnish 
bond issues. People got out musty atlases 
and looked up Abo to see, where Nurmi 
was. born. Mass gymnastics was the 
Scandinavian conception of athletic sport, 
until the Olympic revival took root. To- 
day, Finland, Germany, Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark are in the grip of a vogue for 
foot racing that recalls the old bicycle craze 
in America. Athletic sport is a political 
issue in Finland, where runners belonging 
to the Red League are not permitted to 
enter meets patronized by the Whites. 
Arne Borg, champion miler of the Reds, 
was prevented by his own party from 
competing at Paris in 1924. Organized 
militarism has been replaced by systema- 
tized athletics in Germany. Defeat on the 
battle-field combined with the influence 
of the Olympic Games brought this star- 
tling transformation. Had the Olympic 
idea not taken hold with the Germans, 
they would have found outlet for their 
energy in organized gymnastics instead of 
in running, jumping, and throwing the 
weights. You would have Turn Vereins 
instead of Peltzers and Kornigs. The 
Olympic Games are responsible for turning 
all Europe from mass calisthenics to com- 
petitive track and field sports. America 
and Great Britain have always sponsored 
the man-against-man competitive angle 
in athletics. We want to beat somebody 
at something, be it only pitching horseshoes. 

Had Pierre de Coubertin’s dream never 
been realized competitive athletics in 
America and England would still have de- 
veloped pretty much as they have; but 
how infinitely poorer in the matter of 
traditions would the sport histories of the 
two English-speaking races be were they 
not embellished by the Olympic exhibits 
of Jarvis, Walker, Kraenzlein, Hillman, 
Rudd, Liddell, Pilgrim, Sheppard, Hill, 
Hayes, Lowe, Jackson, Ewry, Meredith, 
Abrahams, Sheridan, and the rest! 


The winter sports opened, the Associ- 
ated Press tells us, with a “roaring salute 
of twenty-one guns, while a blinding snow- 
storm swept St. Moritz.’”’ Nine hundred 
athletes, representing twenty-five countries, 
participated, the account continues. 

The United States finished in second 


To Europe with a 
difference... 


A NEW CABIN AND 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN 
SERVICE... 


The Scythia and Laconia 
commandeered from First 
Class Service... the 
Carmania and Caronia beau- 


tifully remodelled... 


... an innovation in CABIN 
SERVICE... that feeling of 
being in an English country 
house... something exqui- 
sitely well regulated . . . in- 
timate... uncrowded... 
libraries filled with chairs 
that you sink into instead of 
sitting on... beds instead 
of berths .. . glassed-in prom- 
enade decks... hot and 
cold running water in the 
staterooms... 

TOURIST THIRD CABIN 
surprisingly attractive and 
homelike... splendid deck 
space... lounge rooms 
remodelled with an eye to 
comfort’... travelling com- 
panions whose economy is a 
matter of common sense... 


... To sail before mid-May 
or after mid-July is to have 
the pick of accommodations. 


SAILINGS 


NEW YORK—PLYMOUTH-HAVRE-LONDON 


CARMANIA—April27 + May 25 
CARONIA—Mayl1l - June 


NEW YORK — QUEENSTOWN - LIVERPOOL 


SCYTHIA—April28 + May 26 
LACONIA—May12 + June9 


RATES 


Cabin Tourist Third Cabin 
$152.50 $107.50 


CUNARD 


See Your Local Agent 


1840: EIGHTY- EIGHT-YEARS: OF: SERVICE-]928 


“Last night as I lay on the prairie 
And looked at the stars in the sky, 
I wondered if ever a cowboy — 
Would drift to that sweet by and by. 
Roll on, roll on; 
Roll on, little dogies, roll on, roll on...” 


So they sang to their longhorn cat- 
tle, those cowboys of fifty years ago, 
as they sat in their saddles beside 
drifting herds under wide western 
skies. 

For a thousand grassy miles over 
Texas “Staked Plains”, New Mexi- 
co mesas, and Kansas prairies, they 
drove their nibbling, milling, bel- 
lowing steers to market. Theirs was 
the era of the two-gun sheriffs and 
desperadoes of the stamp of Billy the 
Kid, who died with his boots on, 
21 notches in his gun, when just old 


- enough to cast his first vote. 


Straightacross that storied land to- 
day, Chicago and Kansas City to El 
Pasoand on through America’s South- 
west, the “‘Golden State Limited” 
drives smoothly over shining steel— 
following the Longhorn Trail. 

There’s no finer train on rails 
than the superbly-appointed, on- 
time ‘*Golden State Limited’. No 
train is faster, Chicago to Southern 
California. 


See eee ee) A COCO TAD Tats PILZO 


Follow 
the Longhorn Trail 


GOLDEN-STATE ROUTE 


Tastefully-furnished private rooms and rooms en suite 
are among the accommodations on 
Golden State Limited. 


, 
And the Old West, romantic as 1t was, 
never was as fascinating as the new. 
Indians, cowboys, ranch life and crum- 
bling Spanish Missions vie with evi- 
dences of astounding modern achieve- 
ment. Stop over anywhere. 
AtE]Pasoyouwillbe only 5 minutes 
by trolley from Juarez in Mexico. 
The Apache ‘Trail highway in Ari- 
zona, a one-day side-trip, is a feature 
of absorbing interest. So, too, are 
Phoenix, Salt River Valley, and the 
Nile-like Imperial Valley. Three fast 
trains operate daily over Golden State 
Route. Through sleepers from Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Chicago, Kansas City 


through the old West and new » » 7 none 
faster, Chicago to Southern California 


and Memphis to Los Angeles, San 
Diego and Santa Barbara. 


osee the whole Pacific Coast—low 
summer fares in effect May 15 


Extremely low round-trip fares will 
be in effect from May 15 to Sep- 
tember 30; return limit October 31. 

Only Southern Pacific offers 
choice of four routes. Go one way, 
return another. In addition to Gol- 
den State Route: 

Overzanb Rovurte(Lake TahoeLine), 
via Ogden — shortest way across the 
mid-continent from Chicago to San 
Francisco; Sunser Route, New York to 
New Orleans by steamship (or by rail 
from eastern points to New Orleans), 
thence across Louisiana, Texas, and the 
Southwest to Los Angeles, San Diego 
and San Francisco, like Gotpen SraTE 
Route offering Apache Trail highway; 
Suasta Roure, of surpassing scenery, 
between the Pacific Northwest and San 
Francisco via Portland and Crater Lake. 


Write your name and address in margin below, 
tear off, and mail to E. W’. Clapp, traffic mana- 
ger, Department B-5, Room 1022, 310 Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago, for free illustrated 
booklet, ‘How Best to See the Pacific Coast.” 


Southern Pacific 
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SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


Low Fares 


Pacific 
Northwest 


place, yielding ‘‘to nationalities more 
favored by climatic conditions” for partici- 
pation in events on the ice and snow, the 


Rainier Philadelphia Inquirer comments, adding: 


National 


Park F ; 
Yet the fact that this country finished 


Alaska : second is worthy of note. In the track and 
field games, which will come later at Am- 
sterdam, the contests will be of the kind 
in which superiority is indigenous to the 
United States. There we have never lost 
a championship since the Olympics were 
revived in 1896. 


Yellowstone 


As for information regarding future 
Olympiads, this journal tells us that the 
1932 competition will be conducted in 
California. 

Mr. Trevor, whom we have already 
quoted at length, offers us in the New York 
Sun this description of the physical sur- 
roundings in which the Amsterdam games 
will take place: 


From a dank swamp on the outskirts 
of Amsterdam has risen, like a phenix 
from ashes, a modern colosseum seating 
40,000 spectators. One doesn’t associate 
the painstaking, easy-going Hollanders with 
Yankee bustle and push, yet within the 


n | America there’ s no pea a space of eighteen months a million cubic 
jestic Rainier... . ne 1 meters of sand were dumped into that 
dismal marsh, and to-day the gaunt reaches 

The of the Olympic stadium tower above the 


canal-checkered plain. 

At first Amsterdam didn’t warm to the 
Te Sos eee idea of staging the 1928 Olympiad. Within 
einguished aranacont the past year, however, the Dutch burghers 
tinental train with : have had a change of heart. The creative 
every travel luxury. |f — genius of Architect Jan Wils has fired the 
Role besuoas slow-sparking Dutch temperament with 


Olympian 


Electrified for 660 something akin to French élan. Wils has 
miles through four fasta 1 1 to delet C ; 
Hountain tance ashioned a colosseum to delight a Czsar’s 
trip on the Olympian S exacting eye. The two middle sectors of 
is a vacation joy in |f | the oval arena are roofed over, giving pro- 


stu tection against the elements to some 15,000 


persons. The major part of the gargantuan 
ellipse is uncovered. Behind the stand of 
honor a lofty conerete pylon rears its 
symmetrical form. 

The stadium forms a complete oval, in- 
closing a cinder track 400 meters in cireum- 
ference. This is for runners. Circling the 
foot track is a cycling course of concrete, 
500 meters long. Athletes hope that the 
cinder surface will prove faster than the 
red-tinged course at Colombes, Paris. 


Statistics prove that America won in 
1924, Mr. Trevor continues in The Sun, 
but there were too many second and third 
places. ‘‘The plain truth,’’ we are in- 
formed flatly, ‘“‘is that America made a 
sorry showing in the track events at Paris.’ 
America has a score to settle with Europe 
at Amsterdam. And, as we read on: 


Aside from Lloyd Hahn, America has 


Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager : no middle-distance runners who appear to 
oe peat: aimee: Ill. have any real chance against such super- 
end me literature and information on a 7 j } 

D Pacific Northwest O Yellowstone oe mer ae Nurmi, Ritola, Wide, Lowe, Peltzer, 
CG Rainier National Park A Alaska Martin, and others. If we are to win first 

0 Escorted All-Expense Tours places it must be at distances below 800 
ae meters. “‘Oh, well, we can always clean 

Sh ale Gas eae ; up the sprints’”—that’s a remark you’ll 
Address hear with increasing frequency as the 


Amsterdam Olympiad draws near. Per- 
haps we take too much for granted. We 


conveniently forget that Abrahams of 
England won the century in 1924. 


And, further to complicate matters, 
American runners will face a serious chal- 
lenge from Germany: 


It may not be pleasant to contemplate 
the times made by German sprinters, but 
to be forewarned is to be forearmed. We 
have no cinch ahead of us. Four German 
sprinters were clocked at 10 4-10 for 100 
meters during the summer of 1927. Lam- 
mers, Kornig, Schuller, and Houben 
churned the cinders at that dizzy pace. 
German critics rate Lammers as their most 
consistent man in the short dashes. Kornig 
has the greatest possibilities. Houben 
flivvered in his only American appearance. 
He couldn’t get the hang of indoor board 
running, but he is dangerous in Europe. 
Climate is a real factor. 

Wichman and Wege of Germany did 
10.5 last summer. This mark was equaled 
by Andersen of Norway. Corts of Ger- 
many and Mourlon of France turned in 
10.6 performances. Yes, America is going 
to have some keen sprint competition at 
Amsterdam. Sjostrom of Sweden and 
Lorento of Spain, mentioned by Coach 
Farrell of Harvard, don’t compare with 
the fleet Germans listed above. 

Against the threat of the Black Eagle 
America will depend on Charley Borah, 
Alderman, Chet Bowman, Roland Locke, 
and Al Miller. Paddock is probably passé. 
Murchison is lucky to be alive after his 
siege of illness. Perhaps Frank Hussey, 
who flattered only to deceive, will realize 
on his latent ability. When they flash 
early, as Hussey did, they often fizzle out 
prematurely. Jackson Scholtz is still a 
factor, tho the elastic in his legs must be 

- wearing thin. 


ROSY TWILIGHT OF THE VANISHED 
BALL-PLAYER 


ITCHER after pitcher failed, and at 

last the world’s greatest spitball artist, 
who had been deprived of all cash and put 
on liquor probation because of his colorful 
misdemeanors, was ordered to warm up. 
Pitcher after pitcher continued to fail and 
at last the bat-boy was sent to summon 
him. But he could not be found right 
away. Ten minutes later, however, he was 
located—in a near-by saloon. “Bugs” 
Raymond, whose spitball delivery no one 
could equal, had sold the ball given him 
to warm up with and was rapidly absorbing 
in liquid form the proceeds of his sale. 
They did everything for ‘‘Bugs,’’ even 
sending him to the Keeley cure. But he 
lost none of his habits, and acquired only 
what he called his Keeley class-pin and a 
few pictures of friends in the institution. 
That was twenty years ago. Would any 
manager, asks William McC. Walker in the 
New York Herald Tribune magazine, tol- 
erate the follies of a Raymond nowadays? 
Then he asks another question: 


Would any of our present-day players 
haggle like poor ‘‘Ossie” Schreckengost 
did to obtain a clause in his contract for- 
bidding ‘‘Rube’”’ Waddell to eat animal 
erackers in bed? No, not if there were 
any dollar details to provide a squabble. 
For instance, this spring Waite Hoyt, the 
Flatbush mortician, who is also the 


the Literary Digest for April 21, 1920 val 
Spend an unforgettable vacation in the world’s new island playground 


The lights go out. From the shadow of the big banyan tree come 


the quickening strains of an ancient Hawaiian hula-chant. 


A dancing figure glides into the warm Hawatian moonlight. 


The hula olapa — the legendary 
“hula of the planting of the taro” 


—is beginning. And yow are in a_ 


hushed audience at a great hotel— 


spellbound by the exotic beauty of | 
moonlight filtering through the 


palm fronds, the music of strange 
instruments and soft lilting voices, 
the rhythmic whisper of warm surf 
on the coral sands of Waikiki. 

TONIGHT the world seems far away 
—yet in no more time than it takes 
to cross the Atlantic you found these 
fairy islands of Hawaii! 


TOMORROW MORNING you ll look 


out upon a painted ocean of violet, 


indigo; emerald, jade. Go down to 
breakfast and a soft-footed Oriental 
waiter will bring a luscious melon 
that grew in a tree, or aslice of pine- 
apple only a few hours from the 
field. You're ready for two long 
weeks, or more, in the world’s new 
island playground, where the ther- 
mometer stays below 85° in sum- 
mer, above 65° in ‘“‘winter.” 


Brilliant with Interests! 


EVERY DAY BEGINS a new adven- 
ture—surfboarding and outrigger 
canoeing at Waikiki; golf on one of 
a dozen scenic courses; motor drives; 
treasure-hunting for teak, brass and 
tapa-cloth in the Oriental bazaars; 


(USE THIS 


Please send Hawaii Booklet in colors to the address written in margin below 


impromptu /waus, where one eats poi 
Hawaiian style, and strange-named 
fish baked in leaves. Teas and dances 
in perfectly-appointed hotels. Spec- 
tacular deep-sea fishing for giant 
sword-fish, tuna and w/ua. Trips to 
the volcanic Hawaii U.S. National 
Park, and the gem-like islands of 
Maui and Kauai. 


Easy to Go! 


*£400 to $500 will cover all ex- 
penses of a month’s trip direct from 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
or Vancouver, B. C., including first- 
class round trip steamer fare, 2000 
miles each way, the finest hotels, and 
inter-island cruising. Or you can stay 
in more modest hotels for even less, 
for the two weeks in Hawaii. Come 
prepared to stay longer—to shake 
off humdrum care for months! 


ASK ANY TOURIST AGENCY of 
steamship or railroad office to tell 
you more about Hawaii—and how 
inexpensive the trip is from your 
city. And send this coupon today for 
illustrated booklet (in colors) and a 
copy of Tourfax, brimful of helpful 
travel information. Address Hawazz 
Tourist Bureau, 810 Adam Grant 
Bldg., San Francisco; P. 0. Box 375, 
Los Angeles; or 511 Fort St., Honolulu, 
Hawaii, U.S. A. 
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SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


Snow-cap pedmountainslikeRainier, 
mountain lakes, the Pacific surf, blue 
inland seas, America’s greatest forests, 
cruisin g, fishing, golf, water and 
mountain snow sports—your favorite 
recreation easily accessible by motor, 


train or steamer. Average summer 
temperature 62°. Bring all the family 


to the “Charmed Land’. 


SEAT TLE—Make your VACATION pay 
double dividends— combine pleasure with getting 
facts on Seattle’s remarkable progress. In fourteen 
years industrial employees in Seattle increased 95%; 
value of industrial products 148%; bank clearings 
256%; foreign trade 550%; population, metropol- 
itan area, 68%. Seattle is Where 2 World City HAD 
to be. Visit Seattle this Summer. 


See ALL the Pacific Coast 


Come West over a northern transcontin- 
ental line. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Portland, then south by rail or water to 
Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
San Diego. Or, come north to Seattle by 
train or steamship. Ask about trips to 


Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. 
Low round trip, excursion fares daily, 
May 15 to Sept. 30; return limit Oct. 31. 


Metropolis of 
The Pacific D Northwest 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Room 103, Seattle, Washington» 
Please mail me,FREE, your illustrated booklet 
describing Seattle and “’The Charmed Land.’ 


Name 
Address 


K MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


00K All Bub eee reac Hom (Novel length), Verse, 
Business, Religion, ‘travel, Medicine, Science, 
World War, Professions, History, Politics, Sports, 

Humor, Miscellaneous. Prose (30,000 words up); Verse 
(book-size collections). Immediate Reading and Report. 


Dept. D-13, DORRANCE & CO., Pubs., Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa, 
Ben aT 


JAMES BORINGS CRUISES 
~> CRUISE to EUROPE “J 


Via the Land of the Midnight Sun 
By specially chartered White Star Line 
Ss. S. CALGARIC 
June 2ist 
THE UNUSUAL ROUTE TO EUROPE 


Sail from Montreal via the St. Lawrence for 
Iceland, the North Cape, Norway’s Fjords, 
and Scandinavia’s famous cities. Stop-over 
privileges. Rates $550 up. Shore trips included. 


Also Fourth Annual Mediterranean Cruise 
February 8, 1929 


Inquire of your own agent or 
James Boring’s Travel Service, Inc. 
730 Fifth Ave., Dept. N-164A, New York 
15 West Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 


OC nat ARE hl nail 
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Yankees’ best right-hander, held out de- 
terminedly for a $20,000 contract for the 
next two years. That’s more like the new 
crop of ball-player. 

If shrewdness in obtaining fat contracts 
and capitalizing publicity are any cri- 
terions, the star baseball player of to-day 
is the capitalist of to-morrow. For with 
Babe Ruth collecting $70,000 annually for 
three years, and the park he plays in being 
enlarged to seat 75,000 people, the limit 
of gargantuan salaries is not yet apparent. 

Ruth is said to have set aside a trust 
fund that will pay him $15,000 a year for 
life. Shades of ‘‘Pop’’ Anson and a host 
of other great ones to whom such affluence 
would be incredible! 

Baseball means big money nowadays. 
The canny Comiskey pays $123,000 for the 
already disappointing Pacific. coast in- 
fielder Chalmers Cissell, while Huggins lays 
out $125,000 for another coast pair, Lary 
and Reese. And to think that back in 
1905 a youth named Tyrus Raymond 
Cobb came up to the majors from Augusta, 
Georgia, price-marked $850. 


Where are they now—these men who 
played with and against the mighty and 
durable Tyrus during the early years of his 
career? Mr. Walker proceeds to give us a 
directory of former famous diamond stars: 


Fate has arrayed two of the greatest of 
them in the line-up of Cornelius MeGilli- 
cuddy’s Philadelphia Athletics, where Cobb 
will wind up his major-league career this 
year. 

Tris Speaker, who jousted with Cobb for 
batting honors in the old days, will be in 
center-field; Tyrus in right. Cobb is now 
credited with being a millionaire, and 
Speaker also is financially independent. 
Occasionally Eddie Collins, now Mack’s 
first heutenant, will appear in front of the 
great outfielding pair at second base. 
Surely this is the twilight of the gods with 
Tyrus and Tris and Eddie united in facing 
their eventual conqueror, Old Man Time. 

Time and ‘‘Buck”’ Herzog, the coura- 
geous Giant infielder, have been among the 
few ever able to stand up against the fiery: 
Georgian. It was on a preseason exhibi- 
tion tour some years ago that ‘‘Buck”’ 
had his introduction to the dashing Tyrus, 
catching Cobb the first day flatfooted 
coming into third base. 

“So this is the great Cobb,’ Herzog 
ereeted the fleet Tiger. In two strides 
Cobb’s great heart boiled. He came head- 
long into the base, spikes riding high in 
Herzog’s face. They pried them apart, but 
Herzog went that night to Cobb’s hotel 
room. 

It was a great battle, but there was only 
one witness. He was Harry Tuthill, trainer 
of the Tigers, who stood by to see fair play 
as the lighter but infuriated Herzog fought 
the dangerous Detroit leader. 

And now Herzog, who didn’t get any the 
worst of the battle, has left the big show 
to his talented rival and has passed beyond 
the fans’ horizon. Always smart about 
salary matters, ‘‘Buck”’ has exercised good 
judgment in later life. He is now general 
athletic passenger agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, with headquarters in Balti- 
more, where he supervises the movement 
of various athletic squads. 


Other old-time idols of the fans are doing 
well, too. As we continue: 


The Best Way 


to see 
Great Britain 


Circular tours arranged by the London 
Midland and Scottish Railway are the 
easiest, quickest and most comfortable 
way of seeing the beauties of Great 
Britain. 


You buy one ticket such as that which 
covers the Lake District, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Loch Lomond and the 
Trossachs. You can stay overnight 
wherever you please and break your 
journey at will. 


Illustrated pamphlets from hi Fairman (Dept. A839), 


200 Wrifth Avenue, New York. Or sip M S 


from any LMS A gent, Thos. Cook 
& Son, or the American Express. 
AND WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


NORWAY 


52 days, $600 to $1300 
Spain, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Scotland, Berlin, 
(Paris, London). World Cruise, January 16, 
1929, 110 days, $1000 up. Mediterranean, 
66 days, January 30, 1929, $600 up. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg., N.Y. 


AROUND THE WORLD - 


Leaves New York October 6, 1928. Eight months— 
26 Countries. (Extensive Shore Trips) 
Men and Women Students and older people enrolled for Graduate 
Courses. Credits for Courses may be arranged. $2,500 to $4,150 
includes all expenses. Modern Steamer, latest accommodations, 
Oil burner with turbine drive. Only two students assigned each 
room. Option returning from Europe later steamer. 


UNIVERSITY CRUISE, INC: 
+ Tel. Bowling Green 7657. 


Scotts G:eeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns: / 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and makes your 
home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass—and in a few weeks you have 
a luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a 
Turkish carpet. Read all about this unusual 
grass in our illustrated booklet ‘‘Bent Lawns.’ 
Mailed on request. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
359 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 


INTERNATIONAL 


11 Broadway, New York 


Gow ioe Sonate < 
Healthier Plants 


Steel boxes ~ self - watering 
and sub-irrigating. Artistic 
in design. Aluminum or Dark 
Green, enamel finished. For 
outdoor and indoor use. Leak- 
proots "Bree tial Six. sizes, 
ays’ Free tria rite f 
FREE catalog. eer 
eae Mfg. Co., Dept. A4 
111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


Protect Your Walls 
and Decorations 


Now is the time to add new 
beauty, new comfort, to halls 
y and rooms, and end forever the 
damage done to interiors and 
furnishings by exposed radiators. 


EEN 


Write for FREE 
Descriptive Folders 


American Metal Products Corporation 
8505 Goodfellow Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
or Graybar Bldg., New York 


JOHNSON'S 


FOOT sone 
ACTS LIKE MAGIC 


ON TIRED , TENDER,SMARTING, 
Pe svouen: PERSPIRING FEET 
25 CENTS ALL DRUGGISTS 


la wie Myers, the Brooklyn star, is a 
banker now in his home town of Kensing- 
ton, Ohio. John (‘‘Doe’’) Lavan is not only 
physical director of the Kansas City Ath- 
letic Club, but is also a prominent physi- 
cian. Ed Reulbach, who played with 
Lavan on the historic Chicago Cub ma- 
chine of 1908, is now sales manager of one 
of the largest piano companies in New 
York City, while ‘‘Orvie’’ Overall, another 
ex-Cub, has become prosperous as a realty 
dealer in Versalia, California, according to 
last accounts. 

The incomparable Hans Wagner—con- 
sidered by John McGraw, but by few 
others, as Cobb’s superior—and Napoleon 
Lajoie, the graceful Frenchman, have been 
successful after completing two decades in 
the majors. Wagner operates a big sport- 
ing-goods store in Pittsburgh, while Lajoie 
has a tire concern in Cleveland, these being 
the cities for which they played. 

Many other ex-stars have entered lines 
allied in some way with baseball or other 
‘sports. Johnny Kling, the Chicago catcher, 
is now proprietor in Kansas City of the 
largest bowling alley and pool-room in the 
West. Bill Wambsganns, whose claim to 
fame rests upon his execution of an un- 
assisted triple play in the 1920 world 
series, is a professional basketball player in 
Cleveland, where he played baseball. Al 
Demaree, who formerly pitched for the 
Giants, has become a well-known sports 
columnist and cartoonist. 

“Wahoo Sam”’ Crawford, Cobb’s team- 
mate for years, and rated as one of the 
hardest hitters who ever lived, developed 
a novelidea. He established on the Pacific 
coast a baseball university for the training 
of young players. ‘‘The Wahoo,” with 
the aid of the present “‘lively”’ ball, would 
have outdriven Ruth, many old-timers de- 
clare. 

The balmy climate of the Pacific coast 
and the chance of picking up ‘‘movie”’ 
money have attracted many of the ex-stars. 
One of the most colorful of these is Walter 
“ Duster’? Mails, also known to fans as 
“The Great Mails.”” With Cleveland he 
helped win a pennant in 1920, and went on 
to beat Brooklyn in the world series that 
year. 

One day, pitching for Oakland in one of 
those 1-to-0 duels, ‘‘Duster’’ stopt in the 
midst of a ninth-inning rally with Jim 
Poole, a dangerous hitter, at bat. It was 
a dramatic moment as Mails raised his 
hand, and a hush fell over the stands. 

It was the last inning, two men were 
out, three were on, and the count was 
three and two on Poole. One run was 
needed to tie, two would win—a hit would 
sew up the ball game. 

‘“‘Jim,’’ said Duster so all in the stands 
could hear, ‘‘the next pitch will decide. 
One of us is going to be a bum after I turn 
itloose. Jam ‘The Great Mails’ and ‘The 
Great Mails’ can’t afford to be a bum. 
I’m going to strike you out with a fast one 
through the groove.” 

Then, turning to the stands, he solemnly 
announced: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I do— 
or I don’t—on the very next pitch.” 

““Duster,’’ the Rube Waddell of the 
coast, carefully wound up and cut loose 
with a pitch straight down the alley. Poole, 
his bat on his shoulder, took the third 
strike and the game was Mails’s. 

The names of famous old players who 
stuck to the game and became major-league 
managers are known to every fan. They 
include Huggins, Griffith, Carrigan, Mori- 
arty, Peckinpaugh, MeKechn e, Bush, and 
the veterans John McGraw and Wilbert 
Robinson. Connected with the leagues as 
umpires are the old-timers ‘“‘Hank” O Day, 
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Long’s Peak 


Colorado 


West of Ogallala You Escape 


the Commonplace in Summer Vacations 


It’s just about at Ogallala, Nebraska, 
going westvia Overland Route that one 
firstsensesanew atmosphere, anexpan- 
sive feeling of the freedom of the West. 


After you reach the Rockies nothing 
is commonplace. Here are all the 
major scenic spectacles, the most 
satisfying playgrounds in America. 


Colorado—a cool summerland of 
mountains and valleys, purling 
streams and waterfalls, mountain 
chalets, spacious hotels with golf 
courses, and trout streams everywhere. 
Motor trails where every turn brings 
new vistas of dainty loveliness, new 
spectacles of splendor. 


Yellowstone, uncanny relic of time 
when this globe was new and where 
geology is still in the making. Spout- 
ing geysers by the score, fuming grot- 
tos, iridescent pools, petrified forests. 
Friendly bears, deer, elk, buffalo—wild, 
yet unafraid—the greatest natural 
museum on earth. 


Zion, Bryce Canyon, Kaibab Forest, 
Grand Canyon! The color palette of 
the continent! Painted deserts, 
tremendous canyons exquisitely 
carved and colored, amphitheatres 
filled with marvelous sculpture and 


i booklet. 
1 Colorado 


yf 7-77” Fillin and Mail Coupon Today _____ 
{ General Passenger Agent, Dept. 219 
{i Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 
{ Please send me complete information and | 


D Yellowstone 
a Zion-Grand Canyon National Parks I 
oO Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
‘e Escorted All-Expense Tours ( Dude Ranches ! 


ON PACIFIC 


natural architecture, vast forests of 
unscarred firs and pines, with thou- 
sands of deer. 


California—a little of all the world 
and a lot that’s all its own. Yosemite 
with its famous falls, towering El 
Capitan, the Big Trees; the Sierras; 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Sat Francisco, 
Catalina, Santa Barbara. 


Pacific Northwest — the gorge of the 
majestic Columbia—the land of lush 
meadows, flowery valleys, luxuriant 
forests, ice crowned peaks. Portland, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Victoria, Vancouver 
-..and a little farther on Alaska and 
the midnight sun! 


....and Denver, Cheyenne, Ogden, 
Great Salt Lake, Salt Lake City, Boise, 
Spokane and scores of other places all 
interesting and each with something 
different to charm the traveler. 


Come this summer to the land of 
romance; adventure; mystery; recrea- 
tion!—and you’ll never be content 
till you come again. 


Low Summer Fares via the Cool 


Summer Route to All the West 


Nine fine trains from Chicago, three 
from St. Louis. Two extra fare trains. 


1 
O California | 


O Hawaii ! 


1 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


3 
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Immediate 
Deliveries 


Why push a hand mower? Save the hard 
labor, save time, save expense. The Ideal 
“Twenty” is the sturdiest, most depend- 
able small power mower ever built. Cuts 
20 inches; capacity to 2 acres per day. 
Ample power for steep grades and heavy 


cutting. Guaranteed by the largest and 
oldest builders of power mowers in the 
world. 

Wire your order. Shipment from deal- 
ers stocks in all principal cities. 


Three Larger Models 


For large estates, parks, schools, colleges, 
cemeteries, etc. Write for the new 1928 
Ideal catalog. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 
420 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 


: : 237 Lafayette St. 161 Vester St., 413 W. Chicago Ave. 
$ New York, N. Y. Ferndale Chicago, Il. 
Soe (Detroit), Mich. 


F.0O.B. FACTORY 
LANSING, MICH. 


The Literary Digest School and College 
ge Directory a 


ITERARY DIGEST readers seeking private institutions of learning will find in our 
pages between April 14 and September 8 the following Classified Directory con- 
taining the names and addresses of some distinctive residential schools; vocational, pro- 
fessional, special schools, and colleges. In the earlier issues will appear supervised summer 
camps. Advertisements describing these institutions will be found in the first issue of each 
month from April to September. 


You are invited to write for information to any of the institutions in which you are in- 
terested. We list only such schools as we believe are under highly trained and public- 
spirited executives. Our School Advisory Department continues to serve, as it has for 
many years, our readers, the schools, and camps without fees or obligation. It is neces- 
sary for inquirers to give specific information that may aid us in giving prompt service. 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Miss Beard’s School 4 Orange, N. J. 
Lindenwood College Box 728, St. Charles, Mo. 
National Kindergarten and Elementary College Box 548, Evanston, Il. 
Starrett School for Girls Box 42, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
Walnut Hill School Box H, Natick, Mass. 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys Box 933, Saltsburg, Pa. 
Peddie Institute Box 4-P, Hightstown, N. J. 


University of Colorado Dept. V, Boulder, Colo. 


Vocational and Professional 


The Bentley School of Accounting and Finance 923 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Chicago Musical College—Carl D. Kinsey, Manager 80 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 


Technical 


164 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Box T, Golden, Colo. 
Box P-4, Socorro, N. M. 


Martin Institute for Speech Correction 105 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
University Travel Association, Inc Box K, 285 Madison Ave., New York City 
The Woods’ School Box 160, Langhorne, Pa. 


College Park, Ga. 


SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


Bill Deneen, ‘‘Brick’’ Owens, Ed Walsh, 
and ‘‘Sherry’”’ Magee. 

McGraw has provided employment 
around the Polo Grounds for several of his 
contemporaries who were stars of the first 
magnitude in the days when baseball was 
a sport. Lawrence (‘‘Laughing Larry’’) 
Doyle is there; and Dan Brouthers, who 
hit .348 for a grand average over seventeen 
years, and Amos Rusie, the grand old 
pitcher. 

“‘Unele Wilbert’’ Robinson has had Nap 
Rucker, the old-time Brooklyn hurler, on 
his scouting staff for years, while McGraw 
employs Roger Bresnahan as a _ coach. 
‘Chief’? Bender, with the Chicago White 
Sox, is also a coach, as is ‘‘Smoky Joe” 
Wood, who brings up good ball-players at 
Yale. Jack Barry is coach at Holy Cross, 
the university that sent him to the majors. 

Perhaps the most famous pair of coaches 
are Nick Altrock and Al Schacht, both of ~ 
whom were as great players not many 
years ago as they now are comedians. Be- 
ginning in the game when ‘Red Leary, 
the bank robber,” yelled from the sidelines, 
was the signal for a base steal, Altrock and 
Schacht have steadily developed the art 
of making baseball funny. 


Another natural clown was Arlie Latham, 
perhaps the freshest recruit who ever scram- 
bled into an upper. He is now stage man- 
ager of a London variety hall. Others, 
tired of hotels and trains, have hied them- 
selves to quieter regions. Mr. Walker in- 
forms us: 


The redoubtable ‘‘Cy’’ Young lives on 
his farm near Northfield, Ohio; Elmer Flick 
near Bedford, Ohio, and Fred Clarke on 
his Kansas estate. Frank (‘“‘Home Run’’) 
Baker is a farmer in Maryland near the 
town which gave him the name of ‘‘The 
Trappe Siege Gun.” 

Others retire to the towns that sent them 
to the big tops. Mordecai Brown is back 
in Terre Haute; Babe Adams in Bethany, 
Missouri, while Harry Coveleski is still mop- 
ping up with his famous moist one in Penn- 
sylvania. He stands back of the mahogany 
in one of Shamokin’s thriving saloons, his 
brother Stanley says. 

There is a valedictory quality about the 
autumn air of a world’s series. Among the 
great pitchers who have felt this thrill are 
Walter Johnson, now manager of the 
Newark club; Grover Cleveland Alexander, 
another known as ‘‘The Great,’ and Art 
Nehf, the Giant gamester. A victim of the 
ruthless MeGraw system, Nehf, after pitch- 
ing brilliant ball in a series game, a few 
years ago, suddenly lost his effectiveness. 

Tossing his glove out of the box, Nehf 
quit the game of his own volition. Ap- 
proaching the bench, heart-broken, he said 
to McGraw: 

““My curve ball won’t break any more, 
Mac. I’m all through, I guess.” 

Art was pretty nearly right. After being 
let out by the Giants he has knocked 
around until this spring he is trying a 
comeback with the Chicago Cubs. 


Teetering.—‘‘What political ideas do 
you intend to support?” 

“Tam on the lookout,’’ answered Senator 
Sorghum, ‘‘to ascertain what ideas will 
support me.’’—Washington Star. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


DELUSIONS OF THE INTELLIGENT 


“TT is better not to know so much,” de- 

clared the sapient Josh Billings, ‘‘than 
to know so many things that ain’t so.” 
The ‘‘things that ain’t so,’’ believed by 
the average educated person, are legion, we 
are told by George Mansfield, writing in 
The New Age Illustrated. Here are some 
of them, quoted, he says, from ‘“‘a young 
college professor,” who gave them recently 
as a test to a group of New Yorkers: 


1. It is almost fatal to eat lobster and 
follow it up with ice-cream. 

2. Red-headed people always have quick 
tempers. 

_ 3. Winters were longer and colder when 
you were a boy. 

4. Dew falls. 

5. Tan shoes are cooler for summer wear 
than black. 

6. Shaving makes the hair grow faster. 

7. Long slender hands indicate an artistic 
nature. 

8. Marriage of cousins results in children 
of inferior intelligence. 

9. A high forehead indicates a superior 
intelligence. 

10. The liquid contained in the center of 
many golf balls will cause instant, total 
blindness. 

11. There is something in astrology. 

12. All Seotehmen are penurious. 

13. All Chinese smoke opium. 

14. Lightning never strikes twice in the 
same place. 

15. One hour’s sleep before midnight is 
worth two after midnight. 

16. Women are by nature purer and 
nobler than men. 

17. A square jaw is a sign of will-power. 

18. Conscience is an infallible guide to 
conduct. 

19. An expectant mother can fix the 
character of her child by fixing her mind on 
a subject. 

20. If your ears burn it is a sign that 
some one is talking about you. 


Each of these statements, familiar to all 
of us, and accepted, at least in part, by 
many of us, is unqualifiedly false, he as- 
serted. Mr. Mansfield goes on: 


Ask a college professor what is the most 
discouraging and pathetic feature of homan 
life, and he is almost certain to reply: ‘‘The 
absolutely false notions, delusions, super- 
stitions, and fixt ideas to which people 
persistently cling.” 

It is amazing how widely these delusions 
are accepted and held. The above list is 
but a fraction of those that could be com- 
piled. 

The savants who have been delving into 
the average man’s erroneous beliefs have 
done a pretty thorough job of it. They 
had a magnificent chance during the war 
years to make tests on hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men and women. Their 
results at that time startled everybody, for 
they found the average of intelligence re- 
markably low. 

One of the leaders of this group is H. L. 
Hollingworth, professor of psychology at 
Barnard College, Columbia University. 

“What is an average man, Professor?’’ 
I asked him. ‘‘What does he look like, 
and how bright is he?”’ 

Professor Hollingworth’s eyes twinkled. 
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IRELAND 
GERMANY 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


OMFORT is the first consideration on the.ships of 
C this line. Pleasant surroundings—attractive fur- 
nishings—expert yet unobtrusive service—an unex- 
celled cuisine—all contribute to the refined and con- 
genial atmosphere so essential to travel enjoyment. 


Accommodations available in all classes 
and comfort in every class 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


©Around mWworld Cro Northern 
S. S. RESOLUTE Wonderlands 


“ Queen of Cruising Steamers”’ S. Ss. RELIANCE 


140 days—31 countries— 64 From New York, June 30— 


cities. Sailing Eastwardfrom 35 days to Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
New York, Jan. 7, 1929 Norway and the North Cape. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
United American Lines, Inc., General Agents 
28 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Montreal, 
+ Winnipeg, or Local Steamship or Tourist Agents. » 4 


@ 


ABINGDON 


THE publications of this house reflect with sincerity and fidelity the views of 
thinkers—men whose chief concern is the furtherance of spiritual knowledge. 
Abingdon Books are interpreters of a substantial world. They appeal to those 
who seek after understanding with a reasonable faith, rather than to dabblers 
who belittle what they cannot know. Abingdon Books will interest the 
minister, the student, the thoughtful layman—all those to whom the Christian 
life is ever a splendid challenge. 


CHRIST AT THE ROUND TABLE 

By E. Stanley Jones 
Following Dr. Jones’ amazingly popular book, The Christ of the Indian Road, comes this 
illuminating and impressive volume dealing with the appeal of Christianity to India, through 
conferences with members of ‘“‘the most religiously inclined race of the world, men who belong 
to a people who have persistently searched for God and Reality as no other people on earth 
have searched; sons of a philosophical and cultural past that stretched back millenniums before 
Europe awoke from barbarity.” Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


A TEMPLE OF TOPAZ 
By F. W. Boreham 


With this volume Mr. Boreham brings his Texts That Made History to a close. This fifth 
volume is a companion in its form and content to the others: A Bunch of Everlastings, A Casket 
of Cameos, A Faggot of Torches, and A Handful of Stars—the group forming a veritable mint 
of rich homiletical material which appeals at once to the appreciative judgment of preachers of 
all denominations. Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


THAT I MAY SAVE SOME 
By Bishop William Fraser McDowell 
These five lectures, delivered originally before the Pacific School of Religion, are not, so Bishop 
McDowell declares, a contribution to theology or to scholarship, but rather one more effort to 
get the Church to singing again, singing anew, the song of the angels above the plains, “A 
Saviour is born.” There is, therefore, a distinct evangelistic purpose running throughout the 
volume. Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT—Studies in Faith and Life 


By Ernest Fremont Tittle 


These studies deal with matters that are closely knit into the fabric of human experience in its 
spiritual, intellectual, moral and social aspects, and make a strong appeal to thoughtful men 
and women who, buttressed by faith, seek to know the Way, and the Truth, and the Life. 
Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


Catalog of Abingdon Books will be sent anywhere, free, on request 
At the Bettcr Bookshops 
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As stars set the sky a-sparkle, seweled 
gifts brighten the lives of those we love. 
Jewels become more precious ... more 
endeared with each passing year. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
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“An ‘average man’ is an abstraction, of 
course,”’ he replied; ‘“‘tho we can build up 
a hypothetical picture. We might picture 
him as about 57 inches tall, weighing 150 
pounds—if a woman, a few pounds less and 
about 5 inches shorter. The brain weight 
would be about 1,300 grams; his pulse 70. 
He would have an eighth-grade school edu- 
cation with no general knowledge of such 
things as literature, civies, science, polities. 
He would have a vocabulary of about 7,500 
words; just about half that of a high-school 
eraduate. He would be a _ carpenter, 
plumber, mechanic or farmer. If a woman, 
she would be a housekeeper, plain nurse, or 
an inferior office worker. He or she would 
marry at an early age, have three or five 
children, and support them on an income 
of about $1,000 a year.” 

‘“But what about his intelligence? How 
would you deseribe it?’’ I asked. 

“It has been investigated very care-— 
fully,’ replied Professor Hollingworth. 
“The average man or woman, for instance, 
can not give a satisfactory or accurate ex- 
planation of the difference between ‘revo- 
lution’ and ‘evolution’; nor can he define 
the difference between ‘poverty’ and ‘mis- 
ery.’ He can tell how many pencils can 
be bought for fifty cents if two pencils cost 
five cents, but it will take one minute of 
time for him to do so. But if you say that 
in a large box there are four smaller boxes, 
each containing four still smaller boxes, he 
won’t be able in a reasonable time to tell 
what the total number of boxes is. He has 
a memory span for seven digits, and can 
repeat from one hearing a sentence of six- 
teen to nineteen one-syllable words such as 
‘It is nearly half-past nine o’clock, the 
house is very quiet and the cat has gone to 
sleep.’ Longer sentences or bigger words 
floor him.”’ 

“Tsn’t it the average man and woman 
you have just described, Professor,’ I 
asked, ‘“‘who actually run the country and 
determine our civilization?”’ 

““Yes,’’ was Professor Hollingworth’s 
reply. ‘‘It is the average man and woman 
who most often marry, become parents, 
determine the results at popular elections, 
become members of school boards, and 
mayors of cities. Many worthy people 
have inflated hopes of social changes be- 
cause they endow the average man or 
woman with more sense of individual re- 
sponsibility than he or she really possesses. 
In the main his ideas, his acts, his urges, 
and his constraints are so shaped as to con- 
form to patterns or historic models. As 
he moves into maturity the typical adult 
becomes less and less of a personage, and 
more and more a citizen. 

“The average man, you see, is a prod- 
uct of his time and place. He has a smat- 
tering of local geography, some history, 
and a few elementary facts of physiology, 
and he believes a lot of nonsense and 
superstition.” 


Many other men, Mr. Mansfield goes on 
to say, have studied this fascinating subject 
of the kind of thoughts, beliefs and super- 
stitions that reside in the brain of the aver- 
age, common man. Perhaps the most sur- 
prizing of all is the presence of popular 
misconceptions and ‘‘fool ideas’? in tho 
minds of educated people. For instance, 
Nixon experimented on a group of 359 adult 
students in college extension courses. He- 


found women more ecredulous than men. 
Out of forty popular misconceptions, such 
as the twenty listed earlier in this article— 
the average believed to be true was 17.6 for 
the boys and 19.9 for the girls. Some be- 
lieved as many as thirty-one of them; not 
a single one saw that they were all untrue. 
To quote further: 


There are a great many superstitions and 
misconceptions which have currency among 
quite intelligent people. For instance, at 
the last gathering of the American Society 
for the Advancement of Science a woman 
scientist drove a nail in the coffin of a very 
common belief: namely, that shaving makes 
the hair grow faster. This woman sci- 
entist, with the aid of her microscope, 
found that hair has a fixt eycle of growth 
that can not be changed by any shaving 
pperation. 

It is also a commonplace idea among 
most of us that people tend to marry 

their opposites. Lester Ward referred to it 

as ‘‘a law of nature.’”’ Now it appears that 
there really is no such law. The greater 
proportion of married pairs are more similar 
than dissimilar. More blonds marry blonds, 
and brunettes more brunettes than the 
opposite. Mediocrity mates with medi- 
ocrity. Brinshall found, for instance, that 
a distinguished man of science is at least 
200 times more likely to have a distin- 
guished wife than is the average man. 

Dr. Hollingworth is particularly acute in 
Sizing up the manner in which the average 
man—even of college education—accepts 
common superstitions, seldom knowing 
what they are all about. 

“Tt is remarkable how tenacious this is 
among us,’ says the professor. ‘‘The 
human being wears clothing in midsummer, 
preferring bodily discomfort to the sense of 
isolated habits. He buys an engagement 
and a marriage ring, without even the re- 
motest conception of their original sig- 
nificance. He teaches his children to use 
the right hand preferentially. He puts 
artificial pillars in front of steel buildings, 
altho they in no sense support the weight 
of the structure. 

“*He clips the heads of his boys and braids 
the hair of his daughters; wears buttons 
on the back of his Prince Albert and on the 
cuffs of his coat; puts artificial mantels and 
dead fireplaces in his steam-heated apart- 
ments.” 

Many delusions center around food. 
Within the memory of my mother people 
grew tomatoes in their back yards for the 
bright red fruit—but only to look at. They 
were regarded as poisonous! Children de- 
velop food aversions easily, which, if not 
carefully handled, develop into fixt adult 
delusions. Men otherwise able and highly 
educated will tell you they think milk is 
“bad for them,’ or spinach gives them 
indigestion. Of course, it is possible it 
may, but it usually doesn’t. 

Viewed in the increasingly sharp scrutiny 
of modern science, therefore, we are dis- 
closing ourselves and why we are the way 
we are. We find, to our confusion, that 
most of us are made up of a perfect nest of 
delusions. If we could only amputate, as 
with a surgeon’s knife, the ordinary delu- 
sions men have—those ideas, axioms and 
fetishes the fallacy of which is quite fully 
proved or provable—what wonders would 
open up before us! 


Not Seeing Straight.—Guilford’s right 
hand clutched a cane. His left eye was 
hooked about the arm of his personal 
physician.—Chicago Daily News. 
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We persuaded Miss Fish to sit for this photograph gust to show you how beautiful 


her teeth are today, after using Colgate’s for nearly twenty years 


Ghistening, Clean Teeth 


since Childhood Days 


Miss Marguerite Fish has 
used this cleansing dental 
cream for nearly twenty years. 
And today her flashing, bril- 
liant teeth are envied wher- 
ever she goes. 
7 7 oh 
VER since she was a little 
girl, Marguerite Fish has 
used this one dental cream 
. . . and you should see her- 
beautiful teeth today. 

We wish you could meet Miss Fish 
personally. You’d be fascinated by her 
charming personality ... her glorious 
flashing smile. 

Her teeth are famous for their beauty 
—admired wherever she goes. A glance 
at the photograph above will give you 


an idea of their loveliness. See how 
they glorify her smile. 
In this country, and in foreign 


countries the world over, you will find 
thousands and thousands of men and 
women who began using Colgate’s ten, 


Clean! 


Years ago we set out to make the best 
dentifrice possible. We interviewed leading 
dental authorities. They told us that the 
one thing a dentifrice should do is to clean 
teeth. We then produced Ribbon Dental 
Cream—designing it to do that one thing 
superlatively well. It is not medicated, be- 
cause all experiments in the meantime have 


sustained the origt- VE 
a 


nal principle that 
Est. 1800 


D 
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cleansing is the only 
thing a dentifrice 
can do. © 


Miss Fish as she was 
in 1908 


Her Reward ...for this Daily Dental Care 


fifteen, even twenty years 
ago, and whose teeth today 
are exceptionally sound and 
beautiful. 

-~Many of these people are 
grateful enough to write to us. 
We could fill the pages of this 
magazine with sincere, un- 
solicited reports from people 
proud of the attractiveness of 
their teeth. 

There is nothing mysteri- 
ous about these enviable results. Just 
choose your dentifrice on the basis of 
results. Follow the lead of those who 
have already kept their teeth sound 
for years. Simply adopt for your own 
use the dentifrice most popular 
among people with well-preserved 
teeth. 

Also, wouldn’t it be an immense 
satisfaction to know that the dentifrice 
you were using was the one which 
dentists recommend most frequently? 

So, for lovely teeth—for teeth that 
make your smile the social and business 
asset that it should be—ask your drug- 
gist today for Colgate’s. Or, if you 
prefer, try the free sample offered in the 
coupon. 


Dept. 202-D 
595 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Please send me a Free sample of Ribbon 
Dental Cream. 


Name 
Address 


ee 
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nModernlomes 


you now find 


Coal Window 


UILDERS of modern homes 

choose the Majestic Coal Win- 
dow, because they know it really 
protects the foundation and side- 
wall when coal or wood is deliver- 
ed—because they know it is the 
leading coal window value—rust- 
proofed and guaranteed break- 
proof. See that you get the Majestic 
in the new home you buy or build. 


modern 
Garbage Container 


HIS convenient, sanitary garbage con- 

tainer is another mark of a modern 
home. It is the Majestic Underground 
Garbage Receiver. A step on the foot trip 
raises the lid—garbage is quickly dumped 
into the can—underground, out of sight 
and out of reach of flies and dogs. Comes 
complete with can in sizes from 5 to 20 

gallons capacity. Sold by hardware 

and department stores. 


Write for catalog describing Majestic coal 
windows, garbage receivers, milk and 
package receivers, and the other Majestic 
Products needed in every modern home. 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 
100 Erie Street, Huntington, Ind. 


Majestic 
Coal Window 


“ad Building Specialties 
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INVESTMENTS vy AND v FINANCE 


HOW THE RESERVE BOARD KEEPS BUSINESS STABLE 


GREAT business stabilizer is our 

Federal Reserve Board, remarks the 
New York World, and even a casual read- 
ing of the Board’s recently published 
annual report for 1927 leaves, in the words 
of The Manufacturers’ Record, “an im- 
pression of the enormous power this 
Federal Reserve system exercises, not only 
in basic American affairs, but also over the 
fundamental activities of human kind 
everywhere.’’ Several papers are imprest 
by the fact that, according to its own state- 
ment, the Board four times during the 
year changed policies with a resulting 
direct effect on prices and credits here and 
abroad. As The Manufacturers’ Record 
sums it all up—‘‘in the course of one short 
year, it (1) did nothing at all; (2) arbitrarily 
eased the money markets; (3) undertook to 
offset the effect of gold withdrawals, and 
(4) quit doing so.”’ The Board’s own 
statement of its money policies last year 
are given out as follows in a paragraph 
from the official summary of the annual 
report: 


Reserve bank policy in the early part 
of the year, when gold imports were 
exerting an influence toward easier money, 


| was to refrain from taking an active 


position toward the market; in the spring 
and summer, in the absence of considerable 
net gold movements, the system’s policy 
was exprest in easing the money market 
through the purchase of securities and the 
reduction of discount rates; in the early 
autumn, when an outward movement of 
gold began, the system offset in part the 
effect of gold withdrawals through pur- 
chases in the open market; and, finally, in 
the closing months of the year, the sys- 
tem’s policy, in view of the rapid expansion 


| of member bank credit, was to permit the 


continued outflow of gold to exert its cus- 
tomary tightening influence on credit 
conditions. 


A general statement of policy is con- 
tained in a paragraph in the report which 
The Manufacturers’ Record quotes as 
follows: 


The influence of the Federal Reserve 
System during the year, in so far as this 
has been consistent with the requirements 
of the domestic situation, has been exerted 
toward conditions favorable to the main- 
tenance and further progress of the gold 
standard. The policy of maintaining easy 
conditions in the money market, which 
was pursued by the System throughout a 
large part of 1927, has encouraged the 
flotation of foreign loans in the United 
States and facilitated the exportation of 
gold to countries undertaking monetary 
reforms. In adopting a policy of inter- 
national cooperation in support of the 
gold standard, the Federal Reserve system 
has acted in recognition of the responsi- 
bility resting upon this country, as the 
holder of nearly one-half of the world’s 
stock of monetary gold, and of the impor- 
tance of sound monetary conditions through- 


out the world to the prosperity of industry 
and trade in the United States. 


The changes of policy during the year 
are explained in considerable detail in the 
report. It is pointed out that during the 
summer there was a recession in business 
activity here while at the same time ‘‘ there 
was a serious credit stringency in European 
countries generally.”’ So it was thought 
that ‘‘easy money” here would help the 
foreign countries while at the same time 
facilitating the financing of our exports 
and thus benefiting American producers. 
The Board acted accordingly, gold flowed 


outward in considerable amounts, and 


eect 


sterling and other exchanges went up. — 


In particular, the export of gold helped 
Argentina and Brazil. to stabilize their 
currencies. Altogether, including ‘“‘ear- 
marking” for foreign account, the monetary 
gold supply of the country decreased by 


-$209,000,000 during the last four months 


of 1927. In the closing months of the 
year the Board did nothing to offset the 
effects of the gold exports, ‘‘in considera- 
tion largely of the fact that in the absence 
of demand for additional credit from trade 
and industry there was a continued rapid 
erowth in the volume of member bank 
eredit used in investments and in loans on 
securities.” 

In other words, comments the New 
York World, a continuation of the Reserve 
Board’s previous easy money policy would 
in the final months of the year ‘“‘haye 
tended to stimulate speculation which 
was already very active.”’ It adds: 

This represents the extent to which the 
country has a ‘‘managed’’ curreney. Such 
management makes for stability; without 
it we should have a recurrence of the 
violent swings of the prewar period. 

There is at least one outspoken critic, 
however, of the Reserve Board’s manage- 
ment of eredit. Domestically, says the 
New York Journal of Commerce, ‘‘the 
Board’s policy has been chiefly influential 
in bringing about easy money conditions, 
facilitating and enhancing security specula- 
tion, and enabling banks already well 
loaned up to go on using up their margin of 
liquidity in making still further invest- 
ments.’”’ Even more concern is exprest 
over the Board’s activities with respect 
to foreign relations: 


The claim is made for the system as a 
whole that it has ‘‘eased”’ the international 
money situation, that it has taken the 
strain off from European markets by meet- 
ing the ‘South American demand for gold, 
that it has borne a part in facilitating 
the movement back to the gold standard 
in various countries, and that it has al- 
lowed gold to go abroad for the purpose 


of checking or offsetting the growth of: 


loans on securities. 


Here 


The Journal of Commerce ean find 


nothing to applaud: 


The 


gold which has gone abroad has 


gone in a good many cases to points 
where it was not needed, and the me Datbiee 


played 
return 


by the system in facilitating the 
to gold (or gold exchange) in a 


number of countries is open to a two- 
sided interpretation, which will certainly 
be viewed by many persons as anything 
but “favorable.” The apology for keep- 
ing credit unduly easy in the United 


States, 


on the ground that by do doing 


the Board would ‘‘help foreign countries 
to meet their annual demand for credit 


and exchanges, 


” 


is the: same poor excuse 


that has been repeated time and again of 


recent 


months by representatives of Re- 


serve banks. As for letting gold go abroad 
without restriction in order to correct a 
stock-exchange-investment movement here 


which 
report 


is elsewhere viewed in the same 
as harmless, if not beneficial— 


the less said the better. 


A mi 


ddle ground is taken by The Manu- 


facturers’ Record, which thinks that in 


general 


the Board has done the right thing, 


but that it has done wrong in not making a 
public statement of what it is doing as it 
goes along. For instance, it believes that 
the help given to Great Britain last year 
“ought by all means to have been given,” 
but there should have been a public state- 
ment at the time. And then, in connection 
with the exodus of gold there were ‘‘the 
usual secret conferences”’ involving French 
and British banking officials, concerning 
which very little was given to the public. 


And ye 


t, continues the Baltimore weekly — 


It would seem to be fairly clear that a 
new and vital policy has been adopted. 
A redistribution of the world’s monetary 


gold is 
telling 


in process. We have no way of 
how much gold this country will 


think it safe to lose. Some economists 
assert that a billion of the metal can go 
out without undermining our credit struc- 


ture. 


The movement is already rapidly 


approaching the half-billion point. All 


of the 
yet on 


important European countries not 
the gold standard are to go back to 


the gold standard. That probably is a 
triumph for American financial diplomacy. 


It is to 


our advantage, owning so much of 


the gold, to have the rest of the world 
acknowledge the sovereignty of that metal. 
But, we do not agree that any great volume 
of the metal can go out without its affecting 
our own credit conditions. 

There are evidences that the speculative 
situation has got beyond the control of 
the Federal Reserve authorities. There is 
such an excess of investment funds that 


a mere 
hardly 


rise in the rediscount rate would 
have much of a curbing effect. 


About the only sure way of attacking this 
extravagant speculation would be by per- 
mitting gold exports in volume. We have 
no doubt, therefore, that one reason why 


gold is 
volume 


moving across the seas in such 
is to bring the speculative situation 


more under the control of the Federal 
Reserve System. 


The Manufacturers’ Record is not entirely 


easy In 
policy 
foreign 


its mind over the Reserve Board’s 
of encouraging the flotation of 
loans in the United States: 


There are many who question the wisdom 


of the 
abroad. 


vast investments we are placing 
There are many who doubt if 
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When Lafayette “Dined 


by ‘Natural Gas—1824 


When the Marquis de Lafayette, beloved 
soldier of the American Revolution, returned 
from France for a triumphal tour of the 
United States in 1824, he paused in his 
journey at the inn at Fredonia, N. Y..... 
“The inn,” says a chronicler of the day, 
“was lighted with gas that came up from the 
ground.” 


Sixty-three years later a German scientist, 
after a visit to America to study our indus- 
tries, reported seeing factories in full blast 
but emitting “verysmall quantities of smoke,” 
due to the “ideal perfection of the fuel,” 
which was natural gas. 


The use of natural gas has grown from 
almost nothing a century ago until today it 
serves more than 3,500,000 customers and 
constitutes 75% of all gas burned in this 
country. 


Descriptions of the securities of Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Corporation, one of the leading 
natural gas systems, will be sent on request. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four W all Street, New York 
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PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO | LOS ANGELES 
225 South 15th St. 30 Federal St. 231 South La Salle St. 548 South Spring St. 
MINNEAPOLIS TOLEDO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 

McKnight Building Spitzer Building Liberty Central Bldg. Russ Building 
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the MEL » 
3 | 


in exquisite 
colors 


The latest achieve- 
ment of Chas. H. In- 
gersollof DollarWatch 
fame—a pen with more 

. beauty and quality than 
ever before sold at so 
low a price. 


You must see and try this 
new Ingersoll to appreciate it! 
Has 14K gold point, hard 
iridium tip; imperishable Ba- 
kelite barrel . . non-inflam- 
mable, won’t leak, fade. warp 
or stain; good for lifetime of 
beauty and service. 


Models for men, women, boys 

and girls; medium, fine and 

coarse points; colors: cardinal 

red, olive green, mahogany, 
black, mottled. Sold everywhere 
with money-back guarantee or 
sent postpaid by us on receipt of 
$1. (Gold-trimmed models in 
colors $1.50 and $2.00.) 


~ a 


416,06 

(] pad 
DOLLAR PEN 

Chas. H. Ingersoll Dollar Pen Co., 586 N. Arlington, E. Orange, N. J. 
STUDY AT HOME 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


A $10 BILL 


will protect you 
for a whole year against 


ACCIDENT 


SICKNESS 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Men-Women 16 to 70 Years Accepted 


No Dues or Assessments 


$10,000 Principal Sum 
$10,000 Loss of Hands, Feet or Eye- 
sight, $25 Weekly Benefit for Stated 
Accidents and Sicknesses 
Doctor’s Bills, Hospital Benefit, 
Emergency Benefit and other new 
and liberal features to help in time 
of need—all clearly shown in policy. 


LOOK OUT! Serious automobile and 

many other kinds of accidents hap- 

pen every minute—few escape them — 
suppose you meet with an accident to- 
night . . . would your income continue? 

Pneumonia, appendicitis and many other 

ills in the policy, which are prevalent 

now, can cause serious financial loss to you 

. . « prepare Now. 

Don’t wait for misfortune to overtake you. 
aie MAIL THE COUPON NOW” ~~~ 1 
North American Accident Insurance Co. 
101 Bonnell Bldg., Newark, New Jersey 
Gentlemen: 


At no cost to me, send details of the 
“NEW $10 PREMIER $10,000 POLICY” 


AGENTS WANTED for Local Territory 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


our bankers have shown sufficient care in 
scrutinizing loans that have been placed. 
We are acquiring a financial stake in 
Europe so vast that even minor events 
over there, of a political nature, must 
interest us hugely. Already, it is estimated 
that there is a billion a year due us in 
interest, not counting the sums due in 
settlement of the war debts, and we must 
begin to ask ourselves how we are to 
collect. Sooner or later, some of these 
international bankers will be demanding 
that we let down our tariff barriers in 
order to receive payment of interest on 
these foreign loans. 


In connection with the recent outflow of 
gold, as noted in the Federal Reserve 
Board’s report, the financial editor of the 
New York Hvening Post takes the trouble 
to outline the history of gold movements 
in and out of this country since 1914: 


Between June 30, 1914, and December 
31, 1927, the country’s monetary gold 
stock rose from $1,891,000,000 to $4,- 
376,000,000. But the movement histori- 
eally may be divided into five periods: 
(1) Up to April, 1917, when this country 
joined the Allies in war, net gold imports 
totaled $1,080,000,000. This metal repre- 
sented payments by European belligerents 
for war supplies and in support of the 
exchanges; (2) gold movements from that 
date to June, 1919, were relatively unim- 
portant; (3) then began an export move- 
ment that by September, 1920, totaled 
$300,000,000, representing metal accumu- 
lated here during the embargo and subse- 
quently withdrawn; (4) from then until 
December, 1924, gold flowed continuously 
in, net imports aggregating $1,660,000,000. 
It represented payments for reconstruction 
materials; (5) since the end of 1924 gold 
movements have been on a smaller scale. 
This country has lost roughly $125,000,000 
during the latter period. 


AMSTERDAM AS A MONEY CENTER 
;VERYBODY knows that New York 
and London are the great financial 
centers of the world. Any big demand for 
funds is almost inevitably brought to one 
or the other of these two dominating mar- 
kets for capital. But what is the third most 
important international center for capital 
issues? According to the New York 
Journal of Commerce it is Amsterdam, 
which has been forging ahead rapidly since 
the war and now ranks next to New York 
and London. As we read: 


It has profited by the decline of Ger- 
many and simultaneously been aided by 
the establishment of many German finan- 
cial interests in Holland. In addition, 
the prosperity of Holland’s great colonial 
trading companies during recent years has 
added to the abundance of funds available 
for use in financing security issues. The 
result is that during the year just closed 
new foreign issues placed in Holland 
reached a record total of 343,000,000 florins, 
compared with 292,000,000 florins in 1926. 
These figures are much in excess of the 
new issues on domestic account, which 
reached 161,000,000 florins and 154,000,000 
florins in 1926 and 1927, respectively. 


FLUCTUATE 
IN VALUE/ 


Secured by First Mortgages on 
Los Angeles real estate. 


Coupons Collectable at your bank. 


Legal for trust funds; insurance 
“companies; trustees; banks; 
guardians, etc. 


Denominations $100 upward. 
Write for literature. 


BUILDING 
AND LOAN 


6333 Hollywood Blvd. 
LOS ANGELES 


Pratt Teachers Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Careful placement service for colleges, public and 
private schools in all parts of the country. 


SHORT STORY WRITING | 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER’S 
MONTHLY free. Write today. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 74 Springfield, Masse 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 3s 


= 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


Free 


Gardens, Suburbanites, Trucxers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1010-33rd Av.S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ness profession of 
your own, with all 
the trade you_can 
attend to? Then 
rectionist, and in a few weeks earn big income in service 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
agency. Address 
DIVINE LOVE ana WISDOM 
By Emanuel Swedenborg, explains 
g clearly and rationally the operation of 
Divine Love and Divine Wisdom in the 
This book sent without further 
cost or obligation upon receipt of 
Swedenborg Foundation 
INCORPORATED 


D O YO U = — 
becomea footcor- 
Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
creation of theuniverse, including 
man as the chief end o “tee O° 


Room 1259. 18 East 41st St., New York 


Cutieura 
Toilet Trio 


Send for Samples 
To Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. R, Malden, Mass. 


Eat and Be Well! 


A CONDENSED set of health rules— 

-~ many of which may be easily followed 

right in your own home or while traveling. 

ones ee rar ie & wealth of 
: out food elemen 

relation to physical welfare. in 


Control Your Weight Without 


rugs or Tiresome Exercises 


Effective weight control diets, acid 
and bland diets, laxativeand blood- 
building diets, and diets used in the 
correction of various chronic maladies. 

The book is for FREE circulation. Not 

& mail order advertisement. Name 
and address on card will bring it 
without cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
64 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


April 4.—Prime Minister Baldwin an- 
nounces in the House of Commons the 
removal of all restrictions on the ex- 
portation of rubber from Malaya and 
Ceylon after November 1. 


April 6.—Mercedes Gleitze, a London 
typist, announces her swimming of the 
Strait of Gibraltar in thirteen hours 
and fifty minutes. 


April 7.—Chinese Reds are reported to 
have destroyed the cities of Yeun Chun 
and Yeung-kong, 140 miles south of 
Canton, and to have massacred all 
males more than forty years old, and 
tortured the women. 


April 9.—The revolt of a battalion of 
troops in Caracas, Venezuela, is quickly 
put down by loyal troops after several 
of the insurrectionists are killed. 


DOMESTIC 


April 4.—The Senate Finance Committee 
decides to report favorably on a tax- 
revision bill, with the specific amount 
yet to be settled. 


April 5.—Chauncey M. Depew, Chairman 
of the Board of the New York Central 
Railroad, former United States Senator, 
and famous political leader and orator, 
dies at his home in New York. He 
would have been ninety-four on April 23. 


Governor Donahey of Ohio names Cyrus 
Locher of Cleveland to succeed the 
late Frank B. Willis as United States 
Senator from that State. 


April 7.—Secretary of State Kellogg ap- 
peals to Great Britain, Italy, Germany, 
and Japan to outlaw war, the proposals 
being the same as those recently sub- 
mitted to France. 


April 8.—Serious floods, with many thou- 
sands of acres inundated, occur in 
northern Michigan. 


April 9.—Frank White resigns as Treasurer 
of the United States to enter business. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
hands down decisions holding that the 
flexible provisions of the tariff law are 
constitutional, sustaining the validity 
of the Harrison antinarcotic act, uphold- 
ing the conviction and sentence of 
Thomas W. Miller, former Alien 
Property Custodian, and upholding 
the right to padlock in Prohibition 
cases, even after the premises have been 
vacated by the offending tenants. 


April 10.—First returns show that State’s 
Attorney Crowe of Chicago is de- 
feated by John A. Swanson, that Louis 
L. Emerson wins the nomination for 
Governor of Illinois over the incumbent, 
Len Small, and that Frank L. Smith, 
ousted by the United States Senate, 
is defeated for renomination by Otis 
F. Glenn. 


Tie a Bow on It.—A young woman, who 
seemed to be having her first experience 
in a bank, approached the window of a 
paying teller and gave him a large check 
which she wanted to cash. 

“How do you wish the money?” the 
teller inquired. 

“Oh,” replied the young woman, in 
some confusion, ‘‘I’ll just hold out my hand 
and you can put the money in it.’— 
Youngstown Telegram. 
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greater speed . . 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Sucu endorsements as that of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad follow the 
installation and use of the Todd Check 
Signer everywhere. This remarkable 
machine releases executives from the 
old method of signing checks by hand. 

The Todd Check Signer takes 
checks in sheets of four, five or six, 
puts on them a reproduction of genu- 
ine signature and a photograph (or 
other symbol) and has them ready for 
distribution at the astonishing rate of 
7500 to 9000 an hour! The signature 
is more nearly non-counterfeitable 
than any other known method of sign- 
ing. The machine, double-locked, re- 
quires the presence of the operator 
and an executive in order to be opened. 
The executive merely supervises the 
operation of the machine. 

A meter registers every check is- 
sued. Here is the safest, fastest known 
method of signing checks—a modern 
method—a method in keeping with 
present-day business ideals of speed 
and economy. 

A Todd representative will tell you 
of the remarkable record of the Todd 


“Relieves our executives... 
greater protection ... 


a monetary saving.’ 


The Boston and Maine Railroad 
about the Yodd Check Signer 


iT odd=Check 
‘Signer. 7500 


checks an hour! 


Check Signer and of the endorse- 


ments that have been given it by such 
users as the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, the cities of Toledo and 
Detroit, H. M. Byllesby and Com- 
pany of Chicago, the Reo Motor 
Company, the Rochester Telephone 
Company, and many others. Get in 
touch with him at the nearest Todd 
office or write to us. The Todd Com- 
pany, Protectograph Division. (Est. 
1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers 
of the Protectograph, Super-Safety 
Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


THE TODD COMPANY 
Protectograph Division 


1143 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please 
about the 


4-21-28 


send me further information 


(1 Todd Check Signer 
LJ Super-Speed Protectograph 


Name 


Business 


Address 


TODD SYSTEM OF 
CHECK PROTECTION 
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iis Provan 


Keep physically fit—radi- 
antly healthy! You can 
now exercise and massage 
your whole body in this 
surprisingly simple new 
way right in your home— 
without any effort. Thou- 
sands are doing it. 
Oscillate Your Way 
To Health 

The rapidly oscillating gir- 
dles of the “Health Builder” 
give a combined massage- 
vibratory treatment better 
than a skilled masseur. No 
electric current touches you. 
The Health Builder vigorously 
massages the heaviest muscles, 
peps up sluggish circulation, 
aids digestion and elimination, 
strengthens muscle “tone™ 
andimproves the functions 
of the internal organs. 


Send for “Keeping Fit In 
Fifteen Minutes a Day"— 
a valuable Free Book show’ 
ing the “Battle Creek 
Health Builder” in opera- 
tion— with complete 
series of home exercises. 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room XC-38 Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me the Frere Book * ‘KEEPING FIT’ —Today, 


Name..------------——--——____-_—_____________-- 


Address..----------------------------------—-. 


Ot 
Made by manufacturers of the famous 
“Mechanical Health Horse’”’ 
and “Electric and Sunshine Baths.’ 


—$—$— $$ $$ 


Wy Ger Free RINGS & PINS 


Get Free 56-page catalog—New! 


) Ring 1552—any letter in center — H.S.—G.S.o 
S.S at side. 12 or more $1.50 Ea. Solid Siivers 


Metal Arts Co., 813 Portland Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


The packages have been emp- 
tied and contents stored 
away—how convenient to 
throw the ‘‘trash’’ into the 
Vul-Cot beside the kitchen 
sink... This dainty new f 
home Vul-Cot,! the little sister 
to the famous business Vul- 
Cot—is made in colors to 
harmonize with every scheme 
of interior decoration. Light 
as a feather, yet super-strong, 
solid at sides and bottom so 
~ that not even dust or ashes 
4 van sift through onto floors. 
# At stationery, housefurnish- 

ing .and department stores. 


VUL-COT 


- the national wastebasket 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Wilmington, Del 


SPICE 


LIFE 
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(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Shocking Habit.—The one thing certain 
is that if you ygyaymyble, you will end 
badly.— Arthur Brisbane in The Vancouver 
Sun. 


Trade In.—MrnisteEr—‘‘And so you are 
about to take unto yourself a new wife.” 

Grass W1powER(wool-gathering )—‘‘Yes; 
what will you allow me for the old one?””— 
Boston Transcript. 


Crime Wave in Wonderland.— 
FOUR PLAYING CARDS 
FACE SPECIAL SESSION 
Fined $5 and Costs Each in Sixth District 
Court.— Providence paper. 


They Beat Him to It—Husspanp—“‘I 
say, if the worst comes to the worst I sup- 
pose we can go and live with your parents?” 

Wire—‘Not a chance. They’re already 
living with their parents.’’— Punch. 


A Pet, We Presume.— 
DOGS, CATS, & PETS 
Position wanted by young lady, unin- 
cumbered, experienced in stenography, 
filing, cashiering and sales —Ad in a 
Waco (Tex.) paper. 


Higher Up.—‘‘You’re doing well, young 
fellow,” said the shipping clerk encourag- 
ingly, “the foreman praises you to the 
skies.”’ 

“T’d sooner he’d praise me to the boss,” 
was the quiet reply.— Boston Transcript. 


Huddling with Quasimodo.—At a social 
held last Monday at the home of Mrs. 
John T. Howes, a Victor Hugo program was 
offered. Mrs. Harold Hawkins spoke on 
“The Half-back of Notre Dame.’’—Credited 
by the Boston Transcript to a Connecticut 
paper. 


Grinners and Groaners.—An optimist 
is one who hops out of bed on a cold 
morning, saying: “Well, old bed, I’ll be 
back to you in seventeen hours.”’ 

A pessismist is one who hops in bed 
saying, ‘“‘Gee! up again in seven hours!’’— 
Columbia Jester. 


Toujours La Politesse——Two flappers 
were discussing a male acquaintance, and 
one of them stated that she disliked him. 

“But if you dislike him,” observed the 
other, ‘‘why did you let him kiss you?” 

“Well,” was the reply, ‘“‘one can’t be 
downright rude, you know!’’—Epworth 
Herald. 


All Wool.— 
PITTSFIELD 


The city in which was woven the first 
all-American broadcloth for President 
Madison’s inaugural suit of clothes, and 
the seat of one of the largest units of the 
General Electric Company.—Boston In- 
dustry. 


All Wet.—The Pulitzer prize for the best 
typographical error published in any 
American newspaper in the first two months 
of 1928 is hereby awarded to our esteemed 
Ohio contemporary, the Ansonia Ansonian, 
which reports a sousing revival at the 
Lightsville M. E. Chureh.—Ohio State 
Journal. 


Touching Petition—Hymn 454, “O 
Master, Let Me Walk with Miss Marea 
Brandt.” — Church program in Syracuse, 
New York. 


There’s a Difference.—CuiLp (in bus to 
stranger) —‘‘Daddy, Daddy!” 

Morner—‘‘Hush, darling. That isn’t 
Daddy. It’s a gentleman.’’—Middlebury 
Blue Baboon. 


Putting a Kick in the Courts.— 
FIVE INDICTED FOR 
$135,000 ROBBERY 
BY CHICAGO JURY 
—Fresno (Cal.) paper. 


Tattle - Tale-— Nurss—‘‘Well, Bobby, 
you have a new baby brother for a Christ~’ 
mas present.” 

Bossy—‘‘Oh, zowie! May I be the first: 
to tell Mother?’’—Boston Beanpot. : : 

We’d Rather Walk.—Trimmer said he 
first noticed the man sitting on the tacks 
reading a newspaper and alternately walk- 
ing and sitting down and reading before 
entering the woods.—Salamanca (WN. Y.) 


paper. 


Final Slam.—‘‘Bridge, bridge, bridge,’’ 
eried Mr. Auction Maniac to his wife. 
“You'll kill yourself playing bridge.” 

“Then, Auction darling,’ replied Mrs. 
Maniac, ‘“‘you must be sure to bury me 
with simple honors.”—Texas Ranger. 


Shadow Boxing.—‘‘How did you know 
Arthur was stewed?” 

“He was having an awful fight with the 
dean!”’ 

‘“‘How does that prove he was drunk?”’ 

“The dean wasn’t there at the time!’’ 
—N.Y.U. Medley. 


Weighed on the Hoof.— The world 
champion New York Yankees lined up for 
their first exhibition game of the season 
against the Boston Braves at St. Peters- 
burg, Monday. Babe Ruth, weighing 
2225 pounds, took his position in right field. 
— Youngstown (Ohio) Telegram. 


Black Magic.—Fatuer (reading school 
report)—‘‘‘Conduet, bad; reading, bad; 
composition, arithmetic, history, bad—bad 
—hbad!’ What is the meaning of this, 
Gerald?” 

GrrRaLtp—T can’t understand it, Dad. 
Do you think it might be a forgery?” 
—Punch. 


Saying It with Flowers (Of Speech)— 
DEATHS AND FUNERALS 

On Tuesday at dawn, the murmuring wo 
of the world turned into a bugle call and 
rested upon Mr. . After many months 
of suffering he has heard the secret essences 
which turn life into a garden of unspeakable 
delights.— Mississippi paper. 


Prize Inhaler.—Muriel had been to the zoo 
for the first time, and was giving her grand- 
mother a long account of what she had seen. 

“And which animal did you like best, 
dear?’”’ asked her grandmother when 
Muriel had finished. 

“Oh, the elephant!’ was the reply. ‘“It-was: 
wonderful to see him pick up buns with his 
vaccum-cleaner!’’—Christian Evangelist. 


“THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New SR: 
Dictionary is congulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


,_ allow, permit.—‘ H. W.,"’ Chicago, Ill.— Allow 
implies no attempt at hindrance; permit suggests 


authorization to do. One allows that to which 
one interposes no objection or takes no step to 
prevent; one permits that to which one gives 
_ express consent or authorization. In some parts 
of the United States allow is used colloquially in 
_the sense of ‘‘think, think likely, intend’’; as, 

he allowed he would go’’; ‘‘he allowed to pay it.” 

It is used also in the sense of say. 


brad.—““E. C. B.,’’ Delleker, Calif.—The 
prefix brad- in personal names is commonly traced 
from Old English brad, meaning ‘‘broad,”’ so 
‘Bradbrook, Bradburn, etc., as personal names, 
means ““one who dwells by the broad brook” or 
the broad burn.’’ Bradbury means ‘broad 
hill,”” the -bury being drawn from Old English 
beorh, hill. Bradfield is a corruption of ‘Broad 
i * erudiel) of ‘‘ Broad lea,’’ and so on through 
“the list. 


Egyptian darkness.—‘‘K. B.,’’ Austin, Texas.— 
This is intense darkness, and is referred to in 
Exodus 10:—After the plague of locusts had 
descended upon the land, ‘“‘And the Lord said 
unto Moses ‘Stretch out thine hand toward 
Heaven, that there may be darkness over the 
Jand of Egypt, even darkness which may be felt.’ 
And Moses stretched forth his hand toward 
Heaven; and there was a thick darkness in all 
the land of Egypt for three days.”’ 


its.—“B. K. V.,’’ New York City.—This little 
word is a possessive pronoun derived from it, 
that was formerly spelled hyt, hit, hitt, itte, itt, yt. 
Our pronouns are all derived from the Saxon 
originals, and the variant spellings of it, with the 
initial h are signs of this, for the Anglo-Saxon 
form was hit. Some years ago Goold Brown said 
that ‘‘the possessive its is a modern derivative,” 
but a word that may be found thirteen times in 
Shakespeare’s works—three times in twelve 
lines in ‘‘The Winter’s Tale’’—used by Ben 
Jonson, and recorded in Florio’s ‘‘ World of 
Words,’’ issued in 1598, is hardly modern. The 
late Dr. Walter Skeat, in the fourth edition of his 
*“*Etymological Dictionary,’’ said: ‘‘Its does not 
occur once in the Bible, edition of 1611.’’ But it 
figured in a2 translation of Montaigne’s works 
as it’s in 1603. Through ignorance it’s became 
common in literature and this use persisted down 
to the early years of the last century. The first 
folio edition of Shakespeare’s works contained the 
form it’s in ‘‘Henry vIII,” in the ‘‘Second Part 
of Henry VI,’’ ‘‘Measure for Measure,’’ and 
“The Tempest.’’ There is only one instance in 
which it was printed its without the apostrophe. 

When it fell to Churchill, in his ‘‘Grammar,’’ to 
explain this construction, he said: ‘‘In it’s, which 
is unquestionably the possessive case of it [but it 
is not], the apostrophe, by a strange perverse- 
ness, is almost always omitted.’’ It’s is a con- 
traction of it is, and not the possessive of it. 

Solomon Barrett, who published ‘‘The Princi- 
ples of Grammar,”’ taught that ours, yours, theirs, 
hers, and its were not possessive pronouns, ‘“‘un- 
less the s was preceded by an apostrophe’’—an 
idea based upon the absurd notion that the 
possessive case of pronouns must be formed like 
that of nouns, when usage has decreed that they 
shall differ and must differ, and the first is to be 
written with an apostrophe while the second must 
always be without one. 


profession, etc.—‘‘J. M. J.,’’ Ainsworth, Neb. 
—(1) The medical profession bring us into this 
world; the clerical profession baptize us, bless us, 
join us in the bonds of holy matrimony, and 
bury us. The legal profession embrace the judi- 
ciary and its subordinate officers, the members 
of the bar, who plead on our behalf in civil, 
criminal, divorce, and probate courts. Other 
professions include persons belonging to any 
calling or occupation that involves special mental 
or other attainments or special discipline, such as, 
authorship, acting, editing, education, engineer- 
ing, etc., but the learned professions, as such, are 
the law, medicine, and theology. , \ 

(2) If the occasion call for it, there is nothing 
offensive in ‘‘Ladies, please be seated.’’ The 
omission of the word please *might, however, 
disturb the poise of the ladies referred to. 

(3) As to the use of lady and woman, generally 
the term lady is much abused. As used to indi- 
cate distinction of sex it is a vulgarism. The 
word woman best expresses the relation of the 
female sex to the race and to the work of the world. 

(4) The word dictionary is pronounced as if 
spelled dik-shun-er-y—four syllables—not dik- 
shun-ri. 


route.—‘'G.B.M.,”’ Richmond, Va.—This term 
has two recognized pronunciations, root and raut. 

The pronunciation raut—au as ou in out—was 
indicated by Buchanan (1757), Johnston (1764), 
Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), Walker (1791), 
Scott (1797), Enfield (1807), Jamieson (1827), 
and Webster (1828). Best modern usage pro- 
nounces the word as if written rot, a pronuncia- 
tion noted by Sheridan (1780), Jones (1798), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), Knowles (1835), Smart 
(1840), Reid (1844), and Wright (1855). ee 

In British military usage, the pronunciation 
raut still prevails. 
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“POLLENATR” 


Pollenair — Simple, Attrac- 
tive, Efficient—Brings Your 
Hay Fever Resort Right Into 
Your Room or Office 


A Vital Message to 
HAY FEVER SUFFERERS 


HOSE who have made the 

closest study of Hay Fever, 

its causes and successful 
treatment, estimate that from 95% 
to 98% of all Hay Fever is caused 
by air-borne pollens. 


If you filter these pollens from 
the air, the cause of Hay Fever is re- 
moved in this vast majority of cases. 
For the person who suffers from 
pollen Hay Fever, pollen Asthma, 
or so-called Rose Fever, there is 
entire prevention. 


POLLENAIR isa simple, elec- 
trically operated device for supply- 
ing pure, filtered, pollen-free air in 
bedroom, living room or office. It 
brings in by practically noiseless 
motor suction a draughtless current 
of from 140 to 180 cubic feet per 
minute of filtered air, as pollen-free, 
smoke-free as the air of the North 
country or the mountains. 


The patient, while breathing this 
air, rests, sleeps, or carrieson his daily 
work, relieved from the distressing 
symptoms of Hay Fever or pollen 
Asthma. 


You do not have to seal the 
room. Leave it just as usual. The 
incoming fresh air forces the old 


out. The result is just like having 
your favorite Hay Fever resort in 
your own home. 


The filtering efficiency of 
POLLENAIR has been thor- 
oughly tested and approved in the 
School of Public Health of one of 
America’s greatest universities. Its 
efficacy is known to leading hospi- 
tals, sanatoria, and Hay Fever 
specialists. 


POLLENAIR is not a cure. It 
involves no medicaments or nos- 
trums. It is not a substitute for any 
recognized medical treatment, but 
rather is an invaluable aid to such 
treatment. 


POLLENAIR is the product of 
a manufacturer with a national rep- 
utation for efficient air filtering 
systems used by the largest indus- 
tries. It comes complete, ready for 
easy installation, in a light, com- 
pact, attractive model that suits bed- 
room or office. It costs about as 
much as an electric light to operate; 
needs no replacements except an 
inexpensive filter bag each season. 
Price, complete, $150 cash, f. o. b. 
Cleveland. 


Write, without obligation, for 
complete information. 


PoLLENAIR Is ADVERTISED REGULARLY IN THE 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


POLLENAIR, INC. 


Room 602, Hickox Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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There's a 
distinct trend 
toward 


Carpenter 
STAINLESS STEEL 


Not all stainless steel is alike. A stainless steel 
that is good for one purpose may be utterly useless 
for another, where the right grade would be an 
overwhelming success. 


So itis highly important that manufacturers should 
clearly indicate under what conditions the steel must 
be used. Probably in no other kind of steel can 
the word “quality” mean so much, and surely in 
no other steel is it so necessary to choose the best 


. grades that can be made. 
eG (TG )) ~\N Today the trend among leading manufacturers, who have used 
Dou fh Stainless Steels of one kind or another, is toward Carpenter 


Stainless Steels. 
2: ‘J Stainless Steels as made by Carpenter are as standard, adaptable 
Gemma @ Kae and reliable for their purposes as any of the other well developed 
basic metals. Carpenter Stainless Steels are graded products form- 
ulated and treated to meet definite requirements. 
They are furnished only after a thorough understanding of the need, 
and the proper grade for the particular use is recommended. 
Any manufacturer can learn the very latest information about 
the uses, handling and results of this standard metal by getting 
in touch with Carpenter. 
In the meantime write for the book «<Carpenter Stainless Steels.” 
It gives the latest accurate data on the subject—its uses and its 
proper handling. ‘The book will be sent to those who request it 


on their business letterhead. 


THE CARPENTER?S LE neae@o: 
READING, PA. 
Alloy and Tool Steels Exclusively 


arpenter 
z STAINLESS STEEL 


STAINLESS 


dasa 
THE METAL OF ENDLESS, 
POSSIBILITIES 


| 


